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thenfis from his personal knowledge of the 
country is justly held to be almost invala- 
able fot the light wliich it throws upon the. 
obscurity of early Indian history. Though, 
unfortunately, not extant in its original 
form, it has nevertheless been partially 
preserved by means of epitomes and quota- 
tions to be found scattered up and down 
the writings of various ancient authors, 
both Greek and Roman. Dr. Schwanbcck, 
of Ronn, rendered historical literature a good 
service by collecting and arranging in their 
proper order these detached fragments. 
The work thus reconstructed, and entitled 
Megastheuk Lullca, has now been before 
tiio world for upwards of thirty years. It has 
not, howevei’, so far as I kilow, been as yet 
translated, at least into our language, and 
Jjgggp ifc is hut little known beyond the 
circles*of the learned. The translation now 
offered, which goes forth from the very birth- 
place of tlic original work, will therefore for 
the first time place it within the reach* of the 
general public. 
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A translation of the first part of the 
Indiia of Arrian has been subjoined, both 
because it gives in a connected form a 
general description of Inf’ia, and because 
that description was based chiefly on the 
work of Megasthen^s, 

Tho notes, which turn for tho most part on 
points of history, geography, archaeology, 
and the identification of Greek proper 
names with their Sanskrit originals, sum up 
the views of the best and most recent 
authorities who have written on these sub- 
jects. This feature of the work will, I hope, 
recommend it to the attention of native 
scholars whc may be pursuing, or at least 
be interested in, inquiries which relate to 
the history and antiquities of their own 
country. 

In tho spelling of classical proper names 
I have followed throughout the system of 
Grote, except oqly in translating from Latin, 
when tho common orthography has been 
‘^employed. 

In conclusion, I may inform my rtsacters 
that I underto*6k the present work intending 
to follow it up with others of a similar kind, 
'until iSie entire series of' classical works re- 
lating to India should be translated into the 
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language of its rulers. lu furtherance of 
this design a translation of the short trea- 
tise called The Cirmmnavigation of the 
Erythrcean which gives an account of 
the ancient commerce of Egypt, Arabia, and 
India, is nearly ready for publication, and 
this will be followed by a translation of the 
narratives of the Makedonian Invasion of 
India as given by Arrian and Curtius in 
their respective Histories of Alexander, 
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THE FRACmENTS OF THE INDIRA 
OF MEOASTllENES. 


Intaobuction. 

Tho ancient Greeks, tiU even a compai’ativcly 
late poiiod in tlioir history, possessed little, if any, 
real knowledge of India. It is indeed Bcarccly so 
much as mentioned by name in their greatest poets, 
whether epic, lyric, or dramatic. They must, how- 
ever, liavo known of its existence as early as the 
lioroic times, for we find from Homer that they 
used even then articles of Indian merchandize, which 
went among them by names of Indian origin, such 
SIS knssitem, tin, and pkphas, ivory.* .But their 
coneejitiou of it, as we gather from the same source, 
wjis vague in the extreme. They imagined it to 
be sill Eastern Ethiopia which stretched aw'ay to 
the uttermost verge of the world, and which, like 
the Ethiopia of the West, was inhabited by a race 
of men whose visages were scorched black by the 


* KassUcros represents tho Sanskrit kasUra; ‘tin,’ a 
metal found in abundance in the islands, on tlie coast of 
Ifidia; a.ni elcphas is undoubtedly connected with ib/u^ the 
Sanskrit name for the domestia elejibunt— its initial 
syllabic being perhaps tho Arabic article. 
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fierce rays of the suiuf Much lies in a name, and 
the error made by the Greeks in thus calling tiidisi 
E t h i o p ia led them into the further error of con- 
sidering as pertinent to both these countries 
narrations, whether of fact or fiction, which con- 
cerned but one of them exclusively. ♦ Tliis explains 
why we find in (3reek literature mention of peculiar 
or fabulous races, both of men and other animals, 
wliich existed apparently in duplicate, being repre- 
sented soniotiraesus located in India, and sometimes 
ill Ethiopia or the countries thereto adjaceut.J Wc 
i*aii hardly wonder, wheuwc consider the distant and 
sequestered situation of India, that the first con- 
ceptions wliich tho Greeks had of it should have 
been of this nebulous cliaractcr, but it scorns some- 


t Soc Uoiner, Od, T. 23-24, where wc read 

AMtoTTfy, Toi SeSatarat, efr^firoi di^S/jcoi/y 

Ol fjiiv Sv(roix€vov ‘VTrfptowr oi d\ij/wvTO^\ 

(The Ethiopians, who are divided iuti> two, and live at tho 
world’s Olid — one part of them towards tho sottiuj? snn, the 
otlici' towards ilio risiu^j.) Ilorodotos in sevi^ral passages 
mentions tho EaHtorii Ethiopians, but distingnishes thorn 
from tho Indians (see particularly bk. vii. 7<i)* Ktosias, 
bowovet, who wrOvO somewhat later than liorudotos, fro- 
tvuently ca\\s the Indiana the name of Yithio\)\ana, and 
the final discrimination V)ctween the two races was not made 
till tho Makodonian invasion gave tho Western world more 
correct views of India. Alexander liirnaelf, as wo learn 
from Strabo, on first reaching tho Indus mistook it for 
the Nile. 

X Instances in point are the Skiapodos, Kynamolgof, 
I’ygmaitM, Psylloi, liimautoiiodos, Sternophihalmoi, l\fa- 
krobioi, and Ibe Makrokophaloi, tbo Mai*tikhora, and the 
Krukuttui. 



wluiL rcmarkiiblc tliaL they sliouUl luivts hiarmjil 
lui-rdly anytliiiig of imporfcjiuco regarding it from 
Mie cxpodiLlolis wliicli wore Kuceessivciy under- 
taken against it by the Bgyfitians under Sosostr is, 
the Assyrians under Scmiramis, and the Persians 
first iiiidor Kyros and afterwards iindor Darcios 
the son of I[ystasp6s.§ Porlia]is, as l>i\ Hobortson 
lijis observed, tlicy disdained, tlirough pride of 
their own superior cnlighteninont, to pay attention 
to the transactions of pcioplo whom they considered 
as baihai'ians, especially in tjountrics far remote 
from tJicir own. J3ufc, in wdiatever way the f;i<*t may 
l)C accounted for, India continued to be to tlic 
C.} recks little better than a land of mystery and 
fable till the times of the Persian wars, wlien for 
the first time they bc'.camc distinctly aware of its 
existenee. The first historian who speaks clearly 
of it is Jrckataios of Milctos (ii.c. 5iy-48b),|| 

§ llorudotes juontiuns tliiii Darcios, lx.'forc 
Imlin, sent Skylax tlio Karyamlian oa a voyngeofdistMJVOvy 
down the Tnd'iis, and that Skylax accordingly, sotting oat 
from Kaspatyraa niid the Paktylkan district, rciiclicd the 
mouth of tliat riviT, whence ho sailed thruagli the Tiidian 
OccMiu to tbo Ecd Sea, performing the whole voyage in 
thirty months. A little work still extant, which hrictly do- 
senbos certain wrtintnes in Vjnvo^i, Asia, and AYv’n.-a, bevu’S 
the na-nic of this Skylax, but fr*mi internal evidciicc it has 
ht'cn inferred that it could not have been writ! cn hidoro 
the reign of Philip of Makedoiiia, hlio father of Alexander 
the Great. 

II The following names iiertaining b) Tndia occur in Ilc- 
kataioa:— the Lide.s; the Opiai, n rare mi the hanks of tko 
Indus; ilm K.alfdiMt an Indiati race ; Kaspnpijms^a Gan- 
daric cifij ; Ari/twi/e, a citif of India; the tSkiopodvSj and 
probably the i '.</!/ 



;iiul fallor acmuiits ara preserved iu Ilorodt*- 
t o and in the rcniaius of K t c k i a h, who, luivin^ 
lived for bomc years hi Persia as private pliysician 
to king Artaxerxes Muemon, eollected matoriiils 
during his stay for a treatise on India, the first 
work on the subject written in tir' Greek lan- 
guage/^ His descriptions were, iinfortiiuatcly, 
vitiated by a large intermixture of fable, and it was 
left to the followers of Alexander to give to tlie 
Western world for the first time fairly accurate 
accounts of the country and its inliubitants. ^fhe 
great conqueror, it is well known, carried scientific 
men with him to chronicle his achievements, and 
dcsci’ibc the countries to which he might carry Ids 
arms, and some of his ofiicers were also mmi of 
literary culture, who could wield the pen us well us 


If lEerotlotos mciifions tho rlocr (Indus), ilio ‘ralcttjihnn 
JLsirictf tho Gdiiddi'loly tho Kalavtiai or Knltdiai^ and the 
J3oth llokataios and II(n*odotos a^rcii in 
that there were sandy deserts in in din. 

^ “ Tlio tow particulars appropriate 'o India, and con- 
sistent Avith truth, ohtaimal hy Ctesias, arc almost oonlinud 
to somcihiniy n^scnibliugr a description ol‘ Ihi^ coehuical 
plant, iho lly, and tho hoautifni tint obtained from it, wilb 
a jfojminc picture of tho muiikoy and tlio parrot; the two 
animals he had doubtless seen iu Persia, ami ilowerod 
cottons emblazoned with iho glowin>< colours tjf tho modem 
chintz were probably as much covott;d by tbe fair PiTsians 
iu tbo luirams of Susa aud Ecbahiua as iliey still are 
by tbo ladies of our own country; .... but we are nut 
bound to admit his fable of the Marticliora, his pygmiei!, 
Ills men with tho heads of dogs, ami feet. revLM*sed, lii.? 
gi'tflitis, diid hio four-footed birdb as big at? wolvej.** — 
Kill to /lb 



tilio siwoul. IFonco ihc nxpotUi.ioii producoii quite; n 
I'rop of f in-rraU VOS and i nomoirs rolating tolndia, sue;! i 
ns tItOHO of TJ a c t o, D i o g 11 o t o s , No a re Ii o s, 
O II o s i Iv r i t o s, A I'i s I o b o u 1 o s, K a 1 1 i s t h o- 
ii 0 s, and others. These works arc all lost, but 
t heir substan,gc is to be found condensed in Strabo, 
Vliny, and Arrian. Subsequent to those writers 
were some others, who miido considerable additions 
to tlio stock of information regarding India, among 
wliom may bo mentioned 1) 6 i in a c li o s, who re* 
sided for along time in Vali botlir a, whitlicr he 
was sent on an embassy by iSeleukos toAllitro- 

0 hades, till' successor of Sandrako ttos; 
Patroklos, the admiral of Scloulvos, who is 

1 alled by Strabo the least mendacious of all writers 
conceruiiig Fiidia ; T i m o a t li c n e s, admiral of 
the fleet of Ptolcmaios Philadelphos ; and M(;gas- 
thenos, who being scut by Sclcukos Nikator on an 
mnbassy to Saudrakottos (Chaiidragnpta),t the 
king of the Prasii, whose capital was Palihothra 
(PatalipiiLra, now l^itna), wrote a work on India of 
such aokiiowlcdgod worth that it formed the prin- 
cipal source whence succeeding writers drew their 
accounts of the country. T'his work, which afipears 


t The diacovory ihafc the Sandrokottos of the Greeks 
was idt'niiciil with the Chaii<li'a^nJl»fca who figiin?s in the 
Sanskrit annuls and th(s Sanskrit drama was one of great 
moniont, as it was the means of cfniuoctiiig Greek with 
Sanskrit litc'raiare, and of thereby supplying for the first 
time a date to early Iiidian history, wliieh had iKjt a single 
ehronologiral landmark of its owai. Diodnros distorts Uio 
harno into Xandrames, and this again is dist orted by (hivtins 
into A grammes. 



a 

10 have )3Pon ontltlpd tu ’Ij/S/ki'i, no loiip;or exists, bnt 

11 has boon so often sibridged and f|notod by the 
anoit'Tit writers that we liavc a fair kiiovvlcdgo of 
it s eonfcents and tboirf order of arrangement. Dr. 
Sohwanbeck, with great industry and leaiaiing, lias 
r'ollccted all the fragimmts that liave Veen any wliort^ 
preserved, and has prefixed to the oollecition aliiitin 
Introduction, wlicrein, after showing what know- 
ledge the Ch'ceks had ao(|iured ul* India befon'. 
Megasthones, he enters into an exaniniatioii of 
those 2 )assiigcs in anoient works from which wo 
derive all tlie little wc know of Mogasthenes and 
his fiidian mission. ITcthen reviews his work on 
India, giving a summary of its contents, and, hav- 
ing estimated its vahie and authority, concludes 
with a notice of those authors who wrote on India 
after his timc.J I have translated in the latter 
part of the se(|uel a few instructive passagc?s from 
this introductioij, one particularly which siiccicss- 
fully vindicates Megasthencs from the charge of 
mendacity so frequently prcfcjTcd against him. 
Meanwhile the following exti’acts, translated from 
C. Muller’s Preface to his edition of the LidUcfU 
will ])lace before the reader all the information tliat 
can be gleaned regarding Megasthencs and his 
embassy from a careful scrutiny and (ioniparisoii of 
a.ll the ancient texts which relate thereto. 

Justiniis (XV. "I) says of 8cloukos Nikator, 


X lie onnmoratoa Kratosiheues, nippnvchos, J’ulcmo, 
M nas(‘r»s, Apolloiloro.^, Aj?iitlia.reliides, Aloxamlor Polyliiylur, 
SIiiiIh), Miiriaub of Tyre, aud Ptuleiny ainuug Uie (Jreelo?, 
Old P. I’lTeniiuR Viirro of Atiix, M. VipsaniiiH Aj'rippn., 
PonuMiiiuf; Mtdii, Pliny. :tnd SolimiK jinioiifi Hit 

Romans. 



' He (Mb tuaiiij trars hb fhe after ilic 

'iivislon of tho Mtikcdoiiian kifigJoni l)oLwccii 
liiniseir aiul ilin oUici* successors of Alcxaiider, 
HrsL seizing Babylonia, and* then rediiciug Cak- 
iriaiie, his power being increased by Ibo Hrst suc- 
cess. Tbci’oalifcer he passed into India, which 
had, since Alexander’s dealh, killed iLs gcjvcrnors, 
blinking thereby to shake olf from its neck the 
yoke of slavery. S a n d r o k o 1 1 o s had made it 
free : butVlien victory was gained he changed the 
name of freedom to that of bondage, for lu^ him- 
self oppressed witli servitude the very people 
wliich ho had rescued fn)m foreign dominion . . 

Sandrokottos, laving thus gained the crown, 
held India at f.hetime when Hcleukos was laying 
f-lic foundations of his future greatness. iSoleukcts 
eatnc to an agreement with him, and, after set- 
tliiig affaii’s in the East, eiigage<l in tlie war 
against Antigonos (W2 n.c.).’ 

“ Besides Jiistinns, Appianus {St/r, c. 55) 
makes mention of the war whi(jh Hclrnkos had 
with iSandrokottos or C h a n d ra g u p t a king 
of the Brasii, or, as tiniy ai'o called in the 
Indian langnago, P r a c li y a ‘ He (Seleu* 

* The adjooiivo Trpo^tfi/fdc in /Eliiuins Ow- thf^ N't f tire oj 
Aiiimfii'i, xvii.IiO Pragm, Id, iaiL) V)r:n’sa vrry 

^■loso rcsenihlarK i; k’» tlio Jiid inn wenl i* )■ :1 li y a. a (that 
is '(lwcllf?r.s in tlie lOasP). 'rin> snb.^lanlivr would bo 
o£, a.Tid Soliwnnbook {Mrffislhpnis hidtot.^ p. S2) think* 
that tliis ro.adiii>j slioidd }>rohal)ly bo restoro<l in StophiiiiUf; 
of Byzatitiurn, whore the MSS. cxluliit Ilpontot, a Form 
intcrinodiatc? between Upii^tXos lukI Tlpiii'. But tlioy are. 
called npdtrtot by Si rabo, Arrianui?, and IMinius ; i r/KnVto* 
in Plutarch (d/o>’. chap. 02), and froqucntly in A^liamw; 
Upavmoi by Nicnlidbi of Daniu>;cits, and in the fliorllfi- 
jHua of Stnbrcuf., *57, 3-^; BptuTto* and Bpntonii arc the 
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kos) crossed tlie Indus and waged war on 
8androkotfcos, king of the Indians who dwelt 
about it, until he made rriends and catered 
into relations of niarriage with him/ So also 
Strabo (xv. p. 724) : — ‘ Sclciikos Nikator gave to 
Sandrokottos’ (^c. a large part of Ariaiic). Conf. 
p. 689 : — ‘ The Indians afterwards held a large part 
of Ariane, (which they had received from the 
Makedonians), ‘entering into marriage relations 
with him, and receiving in return live hundred 
elephants’ (of which Sandrakottos had nine thou- 
sand— Pliniiis, vi. 22-6); and Plutarch, AlCiH. fi2 
^ For not long after, A n d r o k o 1 1 o s, being king, 
presented Seleukos with live hundred elephants, 
and with six hundred thousand men attacked and 
subdued all India/ Miylarchos (I’ragm. 28) in 
Athenmus, p. 18 D., x^efers to some other wonder- 
ful enough presents as being sent to Seleukos by 
Sandrokottos, 

“Diodorus (lib. xx.), in setting forth thcaflairs 
of Selenkos, has not said a single xvord about 
the Indian war. But it would be strange that 
that expedition should bo mentioned so incidentally 
by other historians, if it were true, as many recent 
writers have contended, tliat Seleukos in this war 
reached tlie middle of India as far as the Ganges 
and the town P a 1 i m b o t h r a, — nay, oven advanc- 
ed as far as the mouths of the Gauges, and there- 
fore left Alexander far behind him. TJiis baseless 
theory has been well refuted by Lassen [De Pentap, 
Lid, fil), by A. G. Schlegel {Bcrliiiei* Calender', 

MS. ^readings in Diodorua, xvii. 93; Pharra^li id 
CurtiuH, IX. ii. 3 ; P r a i d in Jastinua, Xil. viii. 9. Sea 
note on Fiugm. 13. 
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1829 ^ p. :i\ ; j'Pt see Bentey, Nrarh, n, Gnlhfr. Eucyrl, 
V. ItidiPU, p. 67), anti fpiite vpfenily by Scbwau- 
beck, in a work of groat iGarning and value eu- 
ti tied Mvgasihpif in Tndlra (Bonn, 1 846). Tn the first 
place, Scliwiinbeck (]). 13) mentions tlic ])assago 
oE Jnstinus (I.*ii. 10) where it is said that no one 
had entered India Vjiit Semiramis and Alexander ; 
whence it would appear that the expedition 
of Selenkos was considered so insignificant by 
'Frogiis as not oven to be on a par with the Indian 
war of Alexander .f Then he says that Arrianus, 
if ho had known of that remote expedition 
of Selcukos, would doubtless have spoken dif- 
ferently in his Indihi (c. 5. 4), where he says 
that JfegastlieJicH did not travel over much of 
India, ‘ but yet more than those who invaded it 
:ilong with Alexander the sou of Philip.* Now in 
this passage tlie author couUl have compared Mog- 
asthenos much more suitably and easily with Solnu- 
kos, J i pass over other proofs of less iiiomont, noi* 


f Noroover, Schwanbeck calls attention (p. 14) to the 
words of Appiiiiins(i. 1), where wlicu ho says, somewhat iii- 
accnraticly, that Sandrakottos wasldnprof the Indians aromid 
the Indus (twj/ ir€p\ tuv ho socins to mcjtn 

that the war was carried on on tlio boundaries of India-, lint 
this is of no importaneo, for Appia.nu» has TTfpl airoi/ 
’irSfor, ^oj IM liuh'a/ti.i dvomhl it' as Schwanbcck himsolf 
has written it (p. l^j). 

t The following passage of the Imnan comedy Miidrd~ 
'Mshana seoniH to favour tlio bulian expedition : — “ Mean- 
while? Kusninapura (i.e. Patalipuirr*, Palimbothm) the city 
of Ohandragu)}ta and the king of Ihe mountain rogioim, 
was invested on every side by the Kirnlas, Yavanas, Kaiubo- 
jas, Persians, Baktrians, and the vest,” But “ that drama” 
(Schwanbook,p. IS), “tofollowllioaniborifcy of Wilson, w as 
written in the tenth century after Christ, --certainly tjn con- 
turies after Seleukos. When even the India u historians have 
QO authority in history, what proof can dramas give writiea 
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iijtlerci iw it oxpediont to srt forth iu dotail hei’e ali 
tlift reasons ironi wliich it is improbable of itself 
that the avn»s of Seleokos over reached the rogioix 
of the Ganges, fjet na no \7 examine the passage 
(II Plinius which cans(\s many to adopt contrary 
opinions. Plinins (//As-/. /Vn7. vi.iJlJ, ailer hiiding 
from Diogiietos and Haeto tlie distances of the 
places from J’ortm Caspiio to the Uuphasis, the 
end of AlexaiidcrAs nifircli, tiins proceeds ; — ‘ 'Fhe 
other journeys made for »S(‘lonlvOs Nikatov are as 
follows : -One hnndrod and sixty-eight miles to 
the llosidms, and to the river Jomanes as many 
(some copies add live miles); from thence to 
the Gang(*s one hundred and twelve miles. One 
hnndrod and nineteen miles to the Rliodophas 
(others give three linndredLind twentydive inilef: 
for this distam’o). To tlie town Kill ini pax a 
one hundred atid sixty-sev(?n, Pive liiuidrcd 
(others give two lunidred and sixfy-li vo miles), and 
from thence to the conllncnre of tJie .fomanes 
and Gungc.s six huiidn'd and twonty-fivc miles 
(several add thirteen miles), and to the town Pa- 
limbothra four Imiidreil and twenty-Hve. To 
the moiitli of the Gange.s six Inaidred and thirty- 
eight' (<jr sevcm humlred and tlurty-eiglit, to 

after maiiy (MMitnrif's ? Va v a n as, wnioh was also iu later 
times Uie Imlian naine for tUr Giveks, ^vas very aneiently 
the TianiA}ji\en tti a certain nalion which the ludiaus say 
dwelt on the north -wc.st cm boundaries of Irjclia; and the 
same nation (iMnnu, x. -tl) is also numbered with the 
Kainbojas, the Saku.s, the P:irud;is, the Piillav'as, and the 
KirAtas as l)emij con-upi<'d atiunny the Kshatriyas. (Conf. 
Lassen, y.fU^r.hciil //?.#• d. Kande den Mtn'ijunldiidenj III 
p. 24ri^.J TliO'f* ^’av:ul;Ja arc to bo undcrs1,uod iu this pas- 
fia^c aKo, where they are nii*ntioTi(?fl along with thoLn^ tnbeis 
with which they are uMrally clussetL 
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follow Soliwanbcfk’B oorrectiou), — tliaL is, six 
tlioiij^a-iid Htadiii, as Megastlienos puts it. 

“ 'llio jimbiguon 3 oxprossipiv/v?/f/?ffif Sf-fcitro Nira- 
fnrl jirt'af/rata tniiif, translated abovo as ^ lln' oihor 
jtufnn^jis madr. fur Sflrnhoii Ntka(o}\^ aer.ordiiig t(> 
Si'lnvaiib(H*k\s opinion, rontaiii a dative ‘ of advati- 
tago,' and tliorciibre can binir no otber meaning, 
'rim relerencc is to the journeys of Megastlienes, 
Dnimach»3, and Piitrokles, whom Seleukos had 
Bent to oxj)loi*o the more remote regions of Asia. 
Nor is the statement of Tlijiiiis in a passage ))e- 
lorc this more distinct. Lidia f) liu aatfi^, ‘'waa 
thrown vpriK not only hy the arms of Ab^rander Hi** 
Greats ami i!w kinyH vdto were hltf sncceHsont, of 
wlunib Selencibs and, jinilocUvs even travelled to the 
Ihjr raniffu and Caf^plau aeafi^ Pcflrncles belny roii/ - 
■Yuan der of their fleet, hnt all the Greek irrlterfs who 
staiji'd hehlnd 'With the Indian klnys {for indauce, 
Meyadheues and I ) ion yn his, sent hy Phlladel phus for 
Hud purpose) have given aeronnts tf the iniHiavy 
force ufeaeh nation,.^ Rfhwanberk thinks that the 

words circuin.nerlis eiiani Seleuco el ^b// 70 - 

cho d Pfdrocle. nvo prn]Kjrly meant to convey' 
nothing ])ut additional confirmation, and also 
an explanation how India was ^opened vp hy the 
arms of the kings who siiceocded Alexander.’^ 
“'riie following sLateinents/’ continues Miiller, 
‘‘contain all that is related about Megas- 
t h V n c s : — 

“ ‘ iMcgastlionds the historian, wholived with Seleu- 
kos Nikatoi'’, — Clem. Alex. j). lM‘J^h///>.(Kragm. 41?) ; 

‘ Meiras the lies, wlurlived with Sibyrtios § tlu? satrap 

- — - - » 

§ Sibyrti'i.-^ ufcoeliri' to l)i»>dnni!4 (X VI IT. iii. 3), !inJ 
gained ilie .^iilmpy of Aruelnitiu in tke I’nivd yetir of tht; 
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ut' Ararhorua, and who says that he often visited 
8amlrakntf os, king of the Indians, ’ — Arrian, 'Exp^ 
Alex. V. vi. 2 (Fragiii. 2) ; — ‘To Sandi'okottos, to 
whom Megasfliene.s cariie on an LMiibasay,'— Strabo, 
XV. p. 702 (Fragm. 25) ; — ‘ JMogasLheiieK and Deiin- 
achoR wore sent on an embassy, IIlj former to 
Saiidrokoltos at Palimbothra, tlio other to 
A 1 1 i t r o o h a d G a his son ; and tiicy loft acooiinta 
of thoir sojourn in the country,’ — Strabo, ii. p. 70 
(Pragm. 29 note ) ; Mogaathenos says tl\at fic often 
visited Sandrokottos, the greatest king {ntalt/lraja : 
V, Bohlcn, Alte Lidien, I. p. 19) of the 1 ndiaiis, and 
Poros, still greater than lie — Arrian, Lid. c. 5 
(Fragm. 21). Add the passage of Plinins, wliieh 
Solinus {Poli^hlstar. c. (JO) thus renders:—* Magas- 
thmes remainedfor someilmc nnih the Lidlan kings, 
and wrote a hlslonj (if Indian ajjairs^ that he might 
hand dotvn i()poslorifii a faithful aceonnl of all that 
he had witnessed, Dionysius, who ivas sent hyl^hit- 
adelphiis to put the truth to the test hy personal in- 
speciion, wrote also as mnrh.* 

“ From these sources, then, we gatlior tliat 
Megasthenesll was the representative of Seleukos 

114th Olympiad (b.o. 323), aud.was finuly esl^ihlisliGd in Ids 
salrapy by Antipat(M' (Arrianus, De Snvces.'i. Alv.t\ § <^(1, cd. 
Didot). Ko joluod Kunienos in 31(1 (Diod. xix. 14. (>), but 
being called tii account by him he sought nafoty in flight 
(i?n*(/.XTX. xxiii.4). After < ho defeatoflJunioncs, Antigonos 
delivered to him the most troublesome of the Argyraspides 
(ihiil, 0. xlviii. 3). He )misl have afterwards joined Se- 
leukos. 

II Bohleti {Alte IndieUf 1. p, 08) says that Mogastheu^^s 
was a Persian. No one gives this account of hiuj but 
Annius Viterbienais, lha,t forger, wliom Buhleii appears to 
have followed. But it is evidt'utly a ({reek name. Strabo 
(v. p. ?43; comp. Velleius Paterculus, i. 4) mentions a 
Mogasfcneu^s of Chalkis, vbo is said to have founded 
Cumae iu Italy along with Ilippokles of Kutii^. 
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at the court of Sibyrtioa, fiatrap of Aracliosia, and 
that he was sent IVom thence as the king’s ambas- 
sador to S a n d r o k o 1 1 o s at Valinibolhra, and 
that not once, but fretjucntly — wljotlier to convey 
to him the presoiils of Seloukos, or for some other 
causa AccoVdiiig to the statement of Arrianus, 
Megastheues alsovisitcd kingPuros, wliowas(Diod. 
x\x, 14) already dtad in *M7 (Olynip. CXV. 4.) 
These events should not be referred to the period 
of Seloukos, but they may very easily bo placed 
in tho reign of Alexander, as Bolilcu {Alio Indirn, 
vol. I. p, G8) appears to have believed they should, 
whoji he says Mcgastlioiies was one of tlie com- 
panions of Alexander. But tlic structure of the 
sentences does not admit of this conclusion. For 
Arrianus says, ‘ It appears to me that Megas 
thenes did not see much of India, but yet more 
than tho companions of Alexander, for ho says 
that he visited Sandrokoitos, the greatest king 
of tho Tiidiaiis, and Poros Lven greater than 
he (*cat IlaipM cri rovTov We should be 

disposed to say, theri, that ho made a journey on 
some occasion or other to Poros, if the obstairity 
of tlie language did not lead us to suspect it a 
corrupt reading. Lassen {Do renfap. p. 4t) thinks 
tho mention of Poros a careless addition of a chance 
transcriber, but I prefer Scliwanbcck’s opinion, 
who thinks it should be written kui lUpov €ti toiVm 
* and ivho was even f/realer ilian PCros.* If 
this correction is admitted, everything fits well. 

The time when he discharged his embassy or 
embassies, and how long he stayed in India, can- 
not be determined, but he was probably se*^ after 
the treaty had been struck and friendship had 
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'sprung up IjoLween the? two kings. If, theroforfi, 
we luiiko iho reign of Saiuirokotto.s extend to the 
year Megaslhones would have set out h>r 
Palimbothni between *50:} and 28S. Olinton {F. H. 
vol. III., p. 4S2) tlutiks he came to the Indian 
king a little before n.e. 302."’ 


While the datcoftlie visit of Alegnstlicnes tolndia 
is thus uncertain, there is loss jiloubt as to what 
W’ore the parts of tlui country which he saw ; and 
on this point Seluvajibeek thus writers (p. 21 j : — 

“ Both from what lie himself says, and because 
he lia.s enumerated more acaairately than any of 
the eompanion.s of Alexand(u‘, or any otlusr (Jrcek. 
the rivers of -Kabul and the Panjab, it is (?loar that 
he had passed through those <*.ountrios, ’fhcMi, 
again, we know that lie rt'aclu^d Pataliputra by 
ti’fivelling along llio royal roa^cl. V :t lie docs not 
appear to have seen more of ludia tha,n those 
parts of it, and he acknowledges himscll; that he 


knew the 1 owq;,w.^*' traver.sed by 
the Ganw • i'*'’ ^ , p 

S Hupposed that he ul.o s,)cut some 

time iu the ludiau camp, and there lore m some 

part oE the country, but where cannot now he 
known. This opinion, however, is based on a coi 
rupt reading whioi. the edil,Lons of Mtrabo exhibit. 
Z in all the MSS. of Stmbo (p. 701.) 
this reaxlingc-r-o^-ur S’-.- Vr 2 a.BpoKorrov 

.rrparon-t'fiM 6 M,ya<r6(v,,^, yrrapaKovra fivpui- 

Z it\I]6ovs iSpvp^pov, pnS(/^!w!,/if'pap i8tiP <ip^y^y- 

‘MogasthenSs says that those who were m the 
,.nrnp of Saudrokottos saw.’ &c. V rotn this trans- 
G.«nm ..d togo™ alo«« 
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(\iflVro(ii. Tlu-y roiulor iliuti : jMugiisLliciio,- 
(|uina in Saridrocjoiti oa.sfci’ii vcuissoL . . ' 
vidisso,’ ‘ M(\gastlK.'iics relates that \vhf*u ho had 
oumo into tho oainp ol' HaifdrokoLtos, he isaw, 
(Vo. Fmia this it appears that the translator had 
iouiid wj’itti'ii But since that ti'ansla- 

non is hardly e(j_ual in authoi'it} even to a single 
MS., audsiiion Ike \>ord yci'/j/xeVoi's: can be chango(l 
mni*o rfjiidily into the \\ ord ytrd/xfi'ov tlian ytuofie 
'tn\' into y^vnij.futwSi tlu'ro is no reason at all why 
wo slioidd (h‘[)ai'fc IVoiii tlio reading of all the 
ArSS,, which < jiisLi.iibt>n disturbed l)y a baseless 
'•onji'ctiire. eont“iiding that yeyi5/xfro.v sliouhl be 
substitut eii, -ittasinneli as it is evident IVoin Strabo 
arid drriauus(V. vi. 2) that Megastliones liad been 
'^ent to Saiidrokot I.OS, ’whieh is an argninoiit 
utterly Till do. yevci tlu'less Iron) llie time ot 
i'a'-anboji ilio wrong reading yevnfuiw whieh ho 
proinidgaled has held its gruiuid." 

'riait Moga'<thenos paid more iliaii one visit to 
I ndia- Seliwanbeck is not at all inelinod to believe. 
On this ])oint he says (p. 23 )'— 

“That Jlcgasthenes ri'equcntly visitedlndia roeont 
NvriloJS, all witli one consent, following llubortsou, 
are wont toma in tain ; novertliolos^s thisopinionisfar 
v rom being certain. For what Arriaiuis has said in 
\i\t^ Ah‘.»\ V^. vi. Jl*>XXdA'/v fir- Xe^yet (Mfyarr- 

dcjniii) (hj)LKeirO<u ^arnXta, 

d<i(^s jioL sol\ o the (juestion, for he might have incajit 
by the words that jMegasihenos during Ids oui- 
bassy had rn?c(UcnL interviews with Oliandragupta. 

if we look to the context, tlocs any other 
.'xplaiiation seem ad]nissil)Io; and in Tact norther 
writer bo.^ddos lias mentioned his juiakiiig frcijiieut 
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visits? altiiuLigii occasion for iiiakiiig sucli men- 
tion was by no liicaiis wanting, and in fcLo Indikit 
itself of AregasthenOs not the slightest indication 
of his having niadc nimiorous visits is to bo found. 
But perhaps some may say that to this view is 
opposed the accurate knowledge vdiich he pos- 
sessed on all Indian matters ; but this may equally 
well be accounted for by believing that he made a 
protracted stay at lYitaliputra as hy supposing 
that he frequently visitotl India. Robei'tson’s 
conjecture appears, therefore, uncertain, not to 
say hardly credible.” 

I{egardiiig the veracity of Megastlicmes, and his 
value as a writer, Scliwanbeck writes (p, bU) to this 
eifet^t : — 

“The ancient writers, whenever they judge of 
those who have written on Indian matters, are 
without doubt wout to reckon M(?gastheiies amo»)g 
those writers who arc given to lyingand least worthy 
of credit, and to rank hijn almost on a par with 
Ktesias. Arrijuius alone has judged better of him, 
and delivers hisoi)inion of him in these words : — 

‘ Regarding the Indians 1 shall set down in a 
special work all that is most credible for naiTation 
in the accounts penned by those who accompanied 
Alexander on his expedition, and by Ncarchus, who 
navigated the great sea whieli washes tlio sliorcs of 
India, and also by ifegastheues and Ilratosthnnes, 
who are both approved men Arr. 

flipped, Ah.,v. V. V. 

“The foremost amongst those who disparage 
him is Kvatosthenes, and in open agreement with 
him .wn Strabo and Pliny. Others, among whom' 
is Diodorus, by omitting certain particulars re- 



l.'lfced I)}^ Mogastl lends, suflinienUy show Uiat t hey 
discredit that part of Ids naiTafcivo.*|[^ 

T die maimor iii.wliioh Slrnbi^ Arriauns, 

Diodorus, aud Plinins used tlu' Indikn. of ]\loffasUitnies, 
Hdiwaiibeck rc'inarka : Strabo, and —not nulike t«5 
Strabo — Arriaiiua, who, however, pravc a Tniieh lesscmv-fnlly 
considered iiecouiit of India, abrid^i^d Hi ' di.--;ri|iti''ns of 
Mej^aslhcnes, yet in sueh a way I bat they wrote at onco 
in ail jii?rerable style and willi strict roijard to accuracy. 
Hut. when Sti-aho desi^irned not merely to instruct but iilso 
to d*‘li^bt hia readers, be omitted wbateviT would be out of 
place ill aif cut ‘rf aiuin.i^ njiiTaiivo or j)icture.S(iuo diwcrip- 
liou, iiml avoided above all aii.£?lit that would look 

like' a dry list of Tiamos. Now tlioiijj;li this may not he a 
fault, stiil it is not to be denied that lliose particulars 
which he lias oniittctl woidd have very ffreatly helped our 
knowlod^o* of Ancient India. Nay, Si.ra.])o, in his ea^^er- 
iicss to ])c intcivsiiutJf, ha.s gone so far Hint the topography 
of India. i.s almost entirely a blank in bis pages, 

“ Diodorus, howevtu*, iu applying this principle of eoinposi- 
tiou has exceeded all bounds. as lie did not aim at 
writing loann'dly f »r Hie instruction of cithers, but in a 
light, .iiiiudng '■tyli , s,» as to be read with delight by thi» 
nnihitiidc-, In* .M-li'i h-l f.ip extract such parts as best suited 
this piirposi'. lie has theretVire omitlod not only the most 
accurate' narrations of fact, but also th(» fables which his 
ri*adt*r.s might consider as incredible, and lias bc*c‘n be'st 
ph'a.sed to de.scribe instead that i>art of Indian life wbicli 
to the (iroeks w'onid apiiear singular and diverting. , . . 
Nevertheless Ins epitome is not without its value; for 
although wo do not Icarii mucli Huii is new from its 
contents, still it lia.s the advantago over all the others of 
being tho most <'oh(‘rent, while at the same time it 
enables us to attribute withc,crtainty au occasional ])assa.go 
to MegasthiMics, w]iif.*]i without its help we could but 
conjecture proceeded from hi«* pen. ' 

Since Strabu, Ai rlaim ■, and Dindoru^ lirtve ilirectotl their 
attention to relate nearly thcsaiue things, it ha..-? resulted 
that the grcMtcst part of the J'.idUco has bi'cu completely 
lost, and that tif many pa.ssag('s, singularly enough, three 
epitomes are extant, to which oceasioually a fourth is added 
by Hinius. 

“ At a great distance from these writers, a nil especially from 
Diodorus, stands Plinius : whence it happens that ho both 
differs most from that writer, and also host supplements his 
» epitomo. Where tho luirrativo of Strabo and Arrianus is at 
onco pleasing and instructive, and Diodorus chaiflis us 
with a lively sketch, J*liny gives instead, in tho baldest Ian- 
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8l ryJ)o (f). 7o) say«, ‘ (jVnomlly spoakiii^, r.fjc 
men who liiive hitherto written on the nfl’nirs of 
(ndia wer(5 a sot of liars, — Do i machos holds 
the tl rst place in the list, M e g a s 1 1i e n e s comes 
next; while Onesikritos and No arch os, 
with others of the same class, manage to stamnier 
out a lew words (of truth). Of this wc^ became the 
more convinced whilst writing the liistory of 
Alexander, faitli whatever can bo placed in 
Doiinachos and Mogastheufe?. 1'hey CDined the 
fables concerning men with Ciirs large onongh to 
sleep ill, men without any mouths, without noses, 
with only one oyo, with spider legs, and witli fingers 
bent hack ward. Ilioy renewed Homer's fables con - 
eerningtho battles of the cranes and pygmies, and 
asserted the latter to be three spans high. ^I’lu'v 
told of ants digging for gold, and i\ans w'itli wedge*- 
shaped heads, oi' serj)ents swallowing down oxen 
and stags, horns and all, — meantime, as Eratosthe- 
nes has oliservcd, accusing c;u‘h other of falsohood. 
Both of those moil were sent us ambassadors to 
Palimbotln’uj— Megasthenus to S an d r o k o 1 1 o s, 
Deimachos to A m i t r o c h a d e s his son, — and 
such are the notes of their i*csidcncc aln’oatl, which, 
r know not wliy, they thought (it to leavt?, 

“ When ho adds, ‘Patroklds certainly does notro- 
aemblo them, nor do any other of the antliorities 

guago, au ill-rlii?e‘=*to<3 cauinoration of nairn's. With liia 
QHUfd wondurfiil ililii^oin.o lio Las written this part, but 
more froqucutly still ho wrtes with too little oaro and judfjf- 
iiient, —a fact of which ive havo already seen nuiueroua 
instances. In a careless way, as is usual, lu! ciuumonds 
authors, so that if you compared liis accounts of Taprobane 
and the kin^^dom of the Frasii yon would think that he had 
lived at. dilForent periods. He frequently commends Megas-i 
theueB, but more frer|U on tly seems to transcrihe him without 
ackuowledfnoont.” — pp. 56-.^8. 




■ 'onsiilj.Hil by l'irato«tlieiiL\s contain sucliabsnnlitics/ 
liniy m*ll wonder, seeing that, of all tb(' writern 
on India, Enitosthenes has cliietly followed Megas- 
thencs. Plinius Nai. says: ‘Lidia 

was opened up toon V knowledge . . . oven by other 
(ircok Avviterg, who, having resided with Indifin 
kings, — as for instance J^regasthenos and Diony- 
sius, — made knoAvn the strength of the ra(M»s which 
[x'oplod the country. It is not, however, worth 
while to fstiidy their a(?coinits with care, so coii- 
llictiiig are tliey, and iiic?redible/ 

“ Those same writers, liOAVovcr, seeing they have 
cojjied into their own pages a great part of his 
cannot by any moans have so entirely dis- 
trusted his veiaeity as one might easily infer tliey 
did from these jadgmonts. And what of this, 
that Dralosthones himself, avIio did not qiioto him 
sparingly, says in »Strab()(p. (589) that “ho scjt^ilown 
the breadth of India from the register of the 
Stathinl, which Avore received ns anthciitic,’— a pas- 
sage AAdiioIi can liavo reference to]\regasth(.Mics alone. 
'I’lio fact is lliey find fault with only two parts of the 
narrative of Mogasthenes, — the on(3 in Avhicli he 
Avrites of the fabulous races of India, and the other 
Avhcrc lie gives an account of Hiu'akles and the 
[ndian Dionysus; although it s(5 liappcus that on 
other matters also they regari led the account giAxn 
by otliei’s as true, rather than that of Mogasthenes. 

“ The Aryan Indians wore from the remotest period 
surrounded on all sides by indigenous tribes in a 
state of barbarism, from whom tlicy dillcred both 
in mind and disposition. They Avero most acutely 
sensible of this difference, and gave it a veryjpoint- 
ed expression. For as barbarians, even by the sane- 



lion «)f the gods tlioinsolves, aro oxc1iu1(h 1 froiii tlio 
Indian fornmoiiwpaltli, so they socm to have boon 
onrrently rogju'ded by the Indians as of a nature 
and disposil.ioti lower-than their own, and bestial 
ratlior than h tiinau. A di fforeucc existing between 
minds is not easily perceived, bub tl\o Indians were 
quick to discern how unlike the barbarous tribes 
were to themselves in bodily figure ; and the 
divorgojico they exaggerated, making had woi’Si*, 
and so framed to themselves a mejital '^picture oi* 
these tribes beyond measure hideous. When 
reports in circulation regarding them had given 
fixity to this conception, the poets seized on it as 
a hsisis for further exaggeration, and embellished 
it with fables. Other races, and those even 
Indian, since they had originated in au intermix- 
ture of tribes, or since they did nob suHicicntly 
fo]lo\)f Indian manners, and especially the system 
of caste, so roused the common hatred of the 
Indians that tlioy were reckoned in the same cate- 
gory with fclie barharians, and represented as equal- 
ly liideous of aspect. Accordingly in the epic 
poems we see all Brahmanical India suri'oundod by 
races not at all real, but so imaginary that somo 
tiraos it cannot be discovered how the fable origi- 
nated. 

“ Forms still moi'e wonderful you will find by 
bcstowijig a look at the gods of the Iiiduins and 
their retinue, among whom particularly the at- 
tendants oFKuvera and Kariikeya arc described 
in such, a manner (conf. MahdhJt. ix. 2558 et seq). 
that hardly anything which it is possible for the 
humaui imagination to invent seems omitted. 
These, however, the Indians now sulticiently dis- 



tiiiguish from the fabulous races, since they 
neither believe that they live within the borders 
of India, nor have any ijitercourse with the human 
,racc. Tliese, therelbre, the ffrccks could not con- 
found with the races of India. 

“ 'Fhcso racen, however, might bo more readily 
confounded with other creatures of the Indian ima- 
gination, wlio held a sort of intermediate ])laee 
between demons and men, and whose number was 
legion, b^r the 11 a k s h a s a s and other 
I* i s a c h a s arc said to have the same characteris- 
tics as the lal)iilous races, and the only diiVcrence 
between Iheiii is that, while a single (evil) attribute 
only is ascribed to (uchrace, many or all of these 
are assigned to the Eakshasas and the Pisachas. 
Altogether so sliglit is the distinction between 
the two that any strict lines of demarcation can 
hardly bedrawnbctwccii them. V'or the JUkshasas, 
though described as very terrible beings, are never- 
theless believed to bo human, and both to live on 
the eartli and take part in Indian battles, so that 
an ordinary Indian could hardly define how the 
nature of a Rfikshasa difters from that of a man. 
There is scarcely any one thing found to charac- 
terize tlio Eakshasas which is not attributed 
to some race or other. Therefore, although the 
Greeks niiglit have hoard of these by ropoi’t, — 
which cannot l)e proved for certain, — they could 
scarcely, by reason of that, have erred in describing 
the manners of the races according to the Ijidiaii 
conception. 

“I’hat reports about these tribes should have 
reached Greece is not to be wondered at. fa- 

bles invented with some glow of poetic fervourhave 



n rcinarkal)lc liuMlity in j^aiiiin^ a wid^i curroncy, 
wliicli \fi all tliti j^rcator hi proportion to tlici 
bolLliiesrf displayed in their iuvcntioJi, Those 
fables also in which tne Indians have rqu’cseiited 
the lower animals as talking to each other have 
been diffused through almost evo y country in 
the world, in a way we cannot understand. Other 
tables found their way to the Greeks l]efore even 
the name of Indiii was kiiowji to them. In this 
class some fables even in llomcr must'' be reck- 
oned,- a matter which, before the A^'das wen: 
better known, admitted only of probable conjec- 
ture, but could not bo established by n ntjncsta>ii ■ 
able proofs. Wc |)eroeiv^‘, moreover, tliat the fui* 
thor tlic epic poems of the Greeks depart from 
their origijial simplicity the more, foi’ that very 
reason, do those fa])k‘S ercc]) iido them; while 
ii vejy liberal use of them is made by tlic 
poets of a later age. It would be a. great mistake 
to snpj)oso tliat those fables only in which India 
is mentioned proceeded from India ; for a fabh; in 
becoming current carries along with it tlie naim* 
of the locality iji which the scene of it is laid. An 
example will make this clear. The Indians sup 
poscrl that towards the north, beyond tluj Ilima 
laya, dwelt the IT t ta rak ur i, a people wlio en- 
joyed a long and happy life, to Avhoin disease and 
care wore unknown, and who revelled in eviny 
delight ill a land all paradise. This fable imuhi 
its way to the \Vest, carrying with it the name ol' 
the locality to wliich it related,' and so it came to 
pass that from the time ofllesiod the Greeks su]i- 
poseii that towards the noi’Lli lived the Ji y }> e r b o- 
r e a ii s, whose very iitiine was fasliioned after some 



likoness Lo ihc Juduiii name. 1'lie reason why the 
Indians placed the scat of this happy people towards 
the north is man ii'est; but there was not thesllghtcsL 

^reason whieli can l)e discovcH'cd why tlie Greeks 
should have done so. Nay, the locality assic^ncd 
to tlie Hyperboreans is not only out of harmony, 
but in direct conilict, with that conception of the 
world whicrh the Greeks entertained. 

“ The first knowledge of the mythical geography 
of the Indfiins dates from this period, wlien the 
(becks were the unconscious recipients of Indian 
fables. Fresh knowledge was imparted by Sky- 
I a X, who lirsb gave a description of India ; and 
all writers from the time of Skylax, with not a 
single exception, mention those labiilous races, 
l)ut ill such a way that they are wont to speak of 
them as -^StliiopiaiiH ; by doing winch they have 
incurred obloquy ami the snsjiicion of dishonesty, 
#*spccial]y K 1 6 s i a s. This writer, however, is not 
at all untruthful when he says, in the coiiclu- 
, oi hiii IndlJca that ‘ho omits many ol’ 
these stories, and others still more marvellous, 
that he may not appear, to such as have not seen 
lliesc, Lobe telling what is incredible;' for he 
could have described many other labulous races, 
as for example men with the licads of tigers {vt/iU 
ffhi’tnnnrhfh), oLIicrs with the necks of snakes 
(c//a if q/r'nvt.s), others having horses' heads (/if 
v'tidtntnSf nSvai}iut:hds\ otlnu's with feel like dogs 
(srdiftuhiii), others with four feet (rlntltii>hpadtii{)y 
others with three eyes {it unjinia^ and others with 
six hundred. 

• Nor were the companions of Alexander Ut 
disregard tUcofc fable;::,— in fad, scarcely any ol 

D 



thein floiihtfxlf lu'ir trill, Ii. Fur, geiierHlI}’ .speaking, 
Miey m?rc eoiinniinieatcd to them by the Brah- 
maus, whoriu leiiruing :iiul wi.'^doni they held in 
the uLuK).st veiici’ation. Why, tlicn. should we be 
surpriMod that Mega.stlicnes also, following extiin 
[)les so higli and numerous, should liavc liaudled 
those fables ? Ilis a(*eonnt oF them is to be found 
ill Strabo/l 1 ; riiny, Jfisl, Ntff, vii. ‘J. 1 1*22; Soliuus 
o2.'’ (Sell. ]). (M.) ' 

SeliwaTilxck then (‘xam inos the fal)lo.s related by 
J\lega.stlumeM, and having showJi that tliey were of 
Imlian origin, thus jiroc.-eods (p. 7 1) : — 

“ ’nioreliative veraeily ofMegasLhenes, tlien,ea!i - 
nut be quesLioned, for ho related truthfully both 
what he acLuaily saw, and what was told him by 
others. If w'o therefore seek lo know what re 
lianeo is to bo placed on any f)arti(Uilar narrativf', 
thi.s other point must be considored, liow far his 
inforniaiits W(!VO worthy of credit. Hut hero no 
ground for .su.^picion exists; for on those mattors 
which did not conic under his own observation 
lie had his iiirorniation from tlm.so J3rahiriaixs 
who were the rulers of the state, to wliom he 
again and again appeals as his authorities. Ac- 
cordingl}' ho xvas able not only to describe how 
the kingdom of the Prasii was governed, but 
also to give an esLimuto of the power of other 
nations and the strength of ilieir armies. Hence 
wc cannot wonder that Indian ideas are to be 
found in the books of Megasthcncs mixed up with 
accounts' of what he personally observed and with 
Greek ideas. 

“^rUerefure to him, as to the companions of Al * 
txander, it cinuiot be objected that he told too 



rnudi. That he did not tfll too little to give an 
adequate at^eount of hidian affaira to (Jreek 
readers we know. For lie has deseribod the 
^eoinifcry, its soil, e.linia-fce, aiwmals, and i)laiits, its 
goveriJiiKad and religion, the niaiirinrs of its 
pfM)|)lo and tl]fir arts, — in short, the wliolo of 
fridiau life from the king to the remotest tribe ; 
and he lias scainuHl every object with a mind 
vSouiida.nd unprejudieod, without overlooking even 
trilling an^ niinntc circumstances. If wc see any 
part omitted, a little only said about tlio religion 
and gods of the Indians, and nothingat all about 
their literature, wo should reflect that W'e are not 
reading his veritable book, but only an epitome 
and some particular fragments that have survived 
the wreck of time.’^ (p. 75.) 

Of the slight mistakes into which lie fell, some 
are of that kind into which evejl the most rarefiil 
observer may bo betrayed, as for instance his 
incorrectly stating tliiit the V ipasa pours its 
watiM’s into the Iravati. Others had their 
origin in his misapprehension of the meaning of 
Ftidian words ; to which head must be referred Ids 
as.sertion that among the Indians laws wc?ro not 
written, l)iit everything decided by memory. Be- 
sides he alleges that on those Brahmans who had 
thrice erred in making up the calendar sihmee for 
therest of their lives was enjoined as a punishment. 
1’his passage, which has not yet been cleared up, 

T would explain by supposing that ho had heard 
the Indian word ^udntiiiiy a name whicli is applied 
both to a tjuaturn person and to any ascetic. 
•Finally, some errors had their sourc’.e in this, ^hat 
he looked at Indian mailers from a Creek’s point 



oi from ^N'liirh il, rrnulio<l Miut- lio did not (‘or 
\v.vi\y oniinpraLo l]ie(‘rtsippi, n.nd si miwtiilu'n 

rioponnh nrtlio Tiidian g(j(ls and oUior innttors. 

“NotwiUistanding, tlie work of Mes:astlicnris- in 
so fill’ as it is a pssrt of ( J rook liiovatnro ami or( i rook 
and lloimm loarnin^ — is, as it w(.‘n>, iho cnlmina 
lion of the knowlodj^e wliicli the ancients (woi' 
twjnircd of India: for iiltliongh the geograph ic^nl 
science of the Greeks attained siff.orwards a per • 
foot form, nevertheless the knowledge of India 
derived from the hooks of Mc'gasthcaies has only 
npin oached j)crfect accuracy the more closely those 
who liavc written after him on India have followed 
Ills Iiid!k(f>, And it is not only on account of his 
own merit that MegastlionSs is a writer of great 
importance, I)ut also on this other gromid, that 
while other writers have borrowed a great part ol‘ 
what they relate from liini, lu^ exercised a powerful 
inllucnce on the whole splanv* of Tjaliii and 
Greek scientilic kiiowledg*?. 

‘*C(;siile.s this authority ivliiclr the ladika of 
Mogastlienes holds in Greek literatun*, his remains 
liavc another value, since they hold not the last 
place among the sources whence we derive our 
knowledge ol* Indian nniaiuity. Vov as tliorc' 
now exists ii knowledge; of our own of ancient 
1 ndia, still on some points he increases the kuow'- 
iedgo which we have accpiircd from other sources, 
even though his narrative not seldom I’cquircs to 
he supplemented and corrected. Notwithstanding, 
it must be coiic/;ded that the new infonnatioii wo 
have learned from him is neither extremely great in 
anmniit nor W(?ight. What is of greater importance^ 
than :ill that is now in what ho has told uf?, is - iLat 



Jip liar, reralled a pii^faire ul’MiP poiulition of hitiia 
a, I, a dpliiiiie poriod, — a rorvire of all I ho groater 
Y;dn»‘, Ijpcausp fiidiaa litej-al iifo, always self con 
sist('ni,, is vvoiif to leave iis fn the ^I'calcst doid>f 
if we siadc lo knoAV w hat: haj^peiied at any ])ariicnlar 
lime.” (])|). 7 ( 4 , 77 .) 

l|j is yet an imsc liled ( jiicslaon whet, lier the 7/n7/7/a 
wais wiatleii in the Attic or tlic Ionic dialect.'^' 

I'lic auiliorilirs are (inotod )»y Sc]i\vaub('ck 

{|t|). LM) to sliow that tlic* indiha of Me.s^asl licnrs was 
divided int o four ])ooks : — A(1i('ti. 1 Vk p. J5;k— where 

1 he 2iid hook is meat ioaed ; t'leaj. Alex. .S7/Yoa. I. p. 132 
^'.vlh., where (he 3rd ])Ook is aieatioaed ; .loseplt. 
dp/,,/?, I. 20, a ad Aiili'/, Jiid. X, xi. j, where (lie 4th l)ook 
is nientioaed— ef. (k S.vaeell. toai. I. p. 41!), Itoaa. The 
assia'inneat of the h’a^^iaeats to their resp('et ive books was 
a matter of soaie diiliealty, as the <»rd('v of their coaaeetioa 
\aries ia dillereiit authors. 



FRAGMENT 1., 

OK AN KiMTOMK ok MkOASTHRNRS. 

(Diotl. H. 3542.) 

(J)5.) ’India, which is in sliapc quadrilateral, 
has its ea.stoi'u a.s well as its 'western side 
bounded by the great s(*a, but on the north- 
ern side it is divided by Mount II e mo do s 
from that part of Skythia which is Inhabited 
by those Skythiaus who are called the Sakai, 
while the fourth or western side is bomided by 
the river called the Indus, w’hich is perhaps 
the largest of all rivers in the world after the 
Nile. * The extent of the whole country from 
east to w'cst is said to be 28,000 st-adia, and 
from north to south 32,000. * Being thus of 
such vast extent, it scorns well-nigh to em- 
brace the whole of the northern tropic zone 
of the earth, and in fact at the extreme point of 
I ridia the gnomon of the sundial may frequently 
bo ob.sorved to cast no shadow, while the constel- 
lation of the Bear is by night invisible, and in 
the remotest parts even Ai'cturus di.sappcar.s 
from view. Consistently with this, it is also 
sf alcd that shadows there kill to the southward. 

■‘India has manyhuge mountains which abound 
in fruit-trees of every kind, and many vast 
plains of great fertility — ^niore or less beautiful, 

* With Kpit. 1, conf. Pragin. ii., iii. (in hid. Aiit. vol. V. 

p. 8(i,4c. 2). 

Conf, Fragiu. iv. 


^ Conf. Fragm, ix. 



but all alike intersected by a multitude of rivers. 
® The greater part ot‘ the soil, morcovei’, is under 
irrigation, and consequently bears two cn)ps in 
the corfrso of the year. It teems at the san)e 
time with aiiitnals of all sorts, — boasts of the Held 
and fowls of the air, — of all different degrees of 
strength and size. * It is prolific, besides, in ele- 
phants, which are of monstrous bulk, as its 
soil snppfics food in unsparing profusion, mak- 
ing those animals far to exceed in stomgth 
those that are bred in L i b y a. It results also 
that, since they arc caught in great numbers by 
the Indians and trained for war, they are of 
great moment in turning the scale of victory. 

(36.) ^ The inhabitants, in like manner, hav- 
ing abundant moans of subsistence, exceed in 
consequence the ordinary stature, and are distin- 
guished by their proud boai’ing. They are also 
found to be well skilled in tlio arts, as might be 
expected of men who inhale a pure air and 
drink the vei'y finest water. " And while the 
soil bears on its surface all kinds of fruits 
which are known to cultivation, it has also 
under ground numerous veins of all sorts of 
metals, for it contains much gold and silver, 
and copper mid iron in no small quantity, and 
even tin and other inetahs, which are employed 
in making articles of use and ornament, as well 
as the implements and accoutrements of war. 

■ * In addition to cereals, there grows throughout 


*•" Conf. Fragni. xi. 



Fridia mnc)i iiiillot, which i.s kept well watered 
by the profiiHion of river-streams, and much 
pulse of diilerent soi'J:s, and rice also, and what 
is called bospornm, as avcII as many other plants 
nscful for food, of which most grow spon- 
taneously. The soil yields, moreover, not a 
few other edible products fit for the subsistence 
of animals, about which it would be tedious to 
write. It is accordingly affirmed that famine 
has never visited India, and that there has 
never been a general scarcity in the supply of 
nourishing food. *^For, since there is a double 
jraiiifall in the course of each year, — one in the 
winter season, when the sowing of wheat lakes 
place as in other counlines, and the second 
at the time of the summer solstice, which is the 
proper season for sowing rice and bo>ipornm, as 
well as sesamum and millet — the inhabilanls of 
India almost always gather in two harvests an- 
nually ; and even should one of the sowings prove 
more or less abortive they are always sure of the 
other crop. ^*Tlic fru'ts, moreover, of spon- 
tiiueous growth, and the esculent roots which 
grow in marshy places and arc of varied sweet- 
ness, afford abundant sustenance for man. The 

fact is, almost all the plains in the country 
have a moisture which is alike gcuial, whether 
it is derived from the rivers, or from the rains 
of the summer season, which are wont to fall 
year at a . stated ^Kiriod with surprising ' 
regularity ; while the great heat which prevails 



vipens the roots which grow in the marshes, 
and especially those of the tiill reed's. 

’ ‘ But, fiirthor, thert^ are usages observed by 
Alie Indians which eontribhte to prevent the 
oceurreneo of famine among them ; for wiicreas 
among other ifations it is usual, in the contests 
of war, to mvage the soil, and thus to reduce 
it to au uncultivated waste, among the Indians, 
oil tlie conirary, by whom husbandmen ai’c re- 
garded as a olas.s that is sacred and inviolable, 
the tillers of the soil, oven when battle is raging 
in their neighbourhood, are undisturbed by any 
sense of danger, for tlio combatants on either 
side in waging the conilict make carnage of 
each other, but allow those engaged in hus- 
bandry to remain quite uninolostod. Besides, 
they neither ravage an enemy’s land with fire, 
nor out down its troo-s. 

(37.) India, again, possesses many rivers 
bol.li large and navigable, wliicli, having their 
sources in the mountains which stretch along 
the northern fronliov, travoi'se the level country, 
and not a few of these, after uniting with each 
other, fall into the river called the Ganges. 

Now tin’s nver, which at its source is 30 
stadia broad, flows from north to south, and 
empties its waters into the ocean forming the 
eastern boundary of the Gangaridai, a 
nation which possesses a vast force of the 
•largest-si^ed elephants. Owing to this, tjjeir 
country has never been conquered by any 



foreign king : for all other iiaiiuiis dread the 
overwliolmiiig number and stioiigtli of tliese 
animals. [Thus Alexander the Makedonian, 
after conquering all Asia, did not make wui 
upon the Gangnridai,f as he did on all oihei's; 
lor when ho had aiTivcd with all his troops at 
the 1‘ivcr Ganges, and had subdued all the other 
Indians, he abandoned as hopeless an invasion 
of the Gangaridai when ho leanietl that they 
possessed four thousand elephants well trained 
and etjuipped for war.] ^“Another river, about 
the same size us the Ganges, called the I n d u s, 
has its sources, like its rival, in the north, and 
falling into the ocean forms ou Hs iray the 
boundary of India ; in its passage through the 
vast stretch of level country it receives not a 
few tributary streams which arc navigable, 
the most notable of them being the II n pa u is, 
the II u d a s p e s, and the A k c s i n o s. 
Besides these rivers there arc a great many 
others of evciy description, which permeate the 
country, and supply water for the luu’tnrc of 
garden vegetables and crops of .‘dl sorts. ®‘*JNow 
to account for the rivei’S being so nuu)crous, and 
the supply of water so superabaudaht, the 
native pliilosophex’s and proficients in natural 
seicucc advance the following reasons : — They 

t Gouf. Lassen, Vciilapot. 16. 

Coni Fragm. xxi, in hid, Anl. vol. V. p. b8, c. vi. 2-? 

ii.19 Coni Fragm. xx. in hid. Aid. vol. V. n. 87,* c. iv. 
51.1 a. 
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say ilie pountrips wliicOi miiTOund Fiulia 
tlio-sii of UiP tSkyMiians and BakFnaii.s, and uIko 
ol’tlie Aryans — are more elevated tliaii Fiulia, so 
^.bat Uioiu waters, agreeably, to natnral law, flow 
down togolliei’ from all sides to tlie plains 
beneath, wher^they grjulaally saturate the soil 
with uioisinrc, and gcnci'ato a multitude of 
rivers. 

A pccnliarity is found to exist in one of the 
rivers of India, — that called the S i 1 1 a s, which 
flows from a fountain bearing the same name. 
Ft differs from all other rivers in this respect-, — 
that nothing cast into it will float, bnt every • 
thing, strange to say, siidcs down to the bottom. 

(dS.) ®*F.t is saidthat Fndia, lacing of enormous 
size when taken as a whole, is peojiled by races 
both numerous and diverse, of which not oven 
one was originally of foreign desgont, but all wen? 
evidently indigenous ; *®and moreover t hat Fiulia 
neither roceiveil a colony from abroad, nor .sent 
out a colony to any other nation. 'J’hc legend.s 
I'nrther infoian us that in piamitive times the 
inhabitants subsisted on such fruits as the earth 
yielded spoulancou.sly, and wero clothed with 
the skins of the boasts fotiml in tlio country, 
as was the (lase with the Greeks ; and that, in 
like manner as lultli fhoyn, the arts and other 
appliances which improve human life were gra- 
dually invoiitoil. Necessity heusclf teiudiing 


i'nuf. I'lllt'lil. .\I\ I. 



them to an animal at onee dooile and fui'nished 
not only with hands ready to second all his 
eflbrts, bnt also with reason and a keen intel- 

The men ot‘ greatest learning among the 
fndians tell certain legends, of‘ vdiich it may be 
propel’ to give a bviof snnnnaiy^ They relate 
that in the most primitive times, when the 
people of the country worn still living in vil- 
lages, J) i o II II s 0 s made his appearance com- 
ing from the regions lying to the west, and 
at the head of a considerable army. He over- 

I I’UAOM. I. B. Diod. III. tw. 

< Ion ci'i'n ! inj I )ionv son. 

Now some, as I have nlrcady said, supposing 
tliat there were three individuals of this name, who 
lived in did'oront .ages, assign to each appropriate 
achievements. Tiny saj', then, that the most an- 
cicut of them was 1 n d o a, .and that us the (ionntry, 
with its gonial temporatnve. produced spoiitane- 
onsly the vine-tree in great abundance, he was 
the first who crushed grajios and discovered the 
use of the properties of wine, lu like manner ho 
ascei’taincd what culture was requisite for figs and 
other fruit trees, and tiansinitted tliis knowledge 
to aftev-times ; and, in .a word, lb was he who found 
out how these fruits should be gathered in, 
whence also he was called L n ii a i o s. This same 
Bionusos, however, they call also Katapogdn, 
sinee it is a custom among the fndians to nonrisb 
Iht-lr beards with great care to the very end of 




ran tlie whole of India, a?? tli(?re was no great 
city oapable of resisting his arms. The heat, 
liowover, having become excessive, and the 
• soldiers of Dionnsos being afflicted with a pes- 
tilence, the leader, who Avas i^emarkablo for 
his sagacity,# carricxl his troops away from the 
plains lip to the hills. There the army, re- 
cruited by the cool breezes and the waters 
thali flowed fri'sh from the fountains, recovered 
from sickness. ®^Tho place among the moun- 
tains where Dionusos restored his troops to 
health was called micros; from which cii’^ 

their life. Dionusos then, at the head of an army, 
inarclKMi to evciy part of the ivorld, and taught 
mankind the planting of the vine, and how to 
crush grapes in the winepress, whence he ivas call- 
ed L u u a i o s. Having in like manner imparted 
to all a knowdedge of his other inventions, he ob- 
tained after his depaidure from among men 
immortal honour from those who had benefited by 
his labours. It is further said tliat the place is 
pointed out in India oven to this day where the 
god hail bcon, and that cities are called by his 
name in the vernacular dialects, and that many 
otlier important evidences ntill exist of his having 
been born in India, about which it would be tedi- 
ous to write. 

et seqq. Coaf. Fragm. Ivii. 

25.JS Fragra. 1. in Tml. AvL vol. V. p. 89, c. 

vii. Ho tpU:i UR further,*' &c, to c. viii. — “ on the principle 
of merit.” # 



onninlrnirip, no ilonbl., ilie fjrpolvs h:ive iranR* 
iiiiMcxI to poslorII,y iho loj^ond eoiioeriiinji^ Uio 
ofofl. Dioiinso,^ was bred in hitt falhcr's 
////(///.§ “** riaving* after this tnrnotl Iii.s ationlion 
1.0 the artificial propagal.ion of useful plants, lie 
communicated tlie secret to tl\Oi» Indians, and 
tauglit l.hcm the way to make wine, as well as 
other ;ivts eoiuluoiv’e to human well-being. ‘**110 
was, besides, the founder of large cities, which 
ho fomed by removing the villages to conve- 
nient sites, while ho also showed Iho people how 
to worship the deity, and introduced laws and 
courts of justice. Having thus achieved alto- 
gether many great and noble works’, he was re- 
garded as a deity and gained immortal honours. 
Jt is related also of liini that he led ahoiit with 
Ins army a groat host of women, and employed, 
in marslialling his troops fur battle, drums and 
cymbals, as tlio trumpet Jiad not in liis days I)een 
invented; ®\*ind that after reigning over the 
whole of India for two and fifty years he died of 
old ago, while his sons, succeeding to the go- 
verament, trausniitled the sceptre in unhrokiiu 
succession to their ]>ustenly, '*** At last, after 
many generations had conic and gone, the so- 
vereignty, it is s;iid, >vas dissolvotl, and demo., 
era! ic goveriunents were sot up in the cities. 

(*.>, 1 .) Sucli, then, arc t he traditions regard- 
ing D i o n u s o s and his deseendimts eurreut 


/‘WOf. 


(Vmf. Fragiii. li. 



among the Jiuh’aiis who inhabit the hill-conntiy. 

‘■‘They further assert that llerak iSsjjalso 
was bom among tlicm. I’liey assign to liinn 
•like the Greeks, the dab and tholion’s skin. He 
far surpassed oilier men in personal sireiigtli and 
prowess, and cleared sea and land of evil beasts. 
•'■'Alarrying many wives he begot many sons, but 
one daughter only. Tlio sons having reached 
man’s eslitte, he divided all India into equal por- 
tions for his children, wliom he made kings in 
diflbrent parts of his dominions. IIo provided 
similarly for his only daughter, whom ho reared 
np and made a queen. lie was the founder, 
also, of no small number of cities, the most re- 
nowned and greatest of which he called Pali- 
botlira. llo bnilt tlicrcm many sumptuouf; 
palaces, and settled within its walls a nninei’ou.s 
population. Tlio city he fortified with trenches 
ol‘ nolable dimensions, which were filled with 
water introduced from tlic river. Heiakles, 
accordingly, after his removal from among men, 
obtained immortal honoui'; and bisdeseondants, 
having reigned for many generations and .sig- 
ualiKcd themselves by groat acUicvcmciits, nei- 
ther made any expedition beyond the confine.*; 
of India, nor sent out any colony abread. At 

st.sa Conf. Fmgm. 1. in Tml. Aid. vol. V. pp. gJl-DO, c. 
viii., from ” Bafcthat. 'Uorculed,” &c. to “ of Uisdaugblcr.’. 

II Appureutly S i v a is meant, lhoii;;1i liLi ntatiii wivea ami 
.sons arc unknown tti Iiin‘iu mythology.— ISn. • 

Conf. Fragm. ,xxr. 
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last, however, after many yeare had gone, most 
of the cities adopted the d^nocratic form ot 
government, though some retained the kingly 
until the invasion of the coiintiy by A 1 o x a n>« 
der. “ Of several remarkable customs existing 
among the Indians, there is onef pi’escribed by 
their ancient philosophers •which one may regard 
as truly admirable : fur the law ordains that 
no one among tliem shall, under any cir- 
cumstances, be a slave, but that> enjoying fioe- 
doin, they shall lospect the equal right to it 
which all possess: fur those, ihey Hiourjlit, who 
have Icai'ncd neither to domineer over nor to 
cringe to others Avill attain the life best adapted 
for all vicissitudes of lot : for it is but fair and 
reasonablo to institute laws wliicb bind ail 
equally, but allow properly to bo unevenly dis- 
tributed. 

(40.) Thowholopopulation of India is divided 
into seven castc.s, of which thc^r^rZ is formed 
by the collective body of tho Philosopher s,^ 
which in point of number is inferior to the 
other classes, but in point of dignity preeminent 
over all. For tlic pbilosophers, being exempted 
from all public duties, are neither the masters 
nor the servants of others. They arc, however, 
engaged by private persons to offer the saorliices 
due in lifetime, and to celebrate the obsequies of 

^ 4iXd<ro<^oi, Strabo, Diod. 2o0«rrai, Arr. 

Conf. Fragm. xxxii. iiiiftd. Aiit. vol. V. pp. &1*92, 

I', xi. and xii. 
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ihc dead : for they are bdievnd to bo most dear 
to the gods, and to be the most conversant with 
matters pertaining to Hades. In requital of 
•Such services they receive valuable gifts and 
privileges. ** To the people of India at large 
they also render great benefits, when, gathered 
together at the beginning of the year, they foi'e- 
wam the assembled multitudes about dronghis 
and wet weather, and also about propitious 
winds, and diseases, and other topics capable of 
profiting the hearers. Thus the people and the 
sovereign, learning beforehand what is to hap- 
pen, always make adequate provision against 
a coming deficiency, and never fail to prepare 
beforehand what will help in a time of need. 
The' philosopher who errs in his predictions 
incurs no other penalty than obloquy, and he 
then observes silence for the rest of his life. 

The secoml caste consists of the H n s b a n d- 
men,* who appear to bo far more numerous 
than the others. Being, moreover, exempted 
from fighting and other public services, they de- 
vote the whole of their time to tillage ; nor 
would an enemy coming upon a husbandman 
at work on his land do him any harm, for men 
of this class, being regarded as public .benefac- 
tors, are protected from all injury.' The land, 
thus remaining unravaged, and producing heavy 
crops, supplies the inhabitants with all tliat is 


* Vftopyoif Stmb. Arr, Diod. 
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requisite to make life vei^ enjoyable. The 
husbandmen thorasQlvcs, with tlieir wives and 
cliildrcn, live in the country, and entirely avoid 
going into town. *“*Thoy pay a land-tributo to* 
the king, because all India is the property of 
the crown, and no private porscfri is permitted 
to own land. Besides the land-tribute, they 
pay into the royal ti’easury a fourth part of the 
produce of the soil. « 

The ill ini caste consists of the Neatherds 
and Shepherds, t and in general ofall herdsmen 
who neither settle in towms nor in villages, but 
live in tents. By hunting and trapping they 
clear the country of noxious birds and wild 
beasts. As they apply themselves eagerly and 
assiduously to this pursuit, they free India ftom 
the pests with which it abounds, — all sorts of 
wild beasts, and birds which devour the seeds 
sown by the husbandmen. J 

(41 .) The fonriJi caste consists o f the A r t i- 
zans.§ Of these some arc armoum's, Avhile 
others make the implements which husbandmen 
and others find useful in their different callings. 
This class is not only exempted from paying 

f BovxnXot Kai iroifuues ko'i xaddXov wdurfs o{ vofiftt, 
Diod. Iloi/iem Kai Btjptvral, Strab. Hoiptves re 
8 ovk6\oi, Art. 

t Sbophords and hunters were not a caste of Hindua, 
but were probably tribes like the Abhirs or Ahira, Dhan- 
drc.—lilD. 

5 Tf;^j'irot. 



taxes, but even receives maintenance from the 
royal exclie(iuer. 

*" T hey?/!/i caste is the M i 1 i t a r y . ( j It is well 
♦ortjanizioiland equipped for tvar, holds the second 
place in point of numbers, and gives itself up to 
idleness and timusemcut in the times of peace. 
The entire force — meu-at-arms, war-horses, 
wav-olo 2 )liauts, ajid all — are maintained at the 
king’s e.xupijsc. 

The sixth caste consists of the Overseers. 
It is their province to inquire into and superin- 
tend all that goes on in Indui, and make report 
to the kingj^f or, whore there is not a king, to 
the magistrates. 

The A'o.’ea//* caste consists of the Coun- 
(! i 1 1 0 r s and Assessor s, — of those who de- 
liberate on pnblws aftairs. It is the smallest 
class, lool<ing to number, but the most respected, 
on account of the higli character and wisdom of 
its members ; fur fi-om their ranks the advisers 
of the king are taken, and the treasurers of the 
slate, and tlie arbiters who settle disputes. The 
gencmls of the array also, and the chief magis- 
trates, usually belong to this class. 

Such, then, arc about the parts into which 
the body politic in India is divided. No one is 
allowed to marry out of his ovvni caste, or to 

II no\e/4«rra(, Strab. Arr. 

^ Dioil. Strab. ’EwterKon-ot, Arr. la this ths 

class of officers referred to as sheriffs — nia&dj/iatra— ii the 
Atoka inscriptioas ? Conf. hid. Ant. vol.V. pp. 267-8.— Go. 
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exercise any calling or art except his own : for 
instance, a soldier cannot become a husbandmau, 
or an artizan a philosopher,’** 

(42.) India posfeesses a vast number of huge^ 
elephants, which far surpass those fo^wd elsewhere 
both in strength and size. This animal does 
not cover the female in a peculiar way, as some 
affirm, but like hm^es and other quadrupeds- 
®''jrhe period of gestation is at shortest sixteen 
months, and at fiirtliosi oighteen.t Like mares, 
they generally bring forth but cue young one 
at a time, and this the dam sucklc's for six years. 

Most elephants live to ho ns old as an ex» 
tremely old man, but the most aged live two 
hundred years. 

Among the Indians officers are appointed 
even for foreigners, whose duty is to see that 
no foreigner is wmiiged. Should any of them 
lose his health, they sehd physicians to attend 
him, and take care of him otherwise, and if he 
dies they bury him, and deliver over such pro- 
perty as he leaves to bis relatives. Thejudges 


* “It appears stran^G that MojfasthenSs fehould have 
divided the people India into seven eastcjs . . . Herodotus, 

however, had dixaded the people of l^'gypt into seven castes, 
namely priests, s(jldiera, iioi*daiifion, swineherds, tradesmen, 
mterpreters, and stcorsineii ; atidMogaslIieiiosiuayther^ore 
have taken it for granted that tlu’Tu were seven castes in 
India. It is a curious fiwit that, from the time of Alexander's 
expedition to a comparatively recoTit date, geographers 
and others have continually drawn analogies between Egypt 
and ludia.” — Wheeler’s Hist, of Indifi, vol. III. p. 192, note 
Conf. Fragm. xxxvi. 

t vFor some remarks on this point see Blochmann’s trans- 
lation of the Ain-i-A khari, p. 118. 
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also decide cases in which foreigners are con- 
cerned, with the greatest care, and come down 
sharply on those who take unfair advantage of 
ithem. [What we have now said regarding 
India and its antiquities will suffice for our pre- 
sent purpose;^ 


BOOK I. 

> Feagm. II. 

Arr. Ej^ed. Alex. V. 6. 2-11. 

Of the Boundaries of India, its General 
Gharacter, and Us Bivers.X 

According to Eratosthenes, and Megasthenes 
who lived with Siburtios the satrap of 
ArachOsia, and who, as he himself tells us, 
often visited Sandrakottos§ the king of the 
Indians, India forms the largest of the four parts 
into which Southern Asia is divided, while 
the smallest part is that region which is includ- 
ed between iho Euphrates and our own sea. 
The two remaining parts, which are separated 
from the others by tho Euphrates and the 
Indus, and lie between these rivers, are scarcely 
'of sufficient sizo to be compared with India, 
even should they be taken both together. The 
same writers say that Bidia is l^uuded on its 

X Oonf. Epii. ad mit, 

§ The name of Chandraflfupta is written by the Greeks 
Sandrokottos, Sandrakottas, Sandrakottos, Androkottos, 
and (boat) Sandroknptoa. Cf. Schlegel, Bill, Ind, I. Sl5. — 
Schwanbeck, p. 13, n. 6. 
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eastern side, right onwards to the south, by the 
great ocean ; that its northern frontier is formed 
by tho Kaukasos range as far as the junction of 
that range with Tautros ; and that the boundary, 
towards tho west and the north-west, as far as 
the great ocean, is formed by the- river Indus. 
A considerable portion of India consists of a 
level plain, and this, as they conjecture, has 
been formed from tho alluvial depqsits of the 
river,' — inferring this fi’om the fact that in other 
countries plains whicli arc far away from tho 
sea are gencmlly foi’matious of their respective 
rivers, so that in old times a country was even 
called by the name of its river. As an instance, 
there is the so-called plain of the H e rm o s — a 
river in Asia (Miuoi’), which, flowing from the 
Mount of Mother Dindymono, falls into the sea 
near tho .^olian city of Smyrna. There is also 
the Lydian plain of the Kaiistros, named 
after that Lydian river ; and another, that of the 
K a iko s, in Mysia ; iiud one also in Karia, — 
that of tho M a i a n d r os, which extends even to 
Miletos, which is au Ionian city. [As for Egypt, 
both tho historians Herodotus and Hekataios (or 
at any i-ato the author of the work on Egypt if 
he was other thau Hekataios) alike agree in de- 
claring it to be the gift of the Nile, so that that 
country Was perhaps oven called after the river ; , 
for in early times Aigyptos was the name of 
the^iver which now*a-days both the Egyptians 
and other nations call the N i 1 e, as the words 
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of Homer clearly prove, when he says that 
Menelaos stationed his ships at the mouth of 
the river Aigyptos. If, then, there is but a 
» single river in each plain, and these rivers, 
though by no moans large, are capable of 
forming, as tlloy flow to the sea, much new land, 
by carrying down silt from the uplands, where 
their sources are, it would be unreasonable to 
reject the ibelicf in the case of India that a great 
part of it is a level plain, and that this plain is 
fonned from the silt deposited by the rivers, 
seeing that the Hermos, and the Kaiistros, and 
the Kaikos, and the Maiandros, and all the many 
rivers of Asia which fall into the Mediterranean, 
even if united, would not bo fit to bo compared 
in volume of water with an ordinary Indian 
river, and much less with the greatest of them 
all, the Ganges, Tvith which neither the Kgyp- 
tian Nile, nor the Danube which flows 
through Europe, can for a moment bo compared. 
Nay, the whole of these if combined all into 
one are not equal eveu to the Indus, which is 
already a largo river where it rises from its 
fountains, and which after receiving as tribu- 
taries fifteen rivers all greater than those of 
Asia, and bearing off from its rival the honour 
of giving name to the country, falls at last into 
the sea.* 

• Strabo, XV. 1. 32, ^ 700.— [All tho rivers meutjioned 
(the last of which is the Uupatus) rmite in one, the Indus.] 
They say that fifteen considerable rivers, in all, flow into it. 
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Fragm. III. 

Ai'r. Indiea, II. 1. 7> 

Of the Boundaries of India. f 
(See li’anslation of Arrian.) 

Fragm. IV. • 

Strabo, XV. i. 11,— p. 68». 

Of the Boundaries and, Extent of ludia.^ 
India is bounded on the north byHhe extre- 
mities of T a u r o s, and from A r i a n aio the 


t Conf. Epit. 1, and for notes on the same see Indian 
Antiquary, vol. V. p. 330 . — ^Bd. 

t Conf. Epit. 1, 2. Pliny (Hist Nat. VI. 21. 2) states that 
India extends from norin to south 28,150 thousand paces. 
This number, though it is not exactly equal to 22,300 stadia, 
but to 22,800, nevertheless approaches the number given by 
Megasthen^s nearer than anv other. Prom the numbers 
which both Arrian {Ind. iii. 8} and Strabo (pp. 68-60, 690) 
give, Diodorus differs i*omailfably, for lie says the breadth 
extends to 28,000, and the length to 32,000 stadia. It 
would be rash to deny that^Megastheu^s may also have 
indicated the larger numbers of Diodorus, for Arrian 
(Ind. iii. 7-8) adds to the number Ibo words “ %vhere 
shortest” ani^Uvhere narrowest!” and Strabo ip. 689) 
has added to the expression of the breadth the words ” at 
the shortest” and, referring to Mcgosthon6s and Deima- 
chos, says distinctly ” who slate lliat in some places the 
distance from the southern sea is 20,000 stadia, and in 
others 30,000 (pp. 68-69). There can be no doubt, ^wever, 
that Megasthenes regarded the smaller, and Deimachos 
the larger number as correot ; for the larger seemed to 
Arrian unworthy of mention, and Strabo (p. 690) savs 
decidedly, Megasthenes and DSimachos incline to oe 
more moderate in their estimate, for according to them 
the distance from the southern sea to Caucastis is over 
20,000 stadia : jySimaehos, however, allows that the dis- 
tance in some places etsceeds 30,000 stadia” ! by which he 
quite excludes Megasthenes from this opinion.^ And at 
p. 72, w^here ho mentions the 30,000 stadia of Deimachos, 
he ^oGs not say a word of Megasthenes. But it must be 
certain that 16,000 stadia is the only measure Megasthenes 
gave of the breadth of India. For not only Strabo (p. 689) 
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Eastern Soa by the mountains which are variously 
called by the natives of tliese regions P a r a p a- 
m i s 0 s, and II o m 6 d o s, and II i m a o s,§ and 
pther names, but by the •Macedonians Kau- 
kasos.|! boundary on the west is the 

river I n d u s, but the southern and eastern sides, 
which are both much greater than the others, 
runout into the Atlantic Occan.^ The shape of 
tho countiy is thus rhomboidal, since each of 
the greater sides exceeds its opposite side by 
3000 s'fadia, which is the length of tho pro- 
montory common to tho south and the cast 
coast, wliich projects equally in these two direc- 
tions. [The length of the western side, measured 
from the Kaukasiau mountOAiis to the southern 


and Arrian (hid, iii. 7) hpe not qnotod a larger number 
from Megaatbones, but Hiiiparehos also (Strabo, p. 6D), — 
whore lie shows that Pairoltlos is unworiliy of confidence, 
because ho has given Buialler dimensions for India than 
Megastheu^8--*only mentions the measure of 16, QUO stadia ; 
where, for what Hipparchoa wanted, tho greatest number 
was tho most Suitable for his proof. — I think the numbers 
were augmented because Megsistheries regarded as Indian, 
Kabul and that part of Ariana which Ohandragupta had 
taken from Reloukos ; and on tho north the fronti(?r nations 
XJttarakuraH, which he meiiiioiis elscwhero. What Megas- 
thenca said about tho breadth of India remained fixed 
throughout the whole gef^graphy of tho Grocka, so that not 
oven rtoh.*my, who »ays India extends 16,8(K) stadia, differs 
much from it. Liit his luoasiire of length has either been 
rejected by all, for fear of opposing tho ancient opinion 
that tho torrid zouo could not bfj inhabited, or (like Ilip- 
parchos) erroneously carried much too far to the north.— 
Schwanbock, pp. 26, 30, n. 2J». 

§ Schmieder suggests in Arrian- 

II i.G. The ITimalayas. 

% The world was an -i-icntly regarded as an island-^ur- 
r oundod by the Atlantic Sea. 
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sea along tho course of the river Indus to its 
mouths, is said to be 13,000 stadia, so that the 
eastern side opposite, ^vith the addition of the 
3000 stadia of the •^iromontory, will be somc-r; 
where about 10,000 stadia. This is the breadth 
of India where it is belli smallcstfund gi'catest.] 
Tho length from Avest to cast as far as Pali« 
bothracanbe stated with greater certainty^ 
for tho royal road which leads to th^t city has 
been measured by *(7/!ocwj', and is in length 10,000 
stadia.* The extent of the parts beyond can 
only bo conjectiu'cd from tho time taken to 
make voyages from the sea to P a 1 i b o t h r a 
by tho Ganges, and may Iks about OOOO stadia. 
Tho cntii’o length, computed at tlie shorfest, 
Avill bo 10,000 stadia. This is tho estimate of 
33rato.sthcne.s, Avho sjiys he derived it principally 
from tho authoritative register of tho stages 
on tho Royal Road. Herein Megastheues agrees 

* All tho tests road Bia-nvplatv iustead of pvpiav. In 
Sill tho MSS. of Strabo also wo road and in 

Arrian, who extracts tho sauio from Me^asthonis, 

everywhere crxoiVois. Thou'^U there is nothin sr to hlamo 
in either lection, yet it is ea^er to change a^oivois than 
axoivioiSiiov Strabo may have l)een surprised to find the 
Greek itrhoemjs in use also in Indiu.^ The srhocii how- 
ever, which with EraUisthcniR U a measure of 40 stadia 
( Plin. Hi»t. Nat. XII . 80), coincides i>i*pc.iscly with 1 he Indian 
y-riana of four krO Uis, 1 do not forget that usually double 
this length is assigned to the but also that it is 

shorter than the Hindus reckon it (As. lies. vol. V. p. 105), 
and also by the Chinese pilgrims {Foe-koue-kif 87-85), and. 
by Megast hones himself, m Strabo (p. 708, Fragm. xxxiv. 3), 
from which it seems ccitain that ten st^a are equal to 
sonic Indian measure which cannot bo a smallGr one than 
tho krosa, — Schw. p, 27, n. 23. 
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with him. [PatroklSs, however, makes the length 
less by 1000 stadia.] Conf. Ait. Ind. iii. 1-5. 

» Feagm. V. 

Strabo, Tf. i. 7» — p- CP. 
b/ the Size of India. 

Again, Hipparchos, in the 2ud volnmo of his 
commentary, charges Eratosthenes himself with 
throwing tliscrcdit on Patroklos for differing 
from Megasthcnos about the length of India on 
its northern side, Megasthcnes making it 16,000 
stadia, and Patroklos 1000 less. 


FracM. VI. 

Strabo, XV. i. 12,— PIJ. 082-090. 

Of ihe Size of India. 

[From this, one can readily see how the ac- 
counts of the other writers vary from one an- 
otlier. Thus Klesias says that India is not of 
loss sizo than the rc.st of Asia ; Onesikritos 
regards it as the third part of the habitable 
svorld; and ^foarchos says it takes one four 
months to traverse the plain only.] Moga.sthoncs 
and Doimacho.s incline to be moro modorato 
in their estimate, for according to them the 
distance from the Sonthern Sea to Kaulcasos 
is over 20,000 stadia. — [Doirnaclios, however, 
allows that the distance in some pUces exceeds 
80,000 stadia. Of those notice has been ts^en 
in an earlier part of tho work.] 
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Fgagm. VII. 

Strabo, II. i,4, — pp. 63-i53. 

Of the She of India. 

Hipparclios controverts tliis view, urging tlie* 
futility of tlio proofs on whioli it rests, Patro- 
kles, he says, is unworthy of trust, opposed as 
he is hy two compotont anthoritios, Deiinaohos 
and Megasthencs, who sbite lhat iji k(jiiic places 
tho distance from the sonthcni sca< is 20,000 
stadia, and in othei’S 00,000. Such, lie says, is 
the account they give, and it agrees with the an- 
cient charts of the country. 

Fraom. VIII. 

Arr, ladica, III. 7-8. 

Of (ho Size of India, 

With Megasthenes tho breadth of India is its 
extent from east to west, though this is called 
by others its length. Jlis account is that the 
breadth at shortest is 16,000 stadia, and its 
length — ^by which he means its extent from 
north to south — is at the narrowest 22,300 
stadia.' 


Fraom. IX. 

Strabo, II. i. 19,— p. 76. 

Of the setting of the Bear, and sttadows falling 
in contrai'y directions.'^ 

Again, he [Eratosthenes] wished to show the 
ignorance of DSimaohos, and his want of a 


t Conf. Epit 8. 
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praotioal knowledge of such subjects, evidenced 
as it was by his thinking that India lay between 
the autumnal equinox and the winter tropic, 
&nd by his contradicting the assertion of Me- 
gasthenus that in the southern parts of India 
the constellatibu of the Bear disappeared from 
view, and shadows fell In opposite directions, J — 
phenomena which ho assures us are never seen 
in India, ^thereby exhibiting the sheerest igno- 
rance. lie does not agree in this opinion, but 
accuses Dfiimachos of ignorance for asserting 
that the Bears do nowhere in India disappear 
from sight, nor shadows fall in opposite direc- 
tions, as Megasthencs supposed. 

.. Fhaqm. X. 

Pliny, Hist. IVixt. VI. 22. 6. 

Of the Setting of the Bear. 

Next [to the P r a s i i] in the inten’or are the 
M 0 n e d e s and the S u a r i, to whom belongs 
Mount M a 1 0 u 5, on which shadows fall towards 
the north in winter, and in summer to the south, 
for six months altornatoly.§ The Bears, Baeton 

X Conf. Dioil, II. 35, Plin. Hist. Nat VI. 22. 6. The 
writers of Alexander’s time who affirmed Bimilar things 
were Neiirchos and Oucaikritos, and Baoto who exceeded 
all bounds. Conf. LaKsen, Instit Livtj. Frac. Append, p. 2. 
— Schwanb. p. 29. 

§ “ The Mandali would seem to be the parae people as 
the Monedes of Pliny, who with tlie Sufiri, occupied 
the inland country to the south of the Palibothri. As this 
is the exact position of the country of the M Audas a.nd Suars, 
I think it quite certain that they must be the same race as 
the Monedes and Suari of Pliny. In another imssage 
Fliny mentions the Mandoi and Malli as occupying ihe 
coanti^ between the Calingso and the Ganges. Among^ 
the Malli there was a mountain named Mallus, which 
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says, in that part of the country are only once 
visible in the course of the year, and not for 
more than fifteen days. Megasthenos says that 
this takes place in many parts of India. » 

Cemf. Soliu, 52. 13 : — 

Beyond Palibot lira is Mount Maleiis, on 
which shadows fall in winter towards the north, 
and ill summer towards the south, for six 
months alternately. The North Pole is visible in 
that part of the country once in the diurse of the 
year, and not for longer than fifteen days, as 
Bacton informs us, who allows that this occurs in 
many parts of India. 

Feagm, XI, 

Strabo, XV. i. 20, — p, 693. 

Of the Fertility of India.\\ 

Megaslhenes indicates the fertility of India 
by the fact of the soil producing two crops every 
year both of fruits and grain. [Kratosthenfis 
writes to the same elfcct, for he speaks of a 

would seom to be the same n-s ibe famous mou:*:i Mjiloug of 
tbc Monedea and Suari. 1 tbiiik it bigbly probable that 
both names may bo iiitondod for the oclebuitcd mount 
Handar, to the south of Bhf.gulpur, which is tabled to have 
been used by the gods and demons at the churning of tho 
ocean. The Mandoi I wouhl identify with tlie inhabitants 
of the Mahrlnadi river, which is tho Manada of I'toloniy- 
The Malli or Malei would therefore be the same pcoplo as 
Ptolemy’s Mandalfjo, who ocenpiod tho right bank of tUo 
Ganges to the south of Palibothra, or they may bo the pco- 
plo of the BajmahSil hills who are called Maler 

Tho Suari of Pliny are tho Sabarruo of Ptolemy, 

and both may be identified wath tho aboriginal ^avaras 
or Suars, a wild race of woodcutters who live in tho jun- 
gleg without any fixed habitation.” — Cdnningham’s Ano. 
Qeog, of Jaclta, pp. 508-9. 

II Conf. Epit. 5, 9. 
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winter and a summer sowing, which both hare 
rain : for a year, ho says, is never found to be 
without rain at both those seasons, whence en- 
sues a great abundance, since the soil is always 
productive. Much fruit is produced by trees; 
and the roots 'if plants, particularly of tall reeds, 
are sweet both by nature and by coction, since the 
moisture by which they are nourished is heated 
by the rays of the sun, whether it has fallen 
from the clouds or been drawn from the rivers. 
Eratosthenes uses here a peculiar expression ; 
for what is called by others the ripening of fruits 
and the juices of plants is called among tho 
Indians coction, which is as effective in producing 
a good flavour as the coction by fire itself. To 
the heat of tho water the same writer ascribes 
tho wonderful flexibility of tho branches of trees, 
from which wheels are made, as also the fact of 
there being trees on which wool grows.^] 

Conf. Eratosfcb. ftp. Strabo. XV. i. 13, — p. 090 ; — 

From tho vapours arising from such vast 
rivers, and from tho Etesian winds, as liratos- 
thencs states, India is watered by the summer 
rains, and the plains are overflowed. During 
these rains, accordingly, flax* is sown and 
millet, also sesamnm, rice, and hosmornm^'f and 
in the winter time wheat, barley, pulse, and 
other esculent fruits unknown to us. 

T Conf. Herod. II. 86. “ Velleratiue utfoliis dejpectant 
tenuia Seres 't — Virgil, Qeor, ii. 121. — Falconer. 

* Xiyov, perhajft the T^ivop t6 uTri of Arr'tn. 

t jSoo’/xopoi' — Strabo XV. i- 18. 
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Fragm, XII. 

Strabo, XV. i. 37, — p- 703. 

Of some Wild Heasts of India. 

According to Megastlien6s the largest tigerg 
are found among the Praaii, being nearly 
twice the size of the lion, and sOfStrong that a 
tame tiger led by four men having seized a mulo 
by the hinder log overpowered it and dragged 
it to him. *The monkeys are larger than the 
largest dogs ; they are white except in the face, 
which is black, though the contrary is observed 
elsewhere. Their tails arc more than two cubits 
in length. Tliey are very tamo, and not of a 
malicious disposition : so that they neither at- 
tack man nor steal. ^Stones are dug up which 
arc of the colour of fi*ankincenso, and sweeter 
than figs or honey. ^In some parts of the coun- 
try there arc serpents two cubits long which 
have membranous wings like bats. They fly 
about by night, when they let fall drops of urine 
or sweat, which blister the skin of persons not 
on their guard, with putrid sores. There are 
also winged scorpions of an extraordinary size. 
“Fbony grows there- There are also dogs of 
great strength and courage, wliicli will not let 
go their hold till water is poured into their 
nostrils : they bite so eagerly that the eyes 
of some become distorted, and the eyes of others 
fall out. Both a lion and a bull were held fast 
by^a dog. The bull was seized by the muzzle, 
and died before the dog could be taken offl 
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Fragm. XIILJ 

Hist Anim. XVII. 39. Conf. Fragm. XII. 2. 
0/ Indian Apes. 

In the country of the P r a x i i,§ who are an 
Indian people, Megasthonos says there are apes 
not inferior in sizo to the largest dogs. They 

J Fuagm. XIII. B. 
iElian, Hist Anini, XVI. 10. 

Of Indian Apes. 

Among tUo P r a s i i in India thoro is found, they say, a 
species of apes of huraan-liko intolligonco, and which are 
to appearance about the size of llurkanian dogs. Nature 
has furnished thon with forelocks, which one ignorant of 
tho reality would take to be artihcial. Thoir chin, like 
that of a satyr*, turns upward, and thoir tail is like the 
potent one of ijio lion. Thoir body is white all over except 
the face and tho tip of tho tail, which are of a reddish 
colour. Tlioy are very intelligent, and naturally tame. 
They are bred in tho woods, whore also they live, subsist- 
ing on the fruits wliich they find growing wild on tho 
hills. They resort in groat numbers to the suburbs of 
La tag c, an Indian city, whore they cat rice which has 
been laid down for them by the king's orders. In fact, 
every day a ready-prepared meal is set out for their use. 
It is said that whou they have satisfied thoir appetite they 
retire in an orderly manner to their haunts in tho woods, 
without injuring a single thing that comes in their way. 

§ Tho PrdcJvyas (te. Easterns) are called by Strabo, Arrian, 
and Pliny Updcrioi, Prasii ,* by Plutarch {Alex, 62) Upaltrioi, 
a name oftra used by .^lian also; by Nikolaus Damas. 
(ap. Stob. FloHL 37* 38) Upavtiioi ; by Diodorus (xvii. 93) 
Bpfi<rioi ; by Ourtius (IX, 2, 3) Pharrasii ; by Justin (xii. 8, 9) 
PrcBsides, Megasthonos attempted to approximate more 
closely to the Sanskrit Prdc%a, for here he uses Upa^uLKos. 
And it appears that Upd^foi should ho substituted for 
Ilpdmoi in St^han. Byzaut., since it comes between Ihe 
words Upd^iXof and npac. — Schwanbeck, p. 82, not. 6. 
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liavc tails live oiibiis long, liaii* grows on Uion 
forelieacl, and they have Inxiiriani beards hang- 
ing down their breast. Their face is entirely 
white, and all the rest of the body black. They 
are tamo and attached to man, and not malicious 
by nature like the apes of other cpuntrics . 

Fkaoii. XIV. 

yFiliiiti, Uist. Anim, KVl. 41. Coiif. Fr.agm. XII. I. 

0/ Wi)igml Sc’ii'ijiuns ami Si'rjii'nts. 

Megasthones says there are winged scorpions 
in India ofonormous size, which sting Eui'opeans 
and natives alike. There are also .serpents 
which arc likewise winged. These do not gi> 
abroad during the day, but by night, when they 
lot fall mine, which if it lights upon any one’s 
skin at once misos putrid sores thoi’oon. Such 
is the statement of Megasthenes. 

Fraom. XV. 

XV. i. 5C, — pp. 710-711. 

0/ Iho Boasts of India, and the Reed. 

He (Megasthonfis) says there arc monkeys, 

pollers of rocks, which climb precipices whence 

they roll down stones upon their pursuers. 

^Most animals, ho says, which ore tame with us 

are wild in India, and he speaks of horses which 

are onc-homed and have heads like those of 

deer ; ^and also of reeds some of which grow 

straight up to the height of thirty or<juini,\\ while 
— — .. - ■■■ . 

\[ I'Ue ortjuia was four cubits, or otjual to 0 feet 1 inch. 
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oUiei'iS grow iilutig the ground to the length of 
Hfty, Thoy Viiry in thicknos.s from throe to six 
eiibits in diameter. 

• IhuGM. Xt.B. 

/Kliaii, n>sl. .bu/ii. XVI, 20. 21. Coiif. Fragm. XV. 2. 1. 

Cf nnim llnasts of India. 

(20.) In c<!rtain di.strict3 of India (I speak of 
those which arc most inland) they say there arc in- 
accessible itiountaina infested by wild beasts, and 
which arc also the hannts of animals like those of 
our own countiy except that they are wild ; for 
even sheep, they .say, rim wild there, as well as 
dogs and goats and o.xcn, which roam about at 
their own pleasure, being independent and free 
from the dominion of the herdsman. Tlmt their 
number is beyond calculation is stated not only 
by writers on India, but also by the learned men 
of the country, among whom tho Brachmaiis 
deserve to be rookonod, whoso testimony is to the 
same effect. It is also said that there exists in 
India a ^o-horned animal, called by tho natives 
i, ho Kartazun. It is of tho size of a full-grown 
horse, and has a crest, and yellow hair soft as 
wool. It is furnished with very good legs.and is 
veiy fleet. Its legs are jointless and formed like 
those of tho elephant, and it lias a tail like a 
swine’s. A born spi’Oiits oat fi'om between its 
eyebrows, and this is not straight, but curved 
into tho. most natui^ wreaths, and is of a black 
colour. It is said to be extremely shiirp, this 
horn. Tho animal, as I learn, has a voice boj’ond 
all example loud-ringing and dissonant. It aljpws 
other animals to approach it, aaid is good- 
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natured towards tliein, though they say that with 
its congeners it is rather quarrelsome. The males 
ai'e reported to have a natural propensity not only 
to fight among thqmsclTes, by batting with 
their horns, but to display a like animosity 
against the female, and to be so obstinate in their 
fluarrels tliat they will not desist 'till a worsted 
rival is killed outright. But, again, not only is 
every member of the body of this animal endued 
with great strength, but such is the jpotency of 
its horn that nothing can withstand iL It loves 
to feed in secluded pastures, and wanders about 
alone, but at the ratting season it seeks the 
society of tho femolo, and is then gentle towards 
her, — ^nay, the two oven feed in company. Tho 
season being over and the female pregnant, the 
Indian £artas!(}«. again becomes ferocious and seeks 
solitude. The foals, it is said, are taken when 
quite young to the king of the F r a s i i, and are 
set to fight each other at the great public spec- 
tacles. No full-grown specimen is remembered 
to have ever been caught. 

(21.) The traveller who crosses the mountains 
which skirt that frontier of India which is most 
inland meets, they say, with ravines which are 
clothed with very dense jungle, in a district called 
by tho Indians K o r o n d a.^ Those ravines are 
said to bo tho haunts of a peculiar kind of animal 
shaped like a satyr, covered all over with shaggy 
hair, and having a tail like a horse’s, depending 
from its rump. If these creatures are left un- 
molested, they keep within tho coppices, living on 
tho wild fruits ; but should they hear the hunter’s 


IT V. L. KoXowJa. 
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halloo aad the baying of the hounds they dart up 
the precipices with incredible speed, for they are 
habituated to climbing the mountains. They 
defend themselTcs by rolling down stones on 
t\icir assailants, which often kill those they hit. 
The most difficult to catch are those which roll 
the stones. Some are said to have been brought, 
though with difficulty and after long intervals, to 
the P r a s i i, but these were cither suffering from 
diseases or ,were females heavy with young, the 
former being too weak to escape, and the latter 
being impeded by the bnrdou of the womb. — Coni'. 
Plin. mu. Nat. VII. 2. 17. 

Pbaom. XVI. 

PUny, Hist. Nat. VIII. 14. 1. 

0/ the Boa-Gonstrictor. 

According to Mogasthcn6s, serpents in India 
grow to such a size that they swallow stags and 
bulls whole. 

Solinus, 62. 33. 

So huge arc the serpents that they swallow stags 
whole, and other animals of equal size. 

Feaom. XVII. 

Hist. Anim. VIII. 7* 

Of the Electric Eel. 

I learn from Megasthenes that there is in the 
Indian Sea a small kind of Ash which is never 
seen when alive^ as it always swims in deep 
water, and only floats on the surface after it is 
dead. Should any one touch it he becomes faint 
and swoons, — nay, even dies at last. 



FRAtiJI. XV-lll. 

Pliny, Hist. Nat. VI. 21. 1. 

Of Ihprohane.* 

Mcgasthcnes sayn that Taprobauc is 
separated from the mainland by a river ; that 
the inhabitants are called P a 1 a i ^ g o n o i,t and 
that their country is more productive of gold 
and large pearls tluin India. 

Solin. 63. 3. 

Taprobauc is sopa’’ated from tudia by a 

• Tliifcj island litas been known by many namos : — 

l'. Lank a. — The only namo it goes by in Sanskrit, and 
(^uitonnknowii to the Greeks and Unmans. 

2. Simuridu or Palcsimundu. — Probably a Greek 
form of the Sanskrit rpU-Simantfi. T1 is name bad gone 
out of uao before iho time of Ptolemy ti e Goograplicsr. 

3. Taprobano. — Supposed to roprrseni iho Sanskyit 
T A ni r a. p a r n i (* red-leaved’ or ‘ eopp< ‘r-colourcd sand’ ), 
a slightly altered form of the PAli Tair hap an pi, which 

found in the inscription of Asokaon the GirnAr rock. 
Vide onla, vol. V. p, 272. 

4. Sal ice (perhaps properly Saline), Screndivus* 
Sirlediba, S-erondib, Zoilau, Ceylon. Those arc 
all considered to ho derivatives from SifiaLn, the PAIi 
foiTO of Sinhala, Hlio abode of lions.’ The affix dih 
represents the Sanskrit dirtpa^ ‘ an island.’ 

t Lassen has tried to accoifat for tho name Pnlaiogouoi 
Taprob. p. 9) : — ‘‘We must suppose 
that Mcgasthcnes was acquainted witli iho Indian myth 
that the first inhabitants of tho island were said in have 
been UAkshasas or giants, tlm sons of tho progenitors of 
iho world, whom ho might not imiptly call Palaiogonoi.” 
Against this it may bo remarked that, by this unusual terra 
and so uncommon, Mcgasthcnes meant U) name tho nation, 
not doscribo it ; and next that Megasthoues is not in the 
habit of translating names, but of rendering them accord- 
ing to sound with some degree of paronomasia; lastly, that, 
Bhoi*tIy after, wo find tho namoofTaprohaneand of its capital 
UaXaio’ifiovvlios, quite like to noXaioyoi/oi. Accordingly as 
Tjnssen explains naXaifrt/xovpfioff, the name of the capital, by 
tho Sanskrit Pdli-simimta (‘ head of tho sacred doctrine’), 

I wpuld also prefer to explain tho name of the Palaiogonoi 
from Iho Sanskrit P6M~jan^ (t.c. * men of the sacred doc- 
trine’). —Schwanbock, p 38, n, 35. 
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river flowing bofAveoii : for one parL of it aboniids 
witli wiki beasts and elephants innch lai’gcr than 
India breeds, and inan claims the other part. 

FjiAGM. XIX. 

Antigou. Caryst. 047. 

Of Marino Trocs. 

Megasthenos, tho author of the huUka^ ukmi- 
tioiis that trees grow in tiic Indian Seji. 

Fiuoii. XX. 

Arr. ImL 4. 2-13. 

Of the Indus and the Ganyes^X 

See translation of Arrian. 

# 

Fiugm. XX.B. 

Pliny. Hint Nat. VI. 21. 9-22. 1. 

The P r i n a s § and tho 0 a i n a s (a tributary 
of tho Ganges) are both navigable rivers. The 
tribes which dwell by the Ganges arc the C a 1 i ii- 
g jr,|| nearest the sea, and higher np tho Maiidci, 
also tjic Malli, among whom is Mount Mall us, 
tho boundary of all that region being tho Ganges. 
8omo havo assorted that this river, like tho Nile, 
rises from unknown sources, and in a similar way 
waters tho country it flows through, while others 
trace its source to the Skythiaii mountains. Nine- 
teen rivers arc sjiid to flow into if., of which, be- 

X Oonf. Epit. 15-19, and Notes on Arrian, IiuL Ant. vol. 
V. pp. 331, 332. 

§ V. L. Pumas. . 

II A great and widely diffused tribe settled mainly be- 
tween the Mahfinadl and the Godtlvarl. Tlioir capital was 
Partualis (called by Ptolemy K a 11 i g r a), on the 
Mahftnadi, higher up than tho site oE Katak. The naui^ is 
preserved in K o r i n g a, a. great port at the mouth of tho 
Godftvari. 
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aides those already mentioned^ the Condochates,^ 
Erauiioboas, Cosoagns, and Sonus are navigable. 
According to other accounts, it bursts at once with 
thundering roar from its fountain, and tumbling 
down a steep and rocky channel lodges in a lahfo 
as soon as it reaches the level plain, whence it 
issues forth with a gentle current} being nowhere 
less than eight miles broad, while its mean 
breadth is a hundred stadia, and its least depth 
twenty fathoms.* ^ 

SoUn. 52. 6-7. 

In India the largest rivers arc the Gauges 
and the I n d u s, — the Ganges, as some maintain, 
rising from uncertain sources, and, like the Nile, 

IT V. LL. Canacam, Vamam. 

* “ Tho Bh&glrati (which we shall here regard as the 
true Ganges) first comes to light near Gangotri, in the terri- 
tory of Garhwal, in lat. 30® 54', long. 79® 7", issuing from 
under a very low arch, at tho base of a great snow-bed, 
estimated to be 300 feet tldck, which lies between the lofty 
mountains termed St.Fairick, St. George, and the Pyramid, 
the two higher having elevations above tho sea, respectively, 
of 22,798 and 22,654 foot, and the other, on the opposite side, 
having an elevation of 21,379. From the brow of this curious 
wall of snow, and immediately above tho outlet of the 
stream, largo and hoary idoles depend. They are formed 
by the freezing of the melted snow-water at tne top of the 
bod ; for in tho middle of the day the sun is powerful, and 
the water produced by its action falls over this place in 
cascade, but is frozen at night • • • ; At Stikhi the river 
may he said to break though the * Himalaya Proper,’ and 
the elevation of the waterway is hero 7,608 met. At 
Devpr&g it is joined on the left side by the Alaknanda. . • 

From Devprftg tho united stream is now called the 

Ganges Its descent by the Dohra Dfin is rather 

rapid to Hafldw&r .... sometimes called Gi^ftdwftra, or 
* the gate of tho Ganges,’ being sitnate on its western or 
right bank at the southern base of the Sivfllik range, here 
intersected by a ravine or gorge by which the river, finally 
leaving the mountainous renon, commences its course over 
the^plains of HindustAn. The breadth of the river in the 
rainy season. . is represented to be a full mile.”— 



Dvei'Huwing its bunks; while others think that it 
risos in the Skytliiun inonntuins. In Imiiu there 
is ulso Lho Hii|»unis,f a V(Ty noble river, whieli 
formotl tho limit of* Alexander’s niarcli, us tlie 
uiuurs set up on its banks tc^Htily. Tho least 
breadth of tho (hinges is (light miles, and tin^ 
gniiitesb twenty? Its depth wlioro least is fully 
one hundred toot. 

Crmf. Tiugin. XXV. 1. 

Some sa,y tliat t]»e least breadtii is thirty stadia, 
but others ofdy three; while ilegastlieiies says 
that tho mean bn^jidth is a hundred stadia, and 
its least di^pth twumty orguia\ 

lihi.v(nr. XXL 
An*, fiu/. 0. 2 - 0 . 

Of I hf' JUccy Sih(ti,J 
S (‘0 translation of Arrian. 

Kraum. XXII. 

btjist^on ah', .l//(!L*d. 1'. p. Hit 

Of I ft H River SHttH. 

TIkm'o is in India, a river ualleil (lie S i I a s, 
na-nied artci* the Fountain from wlilcli it (lows, 
on wliich nothing will flout that is thrown into 

t 'riio sjnno as llie 1 r(ii)lui.siri nr Sallij. 

SJnrb. l)i(nl. M. an<l afierwanN an arifaiyrnoir. 
writiM* whom l-tiihiikcn ({fft /rnifuj. ]), I ts) has 

pvaisotl, and wln»st* :i(Voiint may bo read in it.»issf>n. 

I. UJ). The name is wriitoii SiXXiiv in Dindoru.s*, 
in Si-r:il>o ^iXniy, but. bf'st StXfiy, in t.hc epitome of tSiral)o 
and ill llm (irev. Itiilir, ha.:' ei>!li'Hed the 

jiiissa.Jxes from Ktesias. LasKi-ii lurs also illustrated thi:*. 
fahh* II. Ur'i) from rndiiin lit-ernfure 

I ndiaii.s think that (in' r'rvor Silaa is in (In* north, that it 
petriti(»s everything p!iitt',^o,.l iuH, whence cvm‘ythinf(.si?do' 
and nnlliin;^: swifii.i.’’ ((hnif. II. (.S.'>S.) S|ja 

nieiins ‘a stone.’ —Sehw. p. »■ ‘^2. 



it, bnt everything sinks to the bottom, contrary 
to the usual law. 

Fbagm. XXIII. 

Strabo, ’XV. i. 38,— p, 703. * 

Of the Blmr Silas. 

(Megastliencs says) iliat in t}ic mountainous 
country is a river, tho Silas, on the Avaters of 
whioli notliing will float. Doniokritoa, who 
had travelled over a largo pai*t of ^ Asia, disbe- 
lieves this, and so docs Aristotle. 

FllAGAI. XXIV. 

Arr. JikI. 5. 2. 

Of ilia Nmibor of Indian Bivors. 

See translation of Arrian. 

BOOK 11. 

Fbaom. XXV. 

Strab. XV. i. 35. 3G,— p. 703. 

Of the city Vataliputm.% 

According to Hlegasthcnes tho mean breadth 
(of the Ganges) is 100 stadia, and its least depth 
20 fathoms. At tho mceting of this river and 
anothcris situated Falibothra, a city eighty stadia 
in length and fifteen in breadth. It is of tho shape 
of a parallelogram, and is girded with a wooden 
wall, pierced with loopholes for the dis- 
chai^o of arrows. It has a ditch in front for 
defence and for receiving the sewage of the city. 
Tho people in whoso country this city is situated 
is tho most distinguished in all India, and is called 
Uie Prasii. Tho king, in addition to his family 


§ Oouf. Kpit. 3<J, 
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wwme, must adopt tho surname of Palibotliros, 
as Sandrakottos, for instance, did, to whom 
Megasthonos was sent on an embassy. [This 
ci)stora also prevails among^thc Parthians, for 
all arc called Arsakai, though each has his own 
peculiar name, , as Orocles, Phraatos, or some 
otlier.] 

Thenfolhno these words ; — 

All tlio country beyond tbo ITupanis is allowed to bo very 
fertile, but litt’ja is accurately known ro^jarding it. Partly 
from ignorance and the roniotoncss of its situation, every- 
thing about it is exaggerated or represented as marrellous : 
for instance, there arc the stories of the gold-digging ants, 
of animals and ineu of peculiar shapes, and possessing 
wondiu'ful facniltios ; as the Seres, who, they say, are so 
long-lived that ihoy attain au ago boyoJid that of two 
liuiulr('d years. II They montion also an aristocratical form 
of government consisting of five thousand councillors, each 
of whom furnislios tho state witl) an elephant. 

According to Mogasthenos tlie largest tigers 
arc found iu the country of tlic Prasii, &o* (Cf. 
Fragm. XII.) 

Fbaum. XXVI. 

Ait. Tnd. 10, 

0/ Pataltputm and tho Manjiers of the Inditins, 

It is further said that tho Indians do not 
rear monuments to tho dead, but consider the 

[I This was not tho name of any particular nation, but 
was vaguely^ used to designate the inhabitants of the re- 
gion producing silk, of which iS^r is the name in Chinese 
and in Japanese. The general opinion places this region 
(Seriea) iu Eastern Mongolia and the north-east of China, 
but it has also been sought for iu Eastern TurkestAn, 
iu the UimAlaya towards the sources of tho Ganges, iu 
Assam, and even in Pegu. The name is first met with iu 
Kteaiaa. 



viH.iies wliicli 7iu*ij lin-vo in life, anti 

I lie songs ill wliitili tlu'ir praises are ct^lcbraliMi, 
siiHicieni to j^rcsovvo their nicmory after dcatli. 
IJut of their cities* it Is said tliat the niimbeivs 
so great that it cannot be stated witli procisioif, 
l)ut that such cities as are sitaat^jd on the banks 
of rivers or on tlie sea-coast are built of wood 
instead of brick, being meant to last only for a 
time,- — so destrnctivr are the bcavy^ rains Avhich 
pour down, and the rivers also when theyov('r- 
flow theii’ banks and inundate tlie plains, — while 
those cities wliicli stand on coiumamling situa- 
tions and lofty eminences are built of brick and 
mud ; that tlic greatest city in India is lhal 
whicb is called J^aliiubo thra, in llie domi- 
nions of tlie P r as i alls, where the streams ol‘ 
the E 1 * a n n o b o a s and tlic (I a n g o s unite, — 
the Ganges being the' greatest of all rivers, and 
the Ih'anuoboas being perhaps tlie third largest 
of Indian rivers, though greater than the great- 
est rivers elsewhere ; but it is smaller than tlie 
Ganges where it I’alls into it. M o g a s t h e n e s 
informs us tliat this city stretched in the iii- 
Jiabi ted quarters to an extreme length on each 
side f)f eighty stadia-, and tluit its brcadtli was 
lideeu stadia, and that a ditch encompassed it 
all iWud, wliich was six hundred feet in breadth 
and tliirty cubits in depth, and that the wall 
was crowned willi 570 lowci's and had four-aiid- 
sixty gales. The same writer tells ns further 
this remarkable fact about India, that all the 
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Indians arc free, and noi oru^ ortlicin a. siavtv 
The Lak c d a* ni o ii i a ji s and l.l)o Incliinis arc 
h(M*c so (iir in agrooinctit. The 1 /akcilannonians, 
jliowovcv, hold the ]1 c 1 o fcs as slaves, iiiul these 
Jlolots do sorvlJo labour; bui- the rudiaiis do 
not oven use Lilians as slaves, and inuoli l(*ss ii 
country man of llioir own. 

Fiiagm. XXVIl. 

* Hti’Jili. XV. 1. 53-50,— rOD-KK 
Of Ihr Muimrra! of the hulhno^. 

The Indians all live frugally, ospo(M!illy when 
in camp. They dislike a great uiidiseiplincd 
umltitudc, and conse([ucntly ihey observe good 
order, ^riicft is of very rare oocniTcnco. Ale- 
gastliCTios says that those wlio vvtire in tlnj 
camp of yandrakottos, wherein lay 400,000 
moil, found that the tlicFts reported on any oiio 
day did not exceed the value of two Jiundred 
draclimjc, and tjjis among a ]>eo 2 ilc who have 
no written laws, bat are ignorant of writing, 
and must therefore in all the business of life 
trust to memory. They live, nevcrtlicless, hap- 
[lily cuongli, being simple in fheir manners 
and frugal. Tliey never drink wine except at 
saerilices.^[ 'riieir bovonigo is a liquor com- 
posed from rice insteail of barley, and tlieir 
food is principally a ricc-pottago.^ The sim- 
plicity of their laws and their contra(its is 

Tliiw wiijo was probably Soma juice. 

* Cnrry ami rice, no doubt . 
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proml by tiie taot tliat they seldom go to law. 
They have no suits about pledges or deposits, 
nor do they require cither seals or witnesses, 
but make their deposits and confide in each^ 
other. Their houses and property they gene- 
rally leave unguarded. The-so thjngs indicate 
that they possess good, sober sense ; but other 
things they do which one cannot appi’ove : for 
instance, that they eat always alone, aud that 
they have no fixed horn's when meals *are to bo 
taken by all in common, but each one cats when 
ho tools inclined. The contrary custom would 
be better for tho ends of social and civil 
life. 

Their favourite mode of exercising the body 
is by friction, applied in various ways, but ef?pe- 
cially by 2Jassing smooth ebony rollers over the 
skin. Their tombs are, plain, and the mounds 
raised over tho dead lowly. In contrast to the 
general simjdicity of thoir stylQ, they love fiuei’y 
and ornament. Their robes are worked in gold, 
and ornamented with precious stones, and they 
wear also flowered garments made of the finest 
muslin, AttendaTits walking bohijid hold up 
umbrellas over them : for they have a high regard 
for beauty, aud avail themselves of every de- 
vice to improve their looks. Truth and virtue 
they hold alike in esteem. Honco they accord 
no special privileges to the old unless they 
possess superior wisdom. They marry many 
wives, whom they buy from their pai’ents, giving 
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in exchange a yoke of oxen. Some they marry 
hoping to find in them willing helpmates ; and 
others for pleasure and to fill their houses with 
.^children. The wives prostitute themselves un- 
less they are compelled to ho chaste. No one 
wears a crown at a sacrifice or libation, and 
they do not stab the victim, but strangle it, so 
that nothing mutilated, but only what is entire, 
may be presented to the deity. 

A person convicted of bearing false witness 
sniFers mutilation of his cxti’cmitios. Ho who 
maims any one not only sufibrs in return the 
loss of the same limb, hut his hand also is cut 
off. If lie causes an artizau to loso his hand or 
his eye, ho is put to death. The same writer 
says that none of tho Indians employ slaves ; 
[hut Onesikritos says that this was peculiar to 
that part of tho country over which Musikanos 
rulcd.]t 

The care of tho king’s pdtson is entrusted to 
women, who also are bought from their pa- 
rents. J Tho guards and tho rest of the soldiery 
attend outside tho gates. A woman who kills 
tho king when drunk bocoiaes tho Avife of his 
successor. Tho sons succeed the father. T’lio 
king may not sleep during tho daytime, and 
by night ho is obliged to change his couch from 

t nia kingdom lay iu Sindliu, aloiipr tko banka of the 
Indns^ and liia capital was probably near Bakkar. 

X This was not unknown in native courts of later times. 
Coiif. Tdrisi’p account of the Balhara king. 



Millie to tiim', wilh :i virw to j»lo(s 

liiw lirc.§ 

Till) king leaves his palace not only in time 
of war, but also for lhf‘pui*poso of judging causes^ 
I To then rcniains in court for the whole day, 
without allowing the business to lyj inicrriij)led, 
even thongli the liour arrives when he must 
needs attend to his person, — that is, when lie is 
to be rubbed witli Cylinders of wood,^ Ho coii- 
t nines hearing cases wliilc the friction, Avldch is 
performed by four attendants, is st ill procecjdiiig. 
Another purpose for wliieh Jic leaves bis palace 
is to offer sacrilicc ; a tliird is to. go to tht? 
('base, for which he departs in Hacchanaliau 
fashion. Crowds of women suiToiind him, and 
outside of tliiscirelo spearmen are ranged. 1 ’Jie 
road is marked oil' with ropes, and it is death, 
for man and woman alike, to pass within the 
ropes. Men with drums and gongs lead tJui 
procession. The king hunts in the enclosures 
and shoots arrows from a platform. At his 
side stand two or three armed women. If he 
hunts in the open grotimls lie shoots (rom the 
back of an elephant. Of the womiui, some aj'e 
in cluiriots, some on horses, and some even on 
idepliants, .T.nd they are 0(|uip2)cd with weapons 


§ “ TIk' ereacut kin^ of Ava-, wlm ovidcntly brlon^'s <n 
Iho Jiuln-CJliincsp alihoiii^U luf clsuins a Ksliiilriy^^' 

f'vijriii, i\ life of sooliifiioTi very siniiltir to ihiif ’of 

SiimlnAotlos. ITo chungos liis Ijodiv'toiu ovory jis u 

ajcaiiiHl- midilon tn-jirliory.’* (Whi'olc’i’H }iisLf\f 
I nil iff, vol. i!!. p. IS2, tu'le.) 



<.)f ovoiy kind, as if fhny woi^e going on a cani- 
paign.li 

[Tliesc cusl-oms are very strange when com- 
;wod witli onr own, but tlfij following are still 
more so ; ] for Megasthenes states that the 
tribes iiihalnti ig the Kaukasos have intcrcoarsc 
with women in public, and cat the bodies of 
their relatives, and that tlicrc are monkeys 
which roll down stones, &c* (Ffagw. XV. 
aafJ‘ fitrn Fragm. XXIX.) 

VnAGM. XXVII. B. 

/Elian. V. L, iv. 1. 

'J'ho Indians neither put out money .at usury, 
n<n' know how to borrow. It is contrary to cstab- 
lisliod usage for an Indian cither to do or sulfor a 
wrong, and therefore they neither make contracts 
nor recpiiro seciiri ties. Oonf. Siiid. F. IrSoi, 

FuAfnr. XXVII. C. 

!Nicol. Djuuaso. 41; Stol;. Sv'rin. 12. 

Among the Indians one who is unable to recover 
a loan or a deposit has Jio remedy at law. All 
the creditor can do is to blame Uimsolf /o)* ininflug 
a 

Fragm. XXVJI.D. 

Nieol. -DaiiiiisG. 4t; Stub. 12. 

Ho wlio causes an artisan to lose his eye or his 
hand is put to death. If one is guilty of a very 
heinous offoJice the king orders liis hair to be 

II In lUtj dnima of Saint uiald, .lllija Ousliyimia is re- 
presented iis iittoiidod ill tlie cleuso by yiiviiua women, with 
bows irj.tiw-ir hands, and wearing j^iirlands of wild lloword. 

■f Hevodtitus (bit. Hi. 99, 191) bas noted the exist- 
ence of both praeiices among certain Indian tinbos. 
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*Topj>ed, tliis beiiiff n (mnishuipnt i.o llio Iasi de 
innuiioiis. 


Fkap.m. XXVIII. 

AtbiiM. iv. y. ir)ib 
Of / h t: ;S /f jjvrs o/ / 7/ 1; hid i a ti s. 
in ilio S('e<nnl hocik ()i‘ bi« futiika, says Mint 
when Mjg I ihliaiirt nro ui suypnr a iablo^n plaopd )>t.*roiv 
yorsoii, ibis likt* a tripod. Tbnn* is pl'ji'ini 

upon it a j'oldon bowl, into wbicli Ibny first put rioOj l)oilHd 
fiS ono vvoiiM boil bjirbn't si-ial thou tlioy add niaiiY yniiitio‘‘ 
pn'pari'd aooordniK h» JirIkiii xLooipts. § 

Fit.UiM. XXIX.* 

Strab. XV. i. 57, — p. 711. 

Of /(thnhniH 

Hut clovlatlng into fables he says tluiro art' 
meu five spaes and even three spans in hoiglil., 
some of whom want tlic nose, having only two 
orihccs above the mouth tlirongli wliich they 
brcKiilie. ® Against the pien of three spans, war, 
as Homer lias sung, is Avagcil by the cranes, and 
also by jKirtridgcs, wliich are as largo as gnese.f 

#(']'. 8(r;ib. If. i. SV- p. 70 :~lloijn;irlto,s a-jjd 
tbriuV nvo (‘spi'ciiilly unwortliy of crodit. J1 they wlio 
toll tboscj storioa nlxmt Iho n;t.'n who sloop in ibcir osirs, 
llw' mon without months, tho nuni without nostrils, Mio 
inon with one oyo, the -mon with lon^^ lo^^fi, .ind tbo tiilmi 
with tboir bios turned backward. Tlioy j-oriowoil Uonior’n 
fnblo about Mio battlo bctwcvii the Cnnu*s and the 
Px^^niios, Jis.sortiu.!X that the latter AV(*ro throe spans iu 
boijjrlit. Tboy told ot* the ants that di" I'or gold, oi' 
Pans u itli ufc’dgo-shapod hesids, and of soi-ponts swallow- 
ing down oxen and stags, horns a.nd all. — the one author 
inoainvhile accusing tho other of falsehood, as Eratosihcjnci^ 
has ronuirked. 

t Kb'sias iu bis TnMa nioutioiis l^y^nios a.s belonging 
to I rulia. l^ho Indians theinselvos considered them as bo- 
loiiging to the race of the Kirubn, a barbarnus ixsoplo who 
inhabited woods -aud niouiitiiiiiH and liv(‘d by hunting, and 
who w^ere so diminutive that' their name hecame a synonym 



Thu.sc poapl(j (jolloof.arid destroy the «-gg« of lltc 
ci‘a7ies, Ibr it is in thoii* coijuIjt tlio cranes la.y 
tlicir eggs, iiud tlnis ilic eggs and ilio young 
rjranos arc not to lie firiiul anywhoi'o else, 
t'rtiquenily a cninc escapes having tlic brazen 
point of a Aveapou Uo Us hodjj, from avouiuIs rii- 
ceivod in tliat conutiy. ^ Eipuilly absurd is 
tbe account given of the E n 6 1 o k o i t a i,J 

for dwarf. '/Iu*y \m*G 1o witli vultun’s :nul 

''iij'lorf. -As tlioy w(*i'o of j\lou^omLi orii?iu, tlio luiluifis 
n*l>r('Mi*iii(Hl tliiMu wirii the difcjtiudive ioa1.iiv4'S of thid race, 
hut with tlu'ir rcpnlsivem^ss oxaggoraleil. Ifetict^ 
tluMies Hpoko of the A?n{i1vtcr«i3, uieu wittiout iiost?s, wIkj 
I m*! luercdy hrcidlii ng -holes ahovo tlio moiiili. The Kirnlai 
.in* iK> douht ideuiicul with the Scyrites (V. L. Syrieies) of 

JMini'iM nnd tin* Kirvluiilai of (hr t\ i i. 

X 'j’l*'* .ire ejlle-1 in Saii'skrlj f\ 

mid are livijin'ritly ivh'rred to in tho ^^reut e])ie 
poems— e.|/. MahMih. Id. 1J70, ]S7i>. Tho opinion was 
universally previileut amuti^ Uie Indians tliat l)arlmn>us 
trihoH had Itir^o ears: thus not only are the /uii'«ay>i'd'eru 
^vnn.ts' nienHoiied, Imtalso Kai‘7}il:as, 

(i.c. ,',r I.iT"!' nroil), *,.0/ f 

oaiedj/(o cl.-*-' 1.» the hiiO, 

rfiiuVnfr.' ^ (/.• . Irniinr haiiil' fui' imi-.-*). Si-hwanh. Cii 
'Ml is ee-v, ' --a^ ; WIiocIit vi>l. lll.p. 17^0, 

for any tme convcr.sant. witii Jndiii to jioint out tJio 
onViu of many of tho go-eulh.'d fiihles. Tlie ants are not 
as hip: as foxes, hut they avo very extra on li nary oxeavatuvs. 
Th(3 stories of men pullinj? up 1n*es, and using th'-m as 
elnhs, are eoiniuon emmgli in the il/e/ehd/drnfn, especially 
in tho legends of tlu* ('xploits of Hliiina, Men do not 
l.uive ears lianging down lij tlieir feet, hnl holh men and 
women will oceasioiially elongate their ears after a very 
^*xtraoj’dina.ry fasliioii hy tlimstiiig articles tlirougli llie 
Johe. * • ; • Iflbero was one- story* more than anollier 
n’liieh eyr-itetl the wrath of Htniho, it was tliat of a 
people whose ears Imiig down to their h'ot. Yet the story 
is still cujTenfc in lliiuliistan. HAbii Johari Das .'^ays: — 

' An old woman tnice told mo that Jiei* liushand, a sepoy 
in the Rriti'h army, h.id oeeii a penple who sli-pl 4in one i jr, 
and eovMvd lhi-iii.'>clvi*t^ with the t-ther.’ 
Hersandihfstnnisitflhv lluuhis, BaiiAras, ISdO.V’ Thcshiry 
may bo referred tu tlic lliiiuilayas. Fitcli, who travelled 



of the wild men, ftod of olJior monsters. Tiie 
wild men could not bo brought to Snudrukottos, 
for they refused to take food and died, Thoii' 
heels arc in front, .and the instep and toes are 
turned backwards. § Some were brought to the 
eoud who had no mouths and werp tame. They 
dwell near the sources of the Ganges, and subsist 
on the savour of roasted flesh and the perfumes 
of fruits and flowers, having instead of mouths 
orifices through w^ich they broathol* They are 
distressed with thiugs of evil smell, anil ® hence 
it is with diflieulty they kce]) their lioldon life, 
especially in a camp, llcforring to llic other 
monstrosities, the philosophcia told him of the 
Oknp odes, apcoplcwhoinrunningcouldlcave 
the house behind ;1| ’of the Enotokoitai, 
who had cars reaching down to their feet, so that 
they could sleep in them,- and wore so sti’ong thal 
they could i)ull uj) trees and In-eak a bowstring. 
* Of others the M u n o in m a t o i, who have the 

ill India. al.»out 1585, say« that a people in IJbutnu had carp 
a ppiui long.’* 

^ These wild mei] are mentioned both by Ktv'sias and 
fiaoto. Tlioy were called Aiitijxules (>ii at*eomii. of iliu 
poenliar Ktnicturo of their loot., and were reekoiit*d among 
/Ktliinpi.in i lionur]j tliey are often re for red to in the 

Indian t-pi*-.'' under the minio FiikhtXfhHi ifitliJffHj of wliitsli 
the oTTifriJnSfiKToXot of ]Moga.sUioues is an exact tvansla- 
tiou. V’idfi Scliwanb. f)8. 

II 'Okiipodcai’ is a iranslitoration into fireek, witlia. slight 

fhimgc, of the Sanskrit {‘liaving ono foot’), llio 

name of a i rii-ko of the Kiratiw not ediorsw iftrioss (jf foot, tlio 
euaUiy lndicatx?d by Iho (Irook term. Tlio MuiioiMides arc 
mentiioued by Ktesias, wlit» confounded tlioin with the 
Skiapodes, the men who covered ihomselvos with the shadow 
of their ff>ot. 



ears of a ilog, their one eye Het in the middle of 
their forehead, the hair standing erect, and their 
breasts shaggy ; ^ of the Aniuktfires also, a 
people without nostrils, who devonr everything, 
cat raw moat, and arc short-lived, and die hcfoi'e 
old ago snporvonos.* The upper part of tlic 
month protrudes far over the lower lip. ® With 
rcg.ird to the Ilyporborcans, who live a 
thousand years, they give the same account as 
Simonides,’ Piudaros, and ^othcr mythological 
writers.t '-The story told by Tiniagoufls, that 

T Wlinf liovo mcniir'iw e1iap;iptt7ns- 

1 ii‘s I'Ta '•in'jjlf uilj«'jiiv l»y iLo riuliniH al (oK«’vt*r!iL 

T1ii7 nil'll iiro wi-iil r,\\\ rl M or 

vilo-cluin^s — tlic iiiL*n wiili liuirsla.udint' oroci, n i'dhvt*kcs(f. 
indiiidi (UjeVipes evon aro luentioiietl uudor tho iiaino of 
LaldhXkshaSf I'.c. litiviug ono oyo in tlio forcliead: vid*^ 
Schwuiibl 70. 

* “ 'rUat iU(i Asiomi ai*c moiitioiiod in tlic Indian books 
wo cannot show so well as in the castM.iMlic vVinnkt cros, 
whoni MotC!iJ^tliciu*s dcsoribos as 

’«Xtyo;^/jovioi>ff. Novorihcloss the vt*ry words of ilio de- 
scription arc a. proof tUiil ho foUowotl tlio narratives of iUc 
Indians, for tho words Ilnjixt/xiyoi', &c. by wJiicb lie has 
descrriicd the Ainuktcrfs, arc vtn’y mroly used in ( treek,- 
mid iLVi* triiusliititms of Lndiau words.” Schwa nb. bl). 

t I’iudar, wdio locjilos the 11 ypcrljoveans snincwhevc about 
the mouths of the Istcr, thus sings of them : — 

“ .But who with vcutnivms couvstj through w^avc or wiiale 
To UypiTlioroan haunts and wilds uutra(‘(>d. 

K’or found his w'oiidrous Ava.y ? 

Tliero lVrs(‘iis pre 8 ^cd atnain. 

And hnidst tlic tViist entered their strange abode, 
Where hecatombs of asses slain 
To soodie the radiant god 
Astonudod he helmld. Their rude solemnitio:-*, 

Their harbavous shouts, Apollo’s heart delight ; 
Laughing the rampant brute he sees 
Insult tho solemn rite. 

Still their sights, th(?ir eusbuua strang*.', 

Scare not the * Muse,' while all arouud 
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r-liovvrfs fall of (lro])>; of dopjxir, \vliicli iiroswopl 
(o<feth(M’, is a fable. Jilci^astlicues states — 
wliat is more open to belief, since tlie same is 


Tlifj tlimcins viri^ins range, 

And uiolting lyn*« aial piercing pipes resound. 

VVlili l)ra.ids oF goldijn hiiya eiilwined 
Tlioir soft ri's pi elide tit locks they hiiift, 

And feast) in hlisa the gonial hour : 

Nor Pdiil disease, nor \va.stitig age, 

Visit tin* aaorod race; nor wars they wage, 

Nor toil for wealth or power.” 

(Ihth Pythian ode, 11. 4(5 to otJ, A. Moore’s tm.'lrieal vet 

wion.) 

Megaslheiies had the peiiolmtion to ptn’t^eive that iho 
(jln‘(‘k f!ihh.\ of the Jlyperbonsins had an rndian source in 
Ihe failles regarding the Viltirokurtts. Tills word means 
literally Ihe MCnrn of tlie Noil-h.’ “TliohiKtoric origin,” says 
.P. V. do {!3:iiid-iMarlin, “of Iho Sanskrit appellation Ulia~ 
rfifiitrttj is unknown, hut its iie(?i»pt;ilion nevi.T varies. In 
all ihe dociimeuis of tJpavedio literature, In tliegn^al iwamis, 
in tlio J^uranas, — wherever, in short, the word is fnnnd, --it 
purhiins to ilio domain of pootio and mythological geogra,- 
j)l>y. IJttarakuru is situated in f ho uttci'ino i riginns of 
ilio north at tho foot of (he mountains which surround 
MriuntMem, far beyond thi* lialntable world. It is Ihe 
abode of demigods and holy liishis whose lives extend to 
several t lioiisaiids of years. All access to it is ftu’bkhlen 
tfi moHals. Like the Jrypcrboivau region of Western my- 
fhologisls, this too enjoys tlie haiipy privilegti of an eternal 
spring. e((ii:illy exempt from excess of cold n.nd (‘xecss of 
and I hero the sorrows of ihe soul and the pains ot 

the. body unt alike unknown It is clear cnoiigh 

tliiii this land of the blest, is not of our w^orld. 

“ In their intercourse with the Indians after the exjiedi- 
lion of Ah'xaiuler, the (Jreeks laHiame a-cuuaiiited with 
these iictions of Hrahmanic poetry, sis well as with si good 
nisiny other slorii's which inside tlu*m look upon India as a 
land of prodigies. Megasthenes, like KUsias bi;fore him, 
had collected a great nmnbev of such otori(*s, and either 
from Ills ineiuoirs *)v from coiitempoiiiry narrativ(*s, such 
;is that of Deimachos, the fsible of the Uilara kurus liswl 
sjnvad to tho West, sine<?, from wlutt J^liiiy tells us (vi. 
17, p. one Aiui5jnetiis had eomjjosed si tresitisc re- 
garding UiQin analogous t-o tluii of IL-’csitsens regariling the 
Jlyperboreans, It Is certainly from this treiiiise of Amo- 
iricius that Pliny borrows the two lines which ho* devot es 
to his Att iieoriu, ‘ that a girdle of mcuniaiiis warmed with 



tlio r-iise I'u lljeviiiJ — ilialihn n'vprs cai iy dowti 
gold (Inst, and that a part of this is paid by 
way of ti'ibiilo to the king. 

, Fj?aom. XXX. 

Plin. HU. Nat. Vll. ii. 11-22, 

Of fahiilows raccH. 

Acc^OTiUng to Megastlicn^SjOnamountain called 
N n 1 o § tliopo live men whoso feet avo turned 


tliosiiii slmlti'ml tlu'iii from tl 10 1>] ants of noxious wimls, and 
tliiiiflioy onjo>t.'d, liko iho Uyporboreans, an otoviial spriii#^.’ 
Mjriis lioiniuiuii A< taconiiii, apricis al) oinui tioxio aDlatn 
t:ollil)ns, oadoni, quii llyporb^n-oi do^nnl, ti-m- 
(IMin. lur. cii, Aminiunns Maroolliuns, xxiii. 0, (14.) 
\V:i[^iior IranslVi's i.his description to tbo Seres in general, 
(of whom tlio Afhtcoro^ of Pliny form piiH-), and soim' 
imulern critics (Ahmnert, vul. IV. p. ^oO, l^'orbitjto' 

llaiolh. ilvr (/eoi/r. vol. II. ii. 47^2, IMti) have he- 

li(*vi*d Un*y could see in ii a> reforenco to the greai wall 
of Cliina.) We see froni a liosi of cxainplos besides this, that, 
tho poelhj fahk's and popuUir legoiids of India had (akeu, 
ill passing into tlio (Jreek inirraiives, an a.ppeara,noe of 
reality, and :i surt of historical consistency.*' (K'tinlr snr 
hi (Vi'o./iiip/nV (hrrtute et l^atinc de 2’iade, pp. -IKi- Hd.) 
I’he sujno author (ii. 1.13) says, ‘^Amtnig tin? peoples of 
Sericsi. l.M<th'iny reekoiw tJie ()iiororftrrlht\ ii nurne wliieb 
in IMiny is Avvittt.'ii Attaconn, and which Aminiaiius Mar- 
eellinus, who coynos Ptuleiny, distorts into Oyjiirocarnt. 
Then! is no dillieuUy in rocf»gnizing under this name the 
IJitarakuru of Sanskrit books.” 

Sehwanlieck (p. 70) quotes Fiassoii, who writes somewhat 
to the same elfoct ; — LIttarakiu*u is a pari of Serica, and 
as tli(‘ first aecouids of I ndia came, to tin! West from t.he 
Seres, perhaps a yiart- of the description of tlio peaf.'oful 
hayipy life of tln» Ser(?s is to ho explained from tin* Indian 
stories itf the. IJttarakuva. ^I'hc story h>f the lung lift* of the 
Seres may be similarly explainotl, especially when Megas- 
tlnmes reckons the lifo attained by the Hyperboreans at 
1000 years. The, MahOMnrata (VI. 2(>‘l.) says that tho 
Uttarakiirns live 1000 or 10,000 years. Wt! concludi* from 
this that Mega stheiu's also wrote of the UUarnkurus, and 
that he imt impvopt*rlv rendered their name by that i>f 
the Hypn-horoaiiP.”— II. (>7. 

J Not Syiain, hut llie country ladwoon the lilac k Sea 
and the Caspian, now called (Jeorgia. 

§ V. L. Nallo. 



Ijackwaril, and wlio have tncs on eacli foot; 
* while on many of the moniikaltis there lives a 
r:ico of nien having heads like those of dogs, who 
arc dollied with the skins of wild beasts, wlior o 
speech is barking, and who, being armed witli 
daws, live by banting and fowling. || Ktesias 

asserts on his own authority tliat the number of 
those men was upwards of 120,000, and that 
there is a race in. India wliosc females lioar olf- 
spring bat once in the coarse of llicir life, and 
that their cbildron become at once groy-baired.J 

® Megasthpnes speaks of a race of men among 
the Nomadic Iiicliaios who instead of nostrils 
have movoly orifices, whoso logs arocoutorted like 
snakes, and who are called S c y r i t in. lie 
sjieaks also of a race living on tlio very confines 
of India on the east, near the sonreo of the Gau- 
ges, the As to mi, who have no mouth; who 
('.over their body, whidiisall over hairy, with the 
soft down found upon tho leaves of trees ; and 
who live merely by breathing, and the perfume 
inhaled hy the nostrils. Thtsy eat nothing, and 
they drink notliing. They require merely a 
variety of odonrs of roots and of flowers and of 
w'ild apples. Tho apples they carry with them 
wlien they go on a distant journey, that they 
may alway,s have something to smell. Too 
st.nmg an odour would readily kill them. 

il (jivlli'ij by Kt^Vias Kaw>»ee</»aXoi, and in Sanskrit Sun(t- 

muvhds or ^rditLio ltAs. 
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^ Beyond llie A si om i, In tlio remotest part 
of tho luomiiaiiis, the T e i s p i t h a ra i and tlie 
P y g m I c ft arc said to have their abode. They 
r-i’oeach three spans in height — that is, not more 
than sevou-and-twenty inches. Their climate is 
salubrious and they enjoy a pei’pctual spring, 
nnder shelter of a barrier of mountains which rise 
on the north. They aro the same whom Homer 
mentions a^s being harassed by the attacks of 
the cranes. ® The story about tliem is —that 
mounted on the backs of rams and goats, and 
equipped with arrows, they march down in 
spring-time all in a body to the sea., and desh'oy 
tlie eggs and the young of those birds. It takes 
them always three months to finish this yearly 
campaign, and were it not undertaken thej- 
could not defend themselves against the vast 
floe ks of subsequent years . T h eir huts are mad© 
of clay and feathers and egg-shells. [Aristotle 
says that they live in caves, but otherwise he 
gives the same account of them as others.]. . . . 

^■56 FromKtesias we learn that there is a people 
belonging to this race, which is called Band o- 
r S and settled in the valleys, who live two hun- 
dred years, having in youth hoary hair, which 
in old age turns black. On the other hand, 
others do not ]ive beyond the age of forty, — 
nearly related to the M a c r o b i i, whose women 
bear offspring but once. Agatharchides says 
the same of them, adding that they subsist on 
locusts, and are swift of foot.] * Clitarchus and 

JC 
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StegastlieuAs call them Man <1 and reckon the 
number of their villages at three hundred. 
The females bear children at the age of seven, 
and are old womeii Hfc forty.* 

Fragm. XXX.B. 

Solin. 52. 20-30. 

Near a mountain which is called Nulo there 
live men whose feet are turned backwards and 
have eight toes on each foot, Mogasthenes writes 
that on different mountains in India there arc 
tribes of men with dog-shaped heads, armed with 
claws, clothed with skins, who speak not in the 
accents of human language, bub only bark, and 
have fierce grinning jaws, [In Ktesias we read 
that in some parts the females bear offspring but 
once, and that the children are white-haired from 

their birth, &c.] 

Those who live near the source of the Ganges, 
requiring nothing in the Shape of food, subsist on 
the odour of wild apples, and when they go on a 
long journey they carry those with thorn for safety 
of their life, which they can support by inhaling 
their perfume. Should they inhale very foul air, 
death is inevitable. 

Fragm. XXXI. 

Plutarch, de facie in orhe lwna\ (0pp. ed. Keisk, 
torn. ix. p. 701.) 

Of (he race of men withont mouths,^ 

For how . could one find growing there that 

% Possibly we should read P S u d a i, unless perhaps 
Me£;asihou§s referred to the inhabitants of Mount M a n- 
d ar a. 

* Conf . Fragm. L. 1, Id. 
t Conf. Pragm. XXIX. 6, XXX. 3. 
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Indian root whicli Mcgasiheu^d says a race 
of men who neither eat nor drink, and in fact 
have not even months, set on fire and barn 
Ukc incense, in oi'der to sn^tain their existence 
with its odorous fumes, unless it received mois- 
ture from tlie<moon ? 

BOOK III. 

FfiAGii. XXXII. 

Ait. Iml.\L 1 .-XII.-9. Cf. Epit. 40-53, and Plin. 

Hist. Nat. VI. xxii. 3, 8. 

(See the translation of Arrian’s Iwlika.) 

Fragm. XXXIII. 

Strah. XV . 1. 39-41, 46-49,— pp. 703-4, 707. 

Of the Seven Oastea among the Indiana. 

(30) According to him (MegastheuSs) the popu- 
lation of India is divided into seven parts. The 
philosophers are first in rank, but form the 
smallest class in point of number. * Their services 
are employed privately by persons who wish to offer 
sacrifices or perform other sacred rites, and also 
publicly by the kings at what is called the Groat 
Synod, wherein at the beginning of the new 
year all the philosophers are gathered together 
before the king at the gates, when any philoso- 
pher who may have committed any useful sug- 
gestion to writing, or observed any means for im- 
proving the crops and the cattle, or for promot- 
ing the public interests, declares it publicly. * If 
any one is detected giving false information thrice, 
the law condemns him to be silent for the rest of 
his life, but he who gives sound advice is ex- 
empted from paying any taxes or contributions. 
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(‘fO) ITie second caste consists of the h u s h a n d- 
m e n, who form the bulk of the population, and ar^ 
in disposition most mild and gentle. They are 
exempted from military service, and cultivate 
their lauds undisturbed by fear. They never go 
to town, either to take part in its , tumults, or for 
any other purpose. ® It therefore not unfreqiient- 
ly happens that at the same time, and in the 
isamc part of the country, meji may bo seen drawn 
up in array of battle, and lighting at '•isk of their 
lives, while other meu close at hand arc ploughing 
and digging iiiperfect security, having these soldiers 
to protect them. The whole of the land is the 
property of the king, and the husbandmen till it on 
condition of receiving one fourth of the produce. 

(41) ‘^The tfiird caste consists of herdsmen and 
hunter s, who alone are allowed to hunt, and to 
keep cattle, and to soil draught animals or let them 
out on liire. lu I’ctuni for clearing the land of 
wild beasts and fowls which devour the seeds 
sown ill the fields, they receive an allowance of 
grain from the king. They lead a wandering life 
and live under tents. 

Fragm. XXXVI. follows hero. 

[So much, then, on the subject of wild animals. 
Wc shall now return to Megastheues, and resume 
from where we digressed.] 

(46)^ The/oar^Aclass, after herdsmen and hunters, 
consists of those who work at ti’ades, of those who 
vend wares, and of those who arc employed in 
bodily labour. Some of these pay tribute, and 
render to the state certain prescribed services. 
But the armour-makers and shipbuilders receive 
wages and their victuals from the king^ fur whuin. 
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alone they work. Tlio general in command of the 
army supplies the soldiers with weapons, and the 
admiral of the fleet lets out ships on hire for the 
firansport both of passengers* and merchaudissc. 

(47) The fifth class consists of fi g h t i ii g m e ir, 
who, when not giigaged in active service, pass their 
time in idleness and driiikhig. They are main- 
tained at the king’s expenso, and hence they arc 
always ready, when occasion calls, to take the 
field, foi* they cany nothing of tlioir own with 
them but their own bodies. 

(48) The sixth class consists of the overseers, 
to whom is assigned the duty of watching all that 
goes on, and making reports secretly to the king. 
Some arc entrusted with the inspection of the 
city, and others with that of the army. Tlie 
former employ as their coadjutors the courtezans 
of the city, and the latter the courtezans of the 
camp. The ablest and mOsfc trustworthy men ai*e 
appointed to fill these offices. 

The SGve^Uh class consists of the councillors 
and assessors of the king. To thorn belong the 
liighest 'posts of government, the tribunals of 
justice, and the general administration of public 
affairs.J No one is allowed to marry out of his 

X The Greek writera by confounding some distinc- 
tious occasioned by civil employment with those arising 
from that divishju have increased the number (of classes) 
from five (including the bandicrafts-nian or mixed cluss) 
to seven. This number is produced by their supf^sing the 
king’s councillors and assessors to form a distinct class 
from the BrAhmans ; by splitting the class of Vaisya into 
two, consisting of shepherds and husbandmen ; by introduc- 
ing a caste of spies ; and by omitting the servile class alto- 
gether. With these exccjitions the classes are in the state 
described by Menu, which is the groundwork of that still 
subsisting.— Elphiusiono’s History of India; p. 236. 



own caste, or to exchange one profession or 
trade for another, or to follow more than one 
business. An exception is made in favour of the 
philosophei', who for his virtue is allowed this prj,- 
vilcge. 

Pkaom. XXXIV. c. 

Stnib. XV. 1. 50-32,— pp. 707-700. 

Of the admin! dr ation of imblia affairs. 

Of the me of Horses and Hlejjl^nts. 

(Fragm. XXX 111. has preceded this.) 

(50) Of the great officers of stale, some have 
charge of the market, others of the city, others of 
the soldiers. Some snperintoud the rivera, mea- 
sure the land, as is done in Egypt, and inspect tho 
sluices by which water is let out from the main 
canals into their branches, so that every one may 
have an equal supply of jt. “The same persons 
have cliargo also of the huntsmen, and are en- 
trusted with tho power ofrewardiiig or punishing 
them accoi'ding to their deserts . They collect the 
taxes, and snporintond the occupations connect- 
ed with land, as those of the woodcutters, tho 
carpenters, the blacksmiths, and tho miners. 
“They constrnct roads, and at eveiy ten stadia§ 
set op a pillar to show the by-roads and dis- 
tances. *Those who have charge of the city are 

§ From this it would appear that ton otadia were equal 
to come Indian measure of distance, which must have been 
the kriiia or kom. If tho stadium bo taken at 202{ yards, 
this would give 2022^ yards for the Icos, agreeing with the 
shorter kos of 4,000 hSihs, in use in the PaujAb, and till 
lately, if not still, in parts of Bengal.— £o. Ind, Ant. 




divided inio six bodies of five each. The meui' 
bers of the first look after oveiy tiling TOlatirig to 
the iiidusi rial arts. Those of the second attend 
to the entertainment of fdreiguers. To these 
they assign lodgings, and they keep watch over 
their modes cf life by means of those persons 
whom they give to them for assistants. They escort 
them on the way when they leave the country, or, 
in the event of their dying, forward their pro- 
perty to their relatives. They take eare of them 
when they are sick, and if they die bury them. 
*The third body consists of those who inquire 
when and how births and deaths occur, with 
the view not only of levying a tax, but also in 
order that births and deaths among both high 
and low may not escape the cognizance of Gov- 
ernment. “The fourth class superintends trade 
and commerce. Its members have charge of 
weights and measures, and see that the products 
in their season are sold by public notice. No 
one is allowed to deal in more than one kind of 
commo^ty unless he pays a double tax. ^Tho 
fifth class supervises manufactured articles, 
which they sell by public notice. What is new 
is sold separately from what is old, and there 
is a fine for mixing the two together. "The 
sixth and last class consists of those who col- 
lect the tenths of the prices of the articles sold. 
Fraud in the payment of this tax is punished 
with death. 

*Such are the functions which these bodies 
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Wiparately (lisoliarge. Tn tlioii* collective capa- 
city tliey have charge both of their apooial de- 
partments, ami also of matters affecting the 
generiil interest, as the keeping of public buil-l- 
ings in proper repair, the regnlation of prices, 
the care of markets, barbonir, and temples. 
“’J'Text to the city magistrates there is a thii*d 
governing body, which directs military affairs. 
This also consists of six divisions, with live 

If 

members to eacjh. One division is appointed 
to cooperate with the admiral of the fleet, an- 
other with the superintendent of tho bnllook- 
trains which are used for tran.sporting en- 
gines of war, food for the soldiers, provender 
for the cattle, and other military requisites. 
They supply servants who heat the drum, and 
othei’S who cairy gongs ; grooms also for tho 
horses, and mechanists and their assi.stants. 
To the sound of the gong tliey send out foragers 
to bring in gras.s, and by a system of rewards 
and punishments ensure the work being done 
with despatch and safety. ^‘The thir^ division 
has charge of the foot-soldiers, the fourth of 
the horses, the fifth of the war-chariots, and the 
sixth of the elephants. ^‘Thore are royal 
stables for the horses and elephants, and also 
a royal magazine for the arms, because the 
soldier has to return his arms to the maga- 
zine, and his horse and his. elephant to the 
stables. ^‘They use 'the elephants without 
bridles. The chariots are drawn on the march 
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by oxen,'* but the horses ai’e led along by ft 
halter, that their legs may not be galled and 
inflamed, nor their spirits damped by drawing 
chariots. '®In addition tb the charioteer, there 
are two fighting men who sit up in tho chariot 
beside him. % The war-clephaut carries four 
men — throe wlio shoot arrows, and the driver, jj 
(Fragiu. XXVII. follows.) 

» Pbagm. XXXV. 

^lian, Hist. Anint. XlTl. 10. 

Of the use of Itorses and Eleiihants, 

Cf. Fragm. XXXIV. 13-15. 

When it is said that an Indian by springing 
forward in front of a horse can check his speed 
and hold him back, this is not true of all Indians, 
but only of such as have been trained from boy* 
hood to manage horses; for it is a practice with 
them to control their horses with bit and bridle, 
and to make tliom move at a measured pace and 
in a straight course. They neither, however, 
gall their tonguo by tho use of spiked muzzles, 
nor torture the roof of their mouth. Tho pro* 
fessional trainers break them in by forcing 
them to gallop round and round in a ring, es- 
pecially when they soo them refi’actory. Such 
iis undertake this woi‘k raquire to liave a strong 
hand as well as a thorough knowledge of 

• 

|i“ The fourfold division of the army (horse, foot, chariots, 
and clcphnntsl was tho same nu that of Menu ; hut 8trabo 
makes a scxtiiplo division, by adding tho commissariat and 
naval department.” 
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horses. The greatest proficients test their skill 
by driving a chariot round and round in a 
ring ; and in truth it would he no trifling 
feat to control with* case a team of four high* 
mettled steeds when whirling round in a cii'cle. 
The chariot carries two men who«it beside the 
charioteer. The war-elephant, cither in what 
is called the tower, or on his bare back in south, 
carries three fighting men, of whom j;wo shoot 
from the side, Avhilo one shoots from behind. 
There is also a fourth man, who carries in his 
hand the goad wherewith he guides the animal, 
much in the same way as the pilot and captain 
of a sliip direct its 0001*80 with th6 helm. 

Fbaom. XXXVI. 

Strab. XV. 1. 41-43,— pp. 704-705. 

0 / 

Conf. JBpit, 54-60. 

(Fragm. XXXIII. 6 has preceded this.) 

A private person is not allowed to keep either 
a hoi’se or an elephant. These animals are held 
to be the special property of the king, and 
persons are appointed to take care of them. 
® The manner of hunting the elephant is this. 
Bound a bare patch of ground is dug a deep 
trench about five or six stadia in extent, and 
over this is thrown a very narrow bridge which 
gives access to the enclosure. * Into this en- 
closure are iutIBduccd three or four of the best- 
trained female elephants. The men themselves 
lie in ambush in concealed huts. *The wild 
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eleplianfs do not approach iliifl trap in the daj> 
time, but they euter it at nigbt, goiug in one 
by one. ® When all have passed the entrance, 
i.he men seci’elly close it up ; then, introducing 
tho strongest of the tamo fighting elephants, 
they fight it jlut with the wild ones, whom at 
the same time they enfeeble with hunger. 
*When the latter are now overcome with fa- 
tigue, the boldest of the drivers dismount un- 
observed, and each man creeps under his own 
elephant, and from this position creeps under 
the belly of the wild elephant and ties his 
feet together. * When this is done they incite 
the tamo ones to beat those whose feet arc tied 
till they fall to the ground. They then bind 
tho wild ones and tbo tame ones together neck 
to neck with thongs of raw ox-hide. * To pre- 
vent them shaking themselves in order to throw 
olT those who attempt to mount them, they make 
cuts all round their neck and then put thongs 
of leather into the incisions, so that the pain 
obliges them to snbmit to their fetters and to 
remain quiet. From the number caught they 
reject such as are too old or too young to bo 
serviceable, and the rest they lead away to tho 
stables. Here they tie their feet one to another, 
and fasten their necks to a firmly fixed pillar, 
and tame them by hanger. ^"After this they 
restore their strength with green reeds and 
grass. They next teach them to be obedient, 
which they effect by soothing them, some by 



coaxing wonls, and oiliera by son^s and llie 
mnsio of the dram. Pew of them are fonnd 
difUcult to tame, for they are naturally so mild 
and gcntlo in their disposition that they appro'x-« 
imate to rational croatores. Some of them take 
up their drivers when fallen im battle, and 
carry them olF in safety from the field. Others, 
when their masters have sought refuge between 
their forelegs, have fought in their defence and 
saved their lives. If in a fit of anger they 
kill cither tlie man who feeds or the man who 
trains them, they pine so much for their loss 
that they refuse to take food, and sometimes 
die of hunger. 

They copulate like horses, and the female 
casts her calf chiefly in spring. It is the season 
for the male, when he is in heat and becomes 
ferocious. At this time ho discharges a fatty 
substance through an orifice near the temples. 
It is also the season for the females, when the 
corresponding passage opens. They go with 
young for a pci’iod which varies from sixteen to 
eighteen months. The dam suckles her calf 
for. six years. Most of them live as long as 
men who attain extreme longevity, and some live 
over two hundred years. They are liable to many 
distempers, and are not easily cured. The 
remedy for diseases of the eye is to wash it with 
cows’ milk. For most of their other diseases 
draughts of black wine are administered to them. 
Pov the cure of their wounds they are made to 
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swallow batter, for this draws out iron, 
sores are fomented with swine’s flesh. 

Fbaom. XXXVII. 

• Arr. //icl. cb. W-14. 

(Pmffm* XXXIL comes bo Fore this.) 

(See the translation of Arrian’s Indihi.) 

[Fragm. XXXVIL B.] 
ilClIan, lUsL Anim. XII. 41. 

Of Elephants. 

(Cf. Frag^. XXXVI. 9-10 and XXXVII. 9-10 
init. c. XI 7.). 

In India an olopliaiit if caught when full-grown is diffi- 
cult to lame, and longing for freedom thirsts for blood. 
Should it be bound in chains, this exasperates it still more, 
and it will not submit to a master. The Indians, however, 
coax it with food, and seeh to pacify it with various things 
for which it has a liking, their aim being to fill its stomach 
and to soothe its temper. But it is still angry with them, 
and takes no noiico of them. To what device do they thou 
resort ? They sing to it their native melodics, and soothe 
it with the music of an instrument in common use which 
has four strings and is called a slcindapsos. The creature 
now pricks up its ears, yields to the soothing strain, and its 
anger subsides. Then, though there is au occasional oui- 
bnrst of its suppressed xiassioii, it gradually turns its cyo to 
its food. It is then freed from its bonds, but does not seek 
to escape, being cnihrallod with the music. It even takes 
food eagerly, and, like a luxurious guest riveted to Ihe 
festive board, has no wish to go, from its love of the music. 

Fragm. XXXVIII. 

.ilSIian, Hist. Anim. XIII. 7* 

Of the diseases of Elephants. 

(Cf. Fragm. XXXVI. 16 and XXXVII. 16.) 

The Indians cure the wounds of tho elephants 
which they catch, in the manner following : — 
They treat them in the way in which, as good old 
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Homer tells us, Patroklos treated the wound of 
Eurypylos, — they foment them with lukewarm 
water.^r After this they rub them over with but- 
ter, and i f they are daep allay {.lie inflammation l^y 
applying and inserting pieces of pork, hot but 
still retaining the blood. They ^nre ophthalmia 
with cows’ milk, which is first used ns a foment- 
ation for the eye, and is then injected into it. 
The animals open their eyelids, and finding they 
can .sec better are delighied, and arS sensible 0 / 
//te hcnq/il like human being.s. In proportion as 
fheir blindness diminishes their delight over- 
fiows, and this is a token that the disease has 
been cured. The remedy for other distempers 
1.0 which they are liable is black wine ; and if 
this potion fails to work a cure nothing else can 
save them. 

Fjuom. XXXIX. 

Strab. XV. 1. 41,— p. 700. 

0/ Gold-dig giiMf Ants.* 
Megastbends gives the following a3count of 
these ants. Among the Derdai, a great tribe 
of Indians, who inhabit the mountains on the 


f See llia l, bk. XI. 815. 

* Soo IntL Ant vol. I V. pp. 225 seqq, whom cogent argii- 
ineutB are iidduccd to prove that the ^ gold-digging a-nta' 
wore originally neither, as the ancienfji suppoaod, I’oal ants, 
nor, as so many emiuont men of loarnijig have supposed, 
larger animals mistaken for ants on aeeoniit of their ap- 
pearance and anbterranraii habit?, hnt Tibetan miners, 
whof'o mode of life and dress was in tlie remotest antiquity 
exactly what they arc at the present day. 
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casteru bovdcr3,t Ihcre is an elevated plateauj! 
abont 3,000 stadia in circuit. Ucncaih tba 
surlaco tbcro are mines of gold, and 1101*0 ac- 
cordingly aro found tho antS which dig foi* that 
metal. They are not inferior in size to wild 
foxes. They run with amazing speed, and live 
by the produce of the chase. The time when 
they dig is winter. § They throw up heaps of 
earth, as m^les do, at tho month of the mines. 
The gold-dust has to be subjected to a little boil- 
ing. Tho people of the neighbourhood, coming 
secretly with boasts of burden, cai*ry this off. If 
they came openly tho ants would attack them, 
and pursue them if they fled, and would destroy 
both them and their cattle. . So, to oficct tho rob- 
bery without being observed, they lay down in 
several different places pieces of tho flesh of 
wild beasts, and when tho ants are by this de- 
vice dispersed they carry off the gold-dust. 

t these are the Dardie of Pliny, tho Daradrai of 
]Hx}lemy, andtheDarado.d of Sanslipt literature. 

Dards are not an extinct race. According to ilio accounts 
of modern trayellers, they consist of several wild and pre- 
datory tribes dwelling among the mountains on the noiili* 
west frontier of K&smir and by the banks of the Indus.’’ 
Lvd. Ant, loc, cit. 

J The table-land of Chojotob »cc Jour, B, Geog, Soc, 
vol. XXXIX. pp. 149 seqq.^^D. Ind, Ant 

§ “ Tho miners of Thok-Jalung, in spite of ilic coldy 
prefer working in winter ; and tho number of tlicir tents, 
which in summer amounts to three hundred, rises to 
nearly six hundred in winter. They prefer the winter, as 
the frozen soil then stands well, and is not likely to trouble 
them much by falling in/’— At. 
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This they sell to any trader they meet with|| 
while it is still in the state of ore, for the art of 
fusing metals is unknown to them.^ 

XL. • 

Arr, Tnd. XV.-5-7- 

(Soo iho translation of Arrian’t Indika.) 

[Fiiagm. XL. B.] 

Dio Cbrysost. Or, 35, —p. 436, MorolL 
Of Ants which, dig for gold, 

(Cf. Fragm. XXXIV. and XL.) 

Tboy got the gold from ants. These creatures arc larger 
than foxes, but arc in other rcsi)ccia like tho auts of our 
own country. Tboy dig boles in ibe caiib like other ants. 
Tbo heap wbioh they throw up consists of gold the purest 
and brightest in all iho world. Tho mounds arc piled up 
close to each other in regular order like hillocks of gold 
dust, whereby all tbo plain is made effulgent. It is difiicult, 
therefore, to look towards tho sun, andmimy who have at- 
tempted to do this have thereby destroyed ilieir eyesigiil. 
The people who are next neighbours to tlio antS) with a 
view to plunder these heaps, cross the intervening desert, 
which is of no groat extent, mounted on wagons to which 
they have yoked their swiftest horses. They arrive at 
noon, a time when Uie ants have gone underground, and at 

1! Ta> TvxivTi T&v f/xTTo/iGDP. If tho diflforont reading 
ToO Tuxovrcjff Tolff €/i7rupo(9 bo adopted, the rendering is, 
“ They dispose of it to merchants at any price.” 

% Cf. Herod. III. 102-105 j Arrian, Anab, V. 4. 7 ; .^Uau, 
Jlist, Anim, 11 L 4; Clem. Alex. IVd. II. p. 207; Tssetz, 
iUiil XII. 330-340 ; Plin. INst. Nat. XT. 36, XXXllI. 21 ; 
J’ropert. 111. 13. 6 ; Pomp. Mel. VH. 2 j Isidor. Orig, Xll. 3 ; 
Albert Mag. Ih AninuU. T. VI. p. C78, ex subdititiis 
Alexaudri epishdis; Anonym. Dc Monstris ct Bellnis^ 250, 
ed. Berger de Xivr^ ; Pliifosiraius, Vit, Apollon. VI. 1 ; and 
Heliodorus, /Ktli. X. 26, p. 405; also Gildemcistor, Script. 

do reb. hid, p. 220-22J, and 120; Busbequius, Lega* 
iioiiis Turcico} Kpist. IV. >.p. 141, or Thaunus XXIV. 7i 
p. boo.*— Schwanbeck, p. 72. 
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OTico aeiiimg the hooiy make off at full speed. The ants, 
ou learning what has been doiio, pnrsne the fugitives, aud 
overtakiug them fight with thorn till thoy conquer or die, 
for of all animals thoy aro tho most courageous. It hciica 
%)pears that they understand the worth of gold, aud that 
they will sacrifice their lives rather than part with it. 

• Fkagm. XLL 

Strab. XV. 1. 68-60,— pp. 711-714. 

Of ihe, Indian Philosophers'. 

^rogm. XXIX. has preceded this.) 

(08) Spoaking of tho pliilosophers, ho (Megas- 
ihoiioo) says that such of thorn as live ou the 
mountams aro worshippers of Dionysos, show- 
ing as proofs that he had come among them tho 
wild vine, which grows in their country only, 
and the ivy, and the laurel, and the myrtle, 
and the box-treo, and other evergreens,- nono 
of which are found beyond the Euphrates, ex- 
cept a fow in parks, which it requires great 
care to preserve. Thoy observe also certain 
customs which are Bacchanalian. Thus they 
dross in muslin, wear the turban, use perfumes, 
array themselves in garments dyed of bright 
colours ; and their kings, when they appear in 
public, arc preceded by the music of drums aud 
gongs. But the philosophers who live on the 
plains worship Hdrakles. [These accounts are 
fabulous, and are impugned by many writers, 
especially what is said about the vine and 
wine. For tho greater part of Armenia, and 
the whole of Mesopotamia and Media, onwards 
to Persia aud Karmauia, lie beyond the Eu- 
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phrates, and tliroughont a great part of eacli of 
those countries good vines grow, and good 
wine is produced.] 

(59) Megasthends idakes a ditferont division' 
of tlie philosophers, saying that they ai’O of two 
kinds — one of which ho calls the Btachmancs, 
andthootlierthoSarmanos.* ThoBraoh- 
manes arc best esteemed, for they are more 
consistent in their opinions. From the time of 
their conception in the womb they arc under 
the guardian care of learned men, who go to 
the mother and, under the pretence of using 
some incantations for the welfare of herself and 
her unborn babe, in reality give her prudent 
bints and counsels. The women who listen most 
willingly are thought to bo the most fortunate in 
their children. After their birth the children arc 
under the caro of ono person after another, and as 

* “Since the word 'Sapfmvas (tlio form used by Cle- 
mons of Alexandria) corresponds to tho letter mth the 
Sanskrit word SVaiucwa (i.c. an ascetic), it is evident that 
tho forms I'apfiavasaai rtppttpas, which arc found in all 
tho MSS. of Straho, are incorrect. The mistake need not 
si^rise ns, since the SA when closely written together 
differ little in form from the syllable TA. lu tho same 
way Clement’s ’AXAo^toi must be changed into Strabo’s 
YXdjScot, corresponding with tho Sanskrit Vanai>rastha — 

' ^e man of tho first three castes who, after tho term of 
his householdership has expired, has entered the third 
64rwma or order, and has proceeded {pmUlia) to a life in the 
woods (I'dwo).’ “ — Sohwanhock, p. 46 5 H. H. Wilson, Gloss. 

‘ It is a capital question,’’ ho adds, “ who the Sarmanos 
were, some uonndormg them to be Buddhists, knd others 
denying them to bo such. Weighty argoments are addnoed 
on both sides, but tho oinniou of those seems to approach 
nearer the tmth who contend that they were Buddhists.'* 
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they advance in age each succeeding master is 
more accomplished than his predecessor. The 
philosophers have their abo^_ in a grove in &ont 
ipf the city withm a nu;>AQ7»B|,fcftrm7g 
They live in h simple style, and lie on beds of 
rashes or ((}eer) skins. They abstain from 
animal food and sexual pleasures, and spend 
their time in listening to serious discourse, and 
in imparting their knowledge to such as will 
listen to %hem. The hearer is not allowed to 
speak, or even to cough, and mnch less to spit, 
and if he offends in any of these ways ho is cast 
out from their society that very day, as being 
a man who is wanting in self-restraint. After 
living in this manner for sovon-and-thirty years, 
cachindividualrotires to his own property, where 
he lives for the rest of his days in case and secu- 
rity, f They then ajTay themselves in fine muslin, 
and wear a few trinkets of gold on their fingers 
and in their ears. They eat flesh, but not that of 
animals employed in hibour. They abstain from 
hot and highly seasoned food. They marry as 
many wives as they please, with a view to have 


t “ A mistake (of the Greek writers) orkpuates in their 
ifU^oranceof the fourfold division of allrilhiua^’s life. Thus 
they speak of men who hod been for many years sophists 
marrying and returning to common life (allnding probably 
to a student who, having completed the anstovitioa of the 
first period, 1x}como8 a honsnliolder) Elphinstono’s His- 

m J* T - nnyi 1 "j* V ItJl -i Al 


age to whiuU Maua (chap. III. sec. 1) penults it in any 
case to be protmeted. 


tory oj inavij p. wnoro it is also romarKca tnat tne 
writers orronoonsly prolong the period during which students 
listen to their Instraciors in silence and rosijcot, making it 
extend in all cases to thlrty-sOTon, which is the greatest 
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nnmeroas children, for by having many wives 
greater advantages are enjoyed, and, since they 
Iiavo no slaves, they have more need to "have 
children around thon^to attend to their wants. i 

The Brachmanes do not communicate a know> 
ledge of philosophy to their wi^jea, lest they 
should divulge any of the forbidden mysteries 
to the profane if they became depraved, or lest 
they should desert them if they became good 
philosophers : for no one who dospiseli pleasure 
and pain, as well as life and death, wishes to be 
in snbjcction to another, but this is characteris- 
tic both of a good man and of a good woman. 

.Death is with them a very frequent Bal:jGCt 
of discourse. They regard this life as, so to 
speak, the time when the child within the 
womb becomes mature, and death as a birth 
into a real and happy life for the votaries of 
philosophy. On this account they undergo 
much discipline as a preparation for death. 
Tliey consider nothing that befalls mo i to be 
either good or bad, to suppose otherwise being 
a dream-liko illusion, else how could some be 
affected with sorrow, and other’s with pleasure, 
by the very same things, and how conid the 
same things affect the same individuals at dif- 
fci’cnt times with these opposite emotions ? 

Their ideas abont physical phenomena, the 
same author tells us, are very crude, for they are 
heller in their actions than in their rcasoningfS) 
inasmuch as their belief is in great measure 
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based upon fables ; yet on many points their 
opinions coincide with those of the Greeks, for 
like them tliey say that the world had a begin- 
nkig, and is liable to dcstrndlion, and is in shape 
spherical, and that the Deity who made it, and 
who governs it^is diffused through all its parts. 
They hold that various first principles operate 
in the universe, and that water was the prin> 
ciple employed in the making of the world. In 
addition to Iho four elements there is a fifth 
agency, from which the heaven and the stars 
were prodaced.J The earth is placed in the 
centre of the universe. Concerning generation, 
and the nature of the soul, and many other 
subjects, they express views like those main- 
tained by the Greeks. They wrap up their 
docti’inos about immortality and future judg- 
ment, and kindred topics, in allegories, after 
the manner of Plato. Such are his statements 
regarding the Brachmancs. 

(GO) Of the Sarm.anos§he tells us that 

Akdsa, ‘ the other or aky.’ 

Schwanbock argues from the distinct gopamtion here 
made between the BiuchmaneB and the Sormanos, as well as 
from the name Stuitutmi heing especially applied to Baud- 
dha teachers, that the latter are hero meant. They are 
called Sa^awtot by Bardesanes (ap. Porphyr. AbsUn. IV. 
17) and Alex. Folyhistor. (ap. Cyrill- contra Julian. IV. p, 
ISH E, cd. Paris, 1638). Gonf. also Hieronym. adJovinian. 
11. (od. Paris, 1706, T. ll.pt. ii. p. 206). And this isjjnstthe 
Pali name Saunmana, the equivalent of the Sanskrit iSfra- 
mntia, Bohlen in Ih) Buddhaismi oriyine et aiate de^i- 
endks snstains fliis view, bat Lassen {Rhein. Miia, f dr Phil. 
1. 171 ff.) conb'nds that the description agrees better with 
the Brdhman ascotice. Sec Schwiinbock, p. 45fF. and Las- 
sen, Ind. Alierth. (2nd cd). 11. 705, or (Istcd.) 11. 700. 
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those who aro held iii most honour are called 
the Hylobioi.|| They live in the woods, 
where they subsist on leaves of trees and wild 
fruits, and wear garments made from the bs&'k 
of trees. They abstain from sexual intercourse 
and from wine. They commuhicate with the 
kings, who consult them by messengers regard- 
ing the causes of tilings, and who through them 
worship and supplicate the deilj?. Next in 
honour to the Hylobioi are the physicians, since 
they are engaged in the study of the nature of 
man. They are simple in their habits, but do not 
live in the fields. Their food consists of rice and 
borlcy-mcal, which they can always get for the 
mere asking, or receive from those who enter- 
tain them as guests in their houses. By their 
knowledge of pharmacy they can make mar- 
riages fruitful, and determine the sex of the 
offspring. They effect cures rather by regulat- 
ing diet than by the use of medicines. The 
remedies most esteemed arc ointments and plas- 
iei's. All others they consider to be in a great 
measure pernicious in their nature.^ This class 
and the other class practise fortitude, both by 
undergoing active toil, and by the endurance of 
pain, so that they rdinain for a whole day mo- 
tionless in one fixed attitude.* 

II Scp note* page 98. 

if “ TUo liabita of the physiGiana,” Elphinstono remarks, 
“soem to oon-osiioiid with thoso of Bi-fthiuans of the fourth 
stage.” 

^ * “ It is indeed,” says the same authority, " a romarkahle 



Besides these tlicvo arc diviners and sorcei'ers, 
and adepts in the rites and customs relating to 
the dead, -who go about begging both in villages 
and towns. 

Even such of them as arc of superior culture 
and rofinoment Inculcate such superstitions re- 
garding Hades as they consider favourable to 
piety and holiness of life. Women pnrsuo phi- 
losophy with, some of them, but abstain from 
sesual intercourse. 

Fuaom. XLII. 

Clem. Alex. Strmn. I. p. 805 D (cd. Colou. 1C>SS). 

That tho Jewish race is by far the oldest of 
all these, and that their philosophy, which has 
been committed to writing, preceded the philo- 
sophy of tho Greeks, Philo tho Pythagorean shows 
by many arguments, as docs also Aristoboulos 
tho Peripatetic, and many others whoso names 
I need not waste time in eimmcrating. Megas- 
thonos, the author of a work on India, who lived 
with SoleukosNikator, writes most clearly 
on this point, and his words oro these : — “ All that 
has been said regarding nattwe by tho ancients is 
asserted also by philosophers out of Greece, on the 
one part in India by the BracJmancs, and on tho 
other in Syria by the people called the Jews.” 


oircnniBtanno that the religion of Buddha should nevor have t 
been .expressly noticed by the Greek authors, thongh it had 
exists for two contaries before Alexander. The only ox- 
planation is that the app^ranoo and uuinners of its fol- 
lowers were not so peculiar as to enable a foreigner to 
distinguish them from the mass of the people.” 
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Fraom. XLIT.B. 

Riiseb. Pmp, Ev. IX. 6,— pp. 410 0, D (ed. Colon, 1C88). 

EiV Clem. Alex. 

Again, in addition to this, further on he writes 
thus : — 

Mogasthenfis, tho writer who lived with Sc- 
leiikoB Nikator, writes most dearly on this point 
and to this effect * All that has been said/ ” &c. 
Fragm, XLII, 0. 

Cyrill. Contra JuUan, IV. (0pp. od. PaAs, 1038, T. VI. 
p. 134 Al. Ex Clom. A]cx.t 

Aristoboulos the Peripatetic somewhere writes 
to this effect : — All that has been said/’ &c. 

FllAGM. XLIII. 

Clem. Alex. Strom. I. p. 305, A, B (ed. Colou. 1C8S), 

Of the PhiloHO'phers of India. 

[Philosophy, then, with aU itt* blessed advantages to man, 
fiourislicd long ages ago among the barbarians, diil'iising its 
light among the Gentiles, and eventually penetrated into 
Greece. Its hierophants wore the prophets among tho Egyp- 
tians, ihoChalddoans among the Assyrians, the Druids among 
the Gauls, tho Sarmanmaus who were tho philosophers 
of tho Baktrians and the Kelts, the Magi among tho 
Persians, who, as you Imow, announced beforehand the 
birth of tho Sa\dour, being led by a star till they arrived 
in the land of Judma, and among the Indians tho Oymno- 
sophists, and other philosophers of barbarous nations.] 

There arc two sects of these Indian philoso- 
phers — one called the Sarmd»nai and the other 
the Brachmanai. Connected with the Sarm&nai 

are the philosophers called the H y 1 o b i o i,J who 

^ 

t “ Tn this passage, though CytQ follows Clemens, he 
wrongly attributes the narrative of MegasthouCs to Aristo- 
boulos the Peripatotie, whom Clemens only praises.”— 
Sehwanbcck, p. 50. 

j The i-cadiug of the MSS is Allobioi. 
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uoither live in cities nor even in houses. TI103' 
clofclie thcmsolves with the bark of trees, and sub- 
sist upon acorns, and drink water by lifting it to 
iihoir mouth with their hands. They neither many 
Jior beget children [like those ascetics of our own 
day called tho^EnkratctJii. Among the Indians arc 
those philosoiilters also who follow the precepts 
of B o n 1 1 a,§ whom they honour as a god on ac- 
count of his exti’aordinary sanctity.] 


§ V. 1. BoiJra. — The passage admits of a differont reu- 
dering : “ They (the Hylobioi) arc those among the Indijuia 
who follow the precepts of Boutta.” Colcbrooko in hia 06- 
iiorvaiions on ike Sect of the Jains, has quoted this x^isaago 
from Olcincus to controvert the opinuui that the religion 
and institutions of the orthodox Hindus arc more modern 
than the doctrines of Jina and of Buddha. “ Hero/* ho 
says, “ to niy apprehension, the followers of Buddha are 
clearly distinguished from the Brachmanes and Sanuaucs. 
The latter, culled Germanes Strabo, and Samanmaus 
by Porpbyrius, ars the ascetics of a different religion, 
and may have belonged to the sect of Jina, or to another. 
The 13 1 'acbmancs are apparently those who are described by 
Philostratus and Hicrqclcs as worshipping the sun; and 
))y Strabo and by Arrian as ixjrforming sacrifices for the 
(common benefit of the nation, as well us for individuals ... 
They are expressly discriminated from the sect of Buddha 
by oue ancient author, and from the Sarmancs (a) or Saina- 
umuns (ascetics of various tribes) by others. They are de- 
scribed by more tliau one authority as worshipping the sun, 
as performing sacrifices, and as denying the eternity of tlio 
world, and maintaining other tenets incompatible with tJie 
supposition that the sects of Buddha or Jina could be 
meant. Their manners and doctrine, as described by 
those authors, are quite conformable with the notions and 
practice of the orthodox Hindus. It may therefore bo 
confidently inferred that the followers of tne Vedas flour- 
ished in India when it was visited by the Greeks under 
Alexander, and continued to flourish from the time of 
Jffegasthon^s, who described tlieni in the fourth century’' 
Ijofore Christ, to that of Porpbyrius, who speaks of them, on 
later authority, in the third century after Christ.’* 


(d) Samana is the Pali form of^lie older Seamana, 
N 
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Fraqm. XLIV. 

Stmb. XV. 1. fi8,-p. 718. 

Of Kalanos^ and Mandanis. 

MegasthenSs, however, Raj's that self-desti’uc- 
tion is not a dogma of the philosophers, bnt 
that such as commit tho act are regarded as 
fbolhardy,^^ those naturally of a severe tem- 
per stabbing themselves or casting themselves 
ilown a precipice, those averse to piiiu drown- 
ing themselves, those capable of enduring 
pain strangling themselves, and those of 
ai’dent tempeiximcuts throwing themselves into 
the lire. K a 1 a u o s was a man of this stamp. 
He was ruled by his passions, and became a 
slave to the table of Alexander. || He is on 
this account condemned hi/ his eomilrpnen, but 
Mandanis is applauded because when mes- 
sengers from Alexander invited him to go to the 
son of Zeus, with the promise of gifts if he com- 
plied, and thi’cats of punishment if ho refused, he 
did not go. Alexander, ho said, was not the son 
of Zeus, for he was not so much as master of 
the larger half of the world. As for himself, 


II “KilancHi followed tho Makedoniiin army from Taxila, 
and when afterwards taken ill burnt himself on a funeral pyre 
in tbe presence of Ibe whoje Makedonian army, without 
eviiiciug any symptom of pain. His real name, according 
to Plutarch, wius Sphiucs, and he received the name Kalanoa 
among the Greeks because in saluting persons he used the 
form KoXe instead of tho Greek What Plutarch 

here colls KoKe ia probabljr the Sanskrit form kalySna, 
which is commonly used ‘u addressing a_ person, and 
.dignities ‘ good, just, or distinguished.’ Smith’s Vhissica I 
hMioitarii, 
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lie wanted none of the gifts of a man whoso 
desires nothing could satiate ; and as for his 
threats he feared them not :.for if he lived, India 
^ould snpply him with iood enough, and if he 
died, ho would be delivci-od from the body of 
flesh nowafHi^d with age, and would bo trans- 
lated to a better and a purer life. Alexander ex- 
pressed admiration of the man, and let him 
have his oy^n way. 


Fracim. XLV. 

Arr. VIJ. ii. 3-9. 

(Si.'c the translation of Arrian’s Jndika.) 

BOOK IV. 

Fkagm. XLVI. 

Hlrab. XV. I. pp. 086-688. 

T/uti the Indians had never been attacked hy 
othersy nor had thmmelves allackcd others, 

(Cf. -Kpit. 33.) 

6. But wliat just reliance can wo place on tlie 
accounts of India from such expeditions as those of 
Kyros and Somiramis Megasthenos concurs in 
this view, and recommends his readers to put no 

Tf Tho expedition of Scmirainis as described by Dio- 
dorus Siculus (II. 16-10), who followed tho Assyrialn 
of Ktesias, has almost tho character of a loKcnd abounding? 
with puenlities, and is entirely destitute of those geofirra- 
phical details which stamp events witli reality. If this 
expedition is real, as on other grounds we may believe it to 
be, some tvoccs will assuredly be found of it in the cunei- 
form inscriptions of Nineveh, which are destincfd to throw 
so much uoexpcctod light on the ancient history of Asia. 
It has abready been befioved possible to draw from these 
inscriptions tne foundations of a positive chronology which 
will fully confirm the indications given by Herodotus as 
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fuitb in ihc ancient history of Iiulia. Ita people, 
ho says, never sent an expedition abroad, nor was 
their country ever invaded and conquered except 
by Horaklcs and Dionysos in old thucs, and bj^ 
the Makedonians in our own. Yet Sesustris 
the Egyptian* and Tearkon the ‘Ethiopian ad- 

to ibo cpO(f\i of Scniirnniii^, in fixing tlio epoch of thi$ 
celebrated (jucoii in the 8th <xrtury of our ora — au epoch 
which is (jmto in haniiouy with tho (Ufa which we poE)so»s 
from other souroes regarding tho condition 6f tho North- 
West of India after tho Vcdic times. 

“ Kyros, towards the middle of tho Gih century of onr 
era, must also have carried his arms even to tho Indus, 
Historical tradition attributed to him the destruction of 
Kapisa, an important city in the upper region of tho 
Kophes (riin. VI. 23); and in tho lower region the 
Assalvcniaus and the Astakeuians, indigenous tribes of 
Gandara, are reckoned among hia tributaries (Arrian, 
Indikaf I. 3), Tradition further recounted that, in return- 
ing from his expedition into Indb>, Kyros had seen his 
whole army perish in thu deserts of Oedrosia (Arr. Anab. 
VI. 24. 2). The Persian domination in those districts has 
left more than one trace in tho geogrnphical nomenclature. 
It is suflicieut to rcciall tho name of the Khoaspes, one 
of tlie great affluents of the Kdphes. 

“ Whatever be the real histoi'ical chaiucter of the expedi- 
tions of Semiramis and Kyros, it is certain that their con- 
quests on the' Indus were only temporary acquisitions, 
since at the epoch when Darcios Hystasiies mounted the 
throne the eastern frontier of tho empire did not go 
beyond Arakhosia (tho llaraqaiti of tho Zend texts, the 
Hamourfttis of the cuneiform inscriptions, tho Arrokluidj 
of Musalmau geography, tlio provinces of Art Mr and 
of Ghazni of existing gcography)—that is to sny, the piu'ts 
of AfghAnistAn which^ lie east of the SulimAn chain of 
mountains. This fact is cstablislied by the great trilingual 
inscrijition of Bisontoun, which indicates tho lost castom 
countries i/y which Dareios had carried liis arms at the 
epoch when the monument was erected. This was before 
he had achieved his w(d]-kiiown conqiicHi of tho valley of 
the Indus.” — St. Martin, surlfxGdographieGrecqiie 

el haiine tie VInde, pp. 14 seqq» 

* Sesostris (called Scs^ ^sis by Diodorns) has generally 
been identified with Bamsos the third king of the llfth 
dynayly of Mancih ., the sou of Bcti, and the father of 
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vaiiced as far as Europe. And Nabukodrosorjf 
who is more renowned among the Cbaldteans 
than even lleraklus among the Greeks, earriod 
his arms to the Pillars, J 'which Tcarkoii also' 
reached, while Ses&stris penetrated from Iberia 
even into Thtoco and Pontos. Besides these 
there was Idanthyrsos the Skythian, who over- 
ran Asia as far as Egypt.§ But* not one 
of these great conquerors approached India, 
and Scniiramis, who meditated its conquest, 
died before the necessary preparations were 
undertaken. The Persians indeed summoned 
the II y d r a k a i|| from India to serve as mci*- 
cenaHes, but they did not lead an army into the 
country, and only approached its borders when 
Kyros marched against the Massagotai. 

Of Dionysos and IlSraklcs. 

7. The accounts about Heraklcs and 

Moncphtliab llic Pharaoh of tho Kxodus. Lopsius, how- 
over, from a study of tho Tablet of Jituuescs IT. found at 
Abydos in K{?ypt, and now in tho Britit^h Musonin, hiis 
boon led to identify him witli the Sesortason or Osiriuj^ou 
of tho gi-cat 12th dynasty. — See Report oj the Vrnceetlings 
of the Second Inter^iatioml Oongress of OricnUiUsis, 
p. drl. 

t V.l. f^a^oKoSpocropay, 

X Called by Ptolemy Uie “ Pillars of Alexander,’* above 
Albania and iberia at the commencement of tho Asiaiie 
Sarmatia. 

§ Herodotus mentions an invasion of Skyihians which 
was led by Madyas. As Idanthyrsos may have boon n 
common a.pi)ellativo of tho Skythian kings, Strabo may 
hero bo referring to that invasion. 

II Tlio Hydrakai arc called also Oxydmkai. Tho iiaine, 
according to Lassen, represents the Sanskrit KshiiAhnkn. 

It is variously written Sydiukai, Syrakosai, Sabagras, aud 
Bygambri. 
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D ionysoB, Mcgasihent^s and some few aa> 
tliors with him consider entitled to credit, [bat 
the majority, among whom is Eratosthenes, 
consider them incredible and fabnlons, like tho 
stories current among the Greeks ] 

8. On such grounds they caked a particular 
race of people Nyssaians, and their city N y ssa,^ 
which Dionysos had founded, and the moun- 
tain wl lich rose above the city M 6 r o^, assigning 
as their reason for bestowing these names that 
ivy gi’ows thci’e, and also the vine, although its 
fruit docs not como to perfection, as the clusters, 
on account of the heaviness of tho rains, fall off 
the trees before ripening. They further (^llcd 
tho Oxydrakai descendants of Dionysos, be- 
cause tho vine gi’ew in their country, and their 
processions were conducted with great pomp, 
and their kings on going forth to war and on 
other occasions marched in Bacchic fashion, with 
drums beating, while they were dressed in gay- 
coloured robes, which is also a custom among 
other. Indians. Again, when Alexander had 
captured at the first assault the rock called 
A o r n o s, the base of which is washed by the In- 
dus near its soui'ce, his followers, magnifying the 
afiair,afiirmed that llfirakles bad thrice assaulted 
thesame rook and had been thrice repulsed.* They 

IT V. U. Nv(rai'ovr, Nwo-ai>. 

* Thifi celebrated rock has been identified by Genei-al 
Ctinningbam with the ruined fortress of Bfiaigat, 
situated immediately above Mie small village of Nogrfim, 
which lies about sistecn miles* north by west from 
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said also that the S i b a e were descended from 
those who accompanied Herakles bn his expedi- 
tion, and that they preserved badges of their de- 
scent, for they wore skins lifeo Hfirakles, and car- 
ried clubs, and branded the mark of a cudgel on 
their oxen and Ibnles-f In support of this story 
they turn to account the legends regarding Kan- 
kasos and Prometheus by transferring them 
hither from ^Poutos, which they did on the slight 
pretext that they had seen a sacred cave among 
the Paropamisadae. This they declared 
was the prison of Prometheus, whither Hera- 
kles had come to effect his delivoi'aucc, and that 
this was the Kankasos, to which the Greeks 
represent Promfithens as having been bound. J 


Oliiudi wbkli lio takes to be ibe Embolima of the 
ancients. “ Uruilgat,” be says, “ or the Queen's rock, is a 
largo nprigbi block on the uoiih edge uF tlio fort, on wiiicli 
V ara*s rant is said to have seated Iilm’scU' daily. The 
fort itself is attributed to Rtlja Vara, and some ruins at the 
foot of the hill arc called Jlftja Yam’s stables ... J tbink^ 
therefore, that the hill-fort of Aoruos most probably deriveef 
its name from U&ja Vara, and that the ruined fortress of 
K&nigat has a better claim to be identified with the 
Aomos of Alexander than either the Mahfibau hill of Gen- 
eral Abbott, or the castle of llAja Uodi proposed by General 
Courtand Mr. Loowcnthal.” See QvoUi’sllistortj of India, 
vol. VIII. pp. 437-8, footnote- 

t According to Curtins, the Bibae, whom he calls Sobii, 
occupied the country between the Kydasp6s and the Ake- 
sinds. They may have derived their name from the god 

i^iva. 

t “ No writer before Alexander’s time mentions the 
Indian gods. The Mukedonians, when they came into 
India, in accordance with the invariable practice of the 
Greeks, considered the gods of the country to bo the same 
as their own. ^iva they were led to identify with Bacchus 
on their observing the unbridled license and somewhat 
Bacchic fashion of bis worship, and because they traced 



Kraum. XLVII. 

Arr. Tml. V. 4-12. 

(See the translation of Arrian’s Tnd\l{a.) 

FrwVGih XLVIIL 

Josoplms ConLm Apion. I. 20 (T. II. p. 1-51, Haverc.), 

Of Naluchodrosor, 

(Cf. Fixigm. XLVI. 2.) 

Mcgastlieiies also cxpi esses the same opinion 
in fliii 4th hook of his Tndiht^ where hc enileavoiirs 
<0 show that the aforesaid king of the Baby- 
lonians (Nabouchodonosor) surpassed Horaklcs 
in courage and the greatness of his achlcvc- 
incuts, by telling us that he conquered even 
Iberia • 


Fuagm- XLVIIL li. 

Joaopli. Aid. Jnd. X. ii^ 1 (T. I. p. 53vS, ITaverc.). 

[In this place (Nabouchodonosor) erected also 
of stone elevated places for walking about on, 

some slight resemblance between the attributes of the two 
deities, and bciwof'u the names belonging to the mythic 
tonee]itioii of each. Nor was anything easier, after 
Funpides had originated the fiction that Dionysos had 
roamed over the East, than to suppose that the god of 
luxuriant fecundity had made his way to India, a country 
so roiuarkable for its feriility. To confirm this opiuiuu 
they made use of a slight and accidental agreement in 
names. Thus Mount Mero seemed an indication of the 
god who spmng from the thigh of Zeus {tK fitoj /x^pou). 
Tims they thought the Kydrakro (Oxydmkai) the oflspring 
of Dionysos because the vine grow in their country, and they 
saw that their kings displayed great pomp iu their proces- 
sions. On Oiiually slight grounds they identified Krishea, 
another god whom they saw worshipped, with llC^rakles ; 
aiid whenever, as among the Sibae, they saw the skins of 
wild iK'asts, or clubs, or the like, they assumed that Hmi- 
kU's had at some time or other dwelt there.”— Schwaiib. 
p. 13. • 
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which Lad tu the eye the appearance of mountains, 
and were so contrived that they were planted 
with all sorts of trees, because his wife, who had 
been bred up in tho land of Media, wished her 
surroundings to he like thosoof her early home.] 
Megasthenes «iso, hi the 4ffh hook of Inn Jndiha, 
makes mention of those things, and thereby 
endeavours to show that this king surpassed 
HSraklcs in courage and the greatness of his 
achievemeufs, for he says that lie conquered 
Libya and a great p:;rt of Iberia. 

XLVIII. C. 

Zotiar. cd. Biwil. 1567, T. 1. p. 87. 

Among the many old historians who mention 
Nabouebodonosor, Jdsephos enumerates BSrd- 
sos, Megasthenes, and Dioklds. 

Fragm. XLVIII. D. 

G. Syucoll. T, I. p. 419, ed. Hi.-un. (p. 221 cd. Paris, p, 177 
ed. Vuiiet.). 

Megasthenes, in hln fourth hook of the Inddka^ 
represents Nabouchodonosor as mightier than 
Hdrakles, because with great courage and enter- 
prise he conquered the greater part of Libya 
and Iberia. 

Fbaom. XLIX. 

Abydea. ap. Einfeh. IVcbj. Hv. I. 41 (ed. Colon. 168S, 
p. 456 1)). 

Of Nabouchodrosor. 

Megasthen^ says that Nabouchodrosor, who 
was mightier than Hdrakles, undertook an ez- 
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pedition against Libya and IbSria, and that 
having conquered them he planted a colony of 
these, people in the parts lying to the right of 
PontoB. ' 


Praqu. L. 

i 

Apt. Ind, 7-9. 

t 

(See the trapuslation of Arrian’s Indika.) 

Fbagm. L. B. ' 

Flin. Hist. Nat IX. 5o. 

Of Pearls. 

Some writers allege that in swarms of oysters, 
as among bees, individuals distinguished for size 
and beauty aot as leaders. These are of wonder- 
ful cunning in preventing themselves being 
caught, and are eagerly sought for by the divers. 
Should they be caught, the others are easily 
enclosed in the nets as they go wandering about. 
Th^ are then put into earthen pots, where they 
are buried deep in salt. By this process the flesh 
is all eaten away, and the hard concretions, which 
are the pearls, drop down to the bottom. 

Feaqh. LI. 

Fhlegon. Mwah. 38. 

Of ilie Pandaim Land. 

(Cf. Fragm. XXX. 6.) 

Megasthends says that the women of the FUndaian 
realm bear children when they are six years of age. 
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Fragh. L. 0. 

Plin. Hist. Nat. VI. m. 4-5. 

^ Of the Ancient History of the Indians. 

For the Indians stand almost alone among the 
nations in never having migrated from their own 
country. From the days of Father Bacchus to 
Alexander the Great their kings are reckoned at 
154, whose reigns extend over 6451 years and 
3 months. ^ 

Solin. 62. 6. 

Father Bacchus was the first who invaded 
India, and was the first of all who tnumphed over 
the vanquished Indians. From him to Alexander 
the Groat 6461 years are reckoned with 3 months 
additional, the calculation being made by counting 
the kings who reigned in the intermediate period, 
to the number of 153. 

Fragm. XLV. 

Arr. VII. ii. 8«9.§ 

0/ Kalanos and Mandanis. 

This shows that Alexander, notwithstanding 
the terrible ascendancy which*4he passion for 
glory had acquired over him, was not altogether 
without a perception of the things that are better ; 
for when he arrived at Taxila and saw the Indian 

§ This fragmeat is an extract from Arrian’s Eapedition 
of Alexander, and not his Inddlea as stated (by an over. 
sight) at p. 107. The translation is accordingly now in. 
serM. 



gytnnosopliists, a desire aei2ed him to have one 
of these men brought into his presence, because 
he admired their endurance. The eldest of these 
sophists, with whom< the others lived as disciples 
with a master, Dandamis by name, not only re- 
fused to go himself, but prevepted the others 
going. lie is said to have returned this for 
answer, that he also was the son of Zeus as much 
as Alexander himself was, and that he vranted 
nothing that was Alexander’s (for he was well 
off in his pre.sent circumstances), whereas he saw 
those who were with him wandering over so 
much sea and land for no good got by it, and 
without any end coming to their many wander- 
ings. He coveted, therefore, nothing Alexander 
had it in lus power to give, unr, on the other 
hand, feared aught he' could do to coerce him : 
for if he lived, India would suffice for him, yield- 
ing him her fruits in due season, and if he died, 
he would be delivered from his ill-assorted com- 
panion the body. Alexander accordingly did 
not put forth his hand to violence, knowing the 
man to be of an independent spirit. He is said, 
however, to h";’ - won over Kalanos, one of the 
sophists of that place, whom MegasthenSs re- 
presents ns a man utterly wanting in self-control, 
while the sophists themselves spoke opprobriously 
of Kalanos, because that, haying left the happiness 
enjoyed among them, he went to serve another 
master than God. 
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DOUBTFUL FRAGMENTS, 

Fragm. LII. 

,^1ian, Iliiit. XIT. 8. 

0/ Elephants. 

(Conf •Fragm. xxxtI. 10, xsxvii. 10.) 

I'he elephant when feeding at large ordinarily 
drinks water, but when undergoing tiK fatigues 
of war is allowed wine, — ^not that sort, however, 
which comes from the grape, but another which 
is prepared from rice.|| The attendants even go 
in advance of their elephants and gather them 
flowers ; for they are very fond of sweet per- 
fumes, and they are accordingly taken out to the 
meadows, there to be trained under the influence 
of the sweetest fragrance. The animal selects the 
flowers according to their smell, and throws 
them as they ore gathered into a basket which is 
held out by the trainer. This being filled, and 
harvest-work, so to speak, completed, he then 
bathes, and enjoys his bath with all the zest of a 
consummate voluptuary. On returning from bath- 
ing he is impatient to have his flowers, and if 
there is delay in bringing them kcjbegins roaring, 
and will not taste a morsel of food till all the 
flowers he gathered arc placed before him. This 
done, he takes the flowers out of the basket with 
his trunk and scatters them over the edge of his 

II Called arak, (vluoh, however; is also ai^lied to ; 
rum is now-a-days the beverage given it. 
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manger, and makes by this device thmr fine scent 
be, as it were, a relish to his food. He strews 
also a good quantity of them as litter over his 
stall, for he loves to ^ave his sleep made sw^t 
and pleasant. 

The Indian elephants were nine cubits in height 
and five in breadth. The largest elephants in all 
the land were those called the Praisian, and next 
to these tlie Taxilan.^ 

Fragm. LlII. 

Hist. Atidm. III. 40. 

Of a White Elephant. 

(Cf. Fragm. xxzvi. 11, xzxvii. 11.) 

An Indian elephant-trainer fell in with a white 
elephant-calf, which he brought when still quite 
young to his home, where he reared it, and gra- 
dually made it quite tame and rode upon it. He 
became much attached to the creature, which 
loved him in return, and by its affection requited 
him for its maintenance. Now the king of the 
Indians, having heard of this elephant, wanted to 
take it ; but the owner, jealous of the love it had 
for him, and gtritdring much, no doubt, to think 
that another should become its master, refused 
to give it away, and made* off at once to the 

If This fragment is ascribed to Megustbenfis both on 
acconnt of the matter of it, and becanse it was nndonbtedly 
from Megasthente that ^lian borrowed the narratiTO pre- 
ceding itlFragm. zuriU.) and that following it (Fragm. 
xDtT.). — Sohwanbeek. 
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desert mounted on his favourite. The king was 
enraged at this, and sent men in pursuit, with 
orders to seize the elephant, and at the same 
Ume to bring back the Indian for punishment. 
Overtaking the fi^itive they attempted to exe* 
cute their purpose, but he resisted and attacked 
his assailants from the back of the elephant, 
which in the affray fought on the sjde of its 
injured master. Such was the state of matters at 
the first, but afterwards, when the Indian on being 
wounded slipped down to the ground, the ele* 
phant, true to his salt, bestrides him as soldiers 
in battle bestride a fallen comrade, whom they 
cover with their shields, kills many of the 
assailants, and pots the rest to flight. Then 
twining his trunk around his rearer he lifted 
him on to his back, and carried him home to the 
stall, and remained with him like a faithful friend 
with his friend, and showed him every kind atten- 
tion.* [0 men ! how base are ye ! ever dancing 
merrily when ye hear the music of the frying-pan, 

. ever revelling in the banquet, but traitors in the 
hour of danger, and vainly and for nought sul- 
lying the sacred name of friendi^ijp.] 

* Oompure the aocouit giren in Hniaroh’s TAfe of 
Alexander, of the eluant of Fdros “ This eleplunt dniing 
tho whole battle ^ve extraordinary proofs of nis sagacity 
and care of the king’s person. As long as that prince was 
able to fight, he defended him with great courajue, and re- 
poised all aMnilauts : and when he perceived bun ready to 
sink nnder the mnlntado of darts, and the wounds with 
which he was covered, to prevent his falling off he kneeled 
down in the softest manner, and with his proboems gently 
drew every dart oat of hia body.” 
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Fbagm. LIV. 

Pseudo- Origon, Philoaoph* 24, od. Dolarue, Paris, 
1733, vol. I. p. 904. 

Of the Brahmarii and their Philosophy, 

(Cf. Fragra. xH., xliv., xlv.) 

Of the Briichhmans in India. 

There is among the Brachhmans in India a sect 
of philosophers who adopt an independent life, 
and abstain from animal food and all victuals 
cooked by fire, being content to subsist upon 
fruits, which they do not so much as gather from 
the trees, but pick up when they have dropped to 
the ground, and their drink is the water of the river 
T a g a b c n a-t Throughout life they go about 
naked, saying that the body has been given by 
the Deity as a covering for the soul.J They hold 
that God is light, § but not such light as we see 


t Probably the Sanskrit Tungave^A, now the Tunga- 
bbadra, a large affluent of the KrisbnA. 

X Vide Ind, Ant, vol. V. p. 128, note f- A doctrine of the 
YedAnta school of philosophy, according to which the soul 
is incased as in a sheath, or mther a succession of sheaths. 
The first or inner case is the intellectual one, composed of 
the sheer and simple elements uncombined, and consisting 
of tbe intellect joip^. with the five senses. The second is 
the mental sheatH, in which mind is joined with the pre- 
ceding, or, as some hold, with the organs of action. The 
third comprises these organs and tbe vital faculties, and is 
called the organic or vital case. Those three sheaths [kota) 
constitute the subtle frame which attends the soul in its 
transmigrations. The exterior case is composed of the coarse 
elements combined in certain proportions, and is called the 
gross body. See Colebrooke's Essay on the Philosophy cf 
the Hindv^f Cowell’s ed. pp. 395>6. 

§ The affinity between Gk>d and light is the burden of the 
Gwyairi or holiest verse of the Veda. 
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with the eye, uor such as the sun or fire, hut 
God is with them the Word, — by whiqh term they 
do not mean articulate speech, but the discourse 
ofSioason, whereby the Itiddon mysteries of know* 
ledge are discerned by the wise. This light, how- 
ever, which they call the Word, and think to be 
God, is, they say, known only by the Brachhmans 
themselves, because they alone have discarded 
vanity, 11 which is the outermost covering of the 
soul. The members of this sect regard death 
with contemptuons indifTerence, and, as we have 
seen already, they always pronounce the name of 
the Deity with a tone of peculiar reverence, and 
adore him with hjnmns. They neither have wives 
nor beget children. Persons who desire to lead 
a life like theirs cross over from the other side of 
the river, and remain with them for good, never 
returning to their own country. These also are 
called Brachhmans, although they do not follow 
the same mode of life, for there are women in the 
country, from whom the native inhabitants are 
sprung, and of these women they beget off- 
spring. With regard to the Word, which they 
call God, they hold that it is oorpt/aeal, and that 
it wears the body as its external covering, just as 

II Kcvodo^(a,wlucaprobablytrau8latesa?tan}:dra,literally 
* egotiam,* and hence ‘ self-conscioasnesa,’ the peculiar and 
appropriate fnne^ou of whioh is selfish conviction ; that is, a 
benef that in perception and meditation ‘ 1’ am concern- 
^ i that the objects of sense concern Me — in short, that 
I AM. The knowledge, however,, which comes from com- 
prehending that Being which has self -existence completely 
destroys the ignorance which says ‘ Tsm.’ 
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one wears the woollen surcoat, and that when it 
divests itself of the body with which it is en> 
wrapped it becomes manifest to the eye. There 
is war, the Brachhntans hold, in the body where- 
with . they are clothed, and they regard the 
body as being the fruitful source of wars, and, as 
we have already shown, fight against it like soldiers 
in battle contending against the enemy. Tliey 
maintain, moreover, that all men are held in bond- 
age, like prisoners of war,^ to their own innate 
enemies, the seusiral appetites, gluttony, anger, 
joy, grief, longing desire, and such like, while it 
is only the man who has triumphed over these 
enemies who goes to God. D a n d a m i s accord- 
ingly, to whom Alexander the Makedonian paid a 
visit, is spoken of by the Brachhmaus as a god be- 
cause he coiiquered in the warfare against the 
body, and on the other hand they condemn K a 1 a- 
n 0 8 as one who had impiously apostatized from 
their philosophy. The Bracbhmans, therefore, 
when they have shuffled off the body, see the pure 
sunlight as fish see it when they spring up out of 
the water into the air. 

^ti 

If Comiiare Plato, Vhasdo, cap. 33, wlioro SokraWs 
jpeaks of the soul os at present confined in the body as in a 
ipocies of prison. This was a doctrine of tho Pythajj^orcans, 
whose philosophy, oven in its most stiiUng peculiarities, 
^ars such a close resemblance to tho Indian as greatly to 
avonr the supposition that it was directly borrowed from 
t. There was even a tradition that Pythagoras liad visited 
ndia. 
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Pragm. LV. 

Pallad. de Bragmanibus, pp. 8, 20 et seq- ed. Londin. 1068. 
{Co/inerar, libell. gnotnolog. pp. IIC, 124 et seq.) 

^ Of Kalanos and Mandanis, 

(Cf. Fragm. xli. 19, xliv., xlv.) 

They (the Bragmancs) subsist upon such fruits 
as they can iiftd, and on wild herbs, which the 
earth spontaneously produces, and drinic only water. 
They wander about in the woods, anil sleep at 
night on pallets of the lobves of trees. . . 


K a 1 a n 0 s, then, your false friend, held this 
opinion, but he is despised and trodden upon 
by us. By you, however, accomplice as he was 
in causing many evils to you all, he is honoured 
and worshipped, while from our society he has been 
contemptuously cast out as unprofitable. And why 
not ? when everything which we trample under 
foot is an object of admiration to the lucrc-lovitig 
Kalanos, your worthless friend, but no friend of 
ours, — a miserable creature, and more to be pitied 
than the unhappiest wretch, for by setting his heart 
on lucre he wrought the perdition of his soul ! 
Hence he seemed neither worthy jgf us, nor worthy 
of the friendship of God, and hence he neither 
was content to revel away life in the woods beyond 
all reach of care, nor was he cheered with the 
hope of a blessed hereafter : for by his love of 
iQoney he slew the very life of his miserable soul. 

*' We have, however, amongst us a sage called 
D a n d a m i s, whose home is the woods, where he 
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lies on a pallet of leaves, and where he has nigh 
at hand the fountain of peace, whereof he drinks, 
sucking, as it were, the pure breast of a mother.” 

King Alexander, accordingly, when he heard 
of all this, was desirous of learning the doctrines 
of the sect, and so he sent for thi^ D a n d a m i s, 
as being their teacher and president 

Ouesilyattis was therefore despatched to fetch 
him, and when he found the great sage he said, 

Ilail to thee, thou teacher of thci Bragmanes. 
The son of the mighty god Zeus, king Alexander, 
who is the sovereign lord of all men, asks you 
to go to him, and if yon comply, he will reward 
you with great and splendid gifts, but if you 
refuse will cut off your head.” 

Dandamis, with a complacent smile, lieard him 
to the end, but did not so much as lift up his head 
from his couch of leaves, and while still retaining 
his recumbent attitude retimicd this scornful 
answer : — “ God, the supreme king, is never the 
author of insolent wrong, but is the creator of light, 
of peace, of life, of water, of the body of man, and 
of souls, and these he receives when death sets them 
free, being in 11^9 way subject to evil desire. lie 
alone is the god of my homage, who abhors slaughter 
and instigates no wars. But Alexander is not 
God, since he must taste of death ; and how can 
such as he be the world’s master, who has not yet 
reached the further shore of the river Tiberoboas, 
and has not yet seated himself on a throne of 
universal dominion?' Moreover, Alexander Im 
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neither as yet entered living into Hades,* nor 
does he know the course of the sun through the 
central regions of the earth, while the nations on 
4s boundaries have not ^ much as heard his 
name.f If his piesent dominions are not capacious 
enough for his^ desire, let him cross the Ganges 
river, and he will find a region able to sustain 
men if the country on our side be too narrow 
to hold him. Know this, however, that what 
Alexander soffers me, and the gifts he pro- 
mises, are all things to me utterly useless ; 
but the things which I prize, and find of real use 
and worth, are these leaves which are my house, 
these blooming plants which supply me with 
dainty food, and the water which is my drink, 
while all other possessions and things, which 
are amassed with anxious care, are wont to prove 
ruinous to those who amass them, and cause only 
sorrow and vexation, with which every poor mor- 
tal is fully fraught. But as for me, I lie 
upon the forest leaves, and, having nothing which 
requires guarding, close my eyes in tranquil 
slumber ; whereas had I gold to guard, that 
would banish sleep. The ea^lb supplies me 
with everything, even as a mother her child with 
milk. I go wherever I please, and there are no 

• f&v eV 5dov oidfira rrapriKfftv. The Latin version 
has non zonam Qadem tranaiit, ‘ has not crossed the zone 
of Cadiz.’ 

t The text here is so cornipt as to be almost untranslat- 
able. I have therefore rendered from the Latin, though not 
quite closely. 
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cares vritli which I am forced to cumber myself> 
against my will. Should Alexander cut off my 
head, he cannot also destroy my soul. My head 
alone, now silent, will remain, but the soul will 
go away to its Master, IcaAnng the ,body like a torn 
garment upon the earth, whence also it was taken. 
1 then, becoming spirit, shall ascend to my God, 
who enclosed us in flesh, and left us upon the 
earth to prove whether when here below we shall 
live obedient to his ordinances, and upio also will 
require of us, when we depart hence to his pre- 
sence, an account of our life, since he is judge of all 
proud wrong-doing ; for the groans of the oppress- 
ed become the punishments of the oppressors. 

“ Let Alexander, then, terrify with these threats 
those who wish for gold and for wealth, and who 
dread death, for against ns these weapons arc both 
alike powerless, since the Bragmancs neither lovo 
gold nor fear death. Go, then, and tell Alexander 
this: ‘Dandamis has no need of aught that is yours, 
and therefore will not go to you, but if you want 
anything from Dandamis come you to him.’ 

Alexander, on receiving from Onesikratos a re- 
port of the inter^^w, felt a stronger desire than 
ever to see Dandamis, who, though old and 
naked, was the only anti^onist in whom he, the 
conqueror of many nations, had found more than 
his match, &c. 

t “ Others say Dandamis entered into no discourse with 
iho messengers, but only asked ' why Alexander had takcoL 
sg long a journey ?’ Plutarch’s Alemndcr. 
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Fra«m. LV. B. 

Anibroaitis, De Morihns Brach^tianormt, pp. C2, 68 et 
!feq. ed. I’allad. Londin. 1668. 

• Of Calanus an^Mandanis. 

% 

They {the Bradmans) eat what they find on the 
ground, such fts leaves of trees and wild herbs, 
like cattle 

“Calanus is your friend, but ho is despised 
and trodden upon by us. lie, then, wlio was the 
author of iflany evils among you, is honoured and 
worshipped by you ; but since he is of no importance 
he is rejected by us, and those things we certainly do 
not seek, please Calanus because of his greediness 
for money. But ho was not ours, a man such as 
has miserably injured and lost his soul, on which 
acjcouut ho is plainly unworthy to bo a friend 
either of God or of ours, nor has he deserved 
security among the woods in this world, nor can he 
hope for the glory which is promised in the future." 

When the emperor Alexander came to the 
forests, he v as not able to see D a u d a ni i s as ho 
passed through. . . . 

When, therefore, the above-mentioned messenger 
came to Dandamis, he addressed him thus : — “ The 
emperor Alexander, the son of Jjhc great Jupiter, 
who is lord of the human race, hifs ordered that 
you should hasten to him, for if you come, he will 
give you many gifts, but if you refuse he will be- 
head you as a punishment for your contempt." 
When those words came to the ears of Dandamis, 
ho rose not from his leaves whereon he lay, but re- 
clining and smiling he replied in this way : — “ The 
greatest God," he said, “can do injury to no one, but 
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irestores again, the light of life to those who have 
departed. Accordingly he alone is my lord who 
forbids murder and excites no wars. But Alex- 
ander is no God, for he himself will have to die. 
How, then, can he bo the lord of all, who has not 
yet ci'osscd the rivor Tyberohoas, nor has 
made the whole world his abode, n )r crossed the 
zone of Ga d e s, nor has beheld the course of the 
sun in the |:entre of the world ? Therefore many 
nations do not yet even know his name. If, how- 
ever, the country he possesses cannot ceiitain him, 
let him cross our river and he will find a soil 
which is able to support men. All those things 
Alexander promises would be useless to me 
if he gave them: I have loaves for a house, 
live on the herbs at hand and water to drink ; other 
things collected with labour, and which perish 
and yield nothing but sorrow to those seeking 
them or possessing them; — these I despise. I there- 
fore now rest secure, and with closed eyes 1 care 
for nothing. If I wish to keep gold, I destroy 
my sleep ; Earth supplies me with everything, as 
a mother does to her child. Wherever I wish to 
go, I proceed, and ‘wherever 1 do nob wish to be, 
no necessity of cai’o can force me to go. And if he 
wish to cut off my head, he cannot tok^ my soul ; 
ho will only tak^f bW fallen head, but the depart- 
ing soul will leave the head like a portion of some 
garment, and will restore it to whence it received 
it, namely, to the earth. But when I shall have 
become a spirit I shall ascend to God, who has 
enclosed it within this flesh. When he did thia 
he wished to try us, how, after leaving him, we 
would live in this world. And afterwards, when 



we shall hfivc returned to him, he will demand 
from iiB an account of this life. Standing by him 
I shall ace my injury, and shall contemplate his 
judgment on those who injured me : for the sighs 
aifd groans of the injured be(Somc the punishments 
of the oppressors^ 

“ Let Alcxanier threaten with this them that 
desire riches or fear death, both of which I de- 
spise. For Brachmans neither love gold por dread 
death. Go, therefore, and tell Alexander this : — 
‘ Dandamis sucks nothing of yours, but if you think 
you need something of his, disdain not to go to 
him.’ ” 

When Alexander heard these words through 
the interpreter, he wished the more to see such 
a man, since he, who had subdued many nations, 
was overcome by an old naked man, &c. 

Fragm. LVI. 

Pliii. iriit. Nat VI. 21. 8—23. 11. 

List of the Indian Races, ^ 

The other journeys made thence {from fhr 
Hyphasis) for Sclcukos Nikator are as follows : — 
168 miles to the Ilesidrns, and to the river 
•lomanes many (some copi^^ add S miles) ; 
from thence to the Ganges 112 miles. 1 1 9 miles 
to Rhodoplia (others give 325 miles for this dis- 
tance). TothetownKalinipaxa 16/ — 500. Others 
give 265 miles. Thence to the confluence of the 
Jomanes and Ganges 625 miles (many add 13 

§ This list Pliny lias borrowed for the most part from 
Megasthenf^p, Cf, Schwanbeck. pp. 16 seq,, 57 ineq, 
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miles), and to the town Palimbothra 425. To 
(he mouth of the Gauges 738 miles. || 


j| According to the M.SS. 638 or 037 miles. The plactw 
numtioncd in this famou8i»itiDornry all lay on the Koy.*l 
Road, whieh mn from tho Indus to IWibothra. They 
have been thus identified. Tho llesidnjs is now tho Satl(*j, 
and the point of departure day imiiie(J.i!itely below its 
junution with the Hyphasis (now tho .Itius). ^ Tho dircet 
route thence (uid rnidhianfl., Sirhiud, an«l Aml)Hla) conducted 
the tnwcllor to tho feiTy of the Jonminos, now the Jamna, 
in the neiKiibourhood of LLo present Biireah, whence tho 
road led to tho Ganges at a point which, to judge from the 
distance given (112 miles), must have b(?en lai^ir the site of 
the fiir-fained Hastinnpiira. Tho next stagij to be reached 
Avas llliodoplia, the position of which, both its name and its 
dist-aiico from the Ganges (119 miles) combine to fix at 
Dabhai, a small town about 13 miles to tho south of 
Anui)sha.lir. Kalinipaxa, the next stage, IWannert and 
Lassen would identify with Kauauj (tho Kanyakubja of 
Sanskrit) i but M. do St.-Martiu, objecting to ibis that 
riiny was not likely to have designattHl so important and s(j 
celebrated a city by sr* ol>scure an appellation, finds a site 
for it in the noighbourbuod on the lianks of the Ikshuiuati, 
a river of PanchAla mentioned in ilio great Indian ix)eins. 
This river, ho remarks, must also liavo been calletl the 
Kalinadi, as the names of it still in current use, Kalini and 
Kalindri, prove. Now, as ‘paxa' tninsliU' rates the Sanskrit 
‘paksliii,' a sitlCj Kalinipaxa, to jutlgo from its name, must 
ilosigriato a town lying near the Kalinadi. 

The figures wliich represent the distances have given vise 
to much dispute, some of thorn being inconsistent oitlior 
with others, or with' the real distances. The text, accord- 
ingly, has generally boon supposed to be corrupt, so far a I* 
least as the figui'os are concerned. M. do St.-Martin, 
however, accepting tho figures nearly as they , stand, shows 
iht»m to be fairly <pQi*rcct. Tho lirst difficulty presents it- 
self in the words,' ^ Others give 335 miiesfor this distance” 
this distance* cannot be meant tho distanco between 
(he Canges and Rhodoplia, bat between the Hesidrus and 
Rhodopha, which the addition of Ihc figures shows to be 
399 miles. The shorter estimate of others (.‘i35 miles) 
measures tho length of a more direct route by way <if 
PaiialA, Thanesvara, Panipat, and Dchli. The next diffi- 
culty has probably been occasioned by a corruption of 
the text. It lies in the words “Ad Oaliuipaxa oppiduni 
CLXVII. D. Alii COLXV. mill.*’ Tho numeral D has 
generally been taken to mean 500 paces, or half a Roman 
mile, making the ^translation run thus : — “ To Kalinipaxa- 
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'J'lie rncps wliirli we may eiiiiiiiprato willioiii 
being tedious, from tlie diain of Emodiis, ofwliidi 

l<i7i niiloH, (Mliors givo 265 miles.” Hut M. Je Rt.-Mavtiu 
prefers iu Uii Ilk lliat tlm D has, by sume mangling of the 
tA’t, heoii iletiu^liod from iho 4>eginuiiig of the second 
number, with whicH it formed the iiuinbov DLXV., and 
been appended to the first, being led to this conclusion on 
finding that the ii^mher 565 shins up nlmosi to a nicety the 
diKianoo from the Uesidrns io Kalinipaxa, as thus : — 

From the ll'esidrns to the Jomanos IGS miles. 

From the Jonianes to the Canges 112 „ 

From the (iaitges to Rhodopha jl9 „ 

From Rhodoxdia to Kulinipiixa 1C7 „ 

• 

Total... 5GG miles. 

Pliny’s c.'irftlcssne.sis in confounding total witli parlJal dis- 
tances hits created the m'xt difiiciilty, which lies in his stat- 
ing that the distance from Kalinipaxa to the confluence of 
t.lie »foinaiies and the Canges is 625 miles, while in reality 
it is only about 227- The figures may ho corrupt., but it is 
much more probable that they reprosont the distance of 
Mome sta.ge on the route remoter from the conlluonce of the 
riv(»rs than Kalinipaxa. This must have boon the passage 


of the Joniancs, for the distance — 

From the Joiuaiies to the Ganges is ... 112 miles. 

Thence to Rliodopha 119 „ 

Thonco to Kalinipaxa 167 „ 

Thence to tlie confluence of the rivers. 227 „ 

Total... 625 miles. 


'riiis is exactly equal to 5600 stadia, the length of the 
Indian Mesopotamia or Dofib, the Pauchala of Sanskrit 
geography, and the Antarveda of lexicographers. 

The foregoing conclusions M. do St.-Martin ha^ summed 


lip in tlie UiWe annexed Roman luiles. 

Stadia. 

From the Tlesidnis to the Joraanes^; 

168 

13U 

From the Joinancs to the Gauges... 

•112 

896 

Thence to Rhodopha 

119 

952 

From the 11 osidrus to Rhodopha by 



a more direct route 

325 

2G00 

From Rhodopha to Kalinipaxa 

1G7 

133« 

Total distance from the Ucsidrus to 



Kalinipaxa 

565 

4520 

. From Kalinipaxa to the confluence 



of the Jomanoa and Gauges 

(227) 

(181G) 


Total distance from the passage of 
the Jotnanes fo its confluence 
with the Ganges 


625 5000 




a spur is culled Ini a us (meaning hi the native 
language are the I s a r i, t’ o s y r i, 

1 z g i, and on the hills the Chisiotosagi^'*' and 


Pliny us^if^ns 425 miloa as the diatrace from the cota- 
ftuence of the rivers to Pulibotbra, but, as it is in reality 
only 248, the iiguroa have probably boeD^altercd. He gives, 
lastly, 6U8 miles as the distauoo from Talibothra to the 
iiiouth of the Ganges, which agrees closely with the esti- 
mate of Meg^thcn6s, who makes it 5000 stadia—if that 
indeed was his estimate, aad not 6000 stadia as Strabo in 
one passage alleges it was. The distance by land from 
PMn^ to Tamluk (Tamralipta, the old portiof the Ganges’ 
month) is 445 English or 480 Roman miles. The distance 
by the river, which is sinnems, is of course much greater. 

E'tude sur le Otfogra/phie Orecqve et Latine de VInde, 
par P. V. do Saint-Martin, pp. 271-278. 

% By Emodus was generally designated that part of the 
Himalayan range which extended along HepIO and Bhhtan 
and onward toward the ocean. Other forms of the iiame 
are Etuoda, Emodon, Heinodos. Lassen derives the word 
from the Sanskrit ha Im a vata , in Pr &k fit hai m6 i a, ‘ suu w y 
If this be so, Ifeniodus is tho more correct form. Another 
derivation refers the word ’ Hc^mAdri* (/temi;, ‘gold/ 
and adrif ^ mountain’), the 'golden inottiibiins,’ — so called 
either because they wore thought to coniaiu gold mines, or 
because of the aspect they presented whi»n their .snowy 
peaks reflected the goldou ofrulgenco of sunset. Imaus 
represents the Sanskrit himavata, ‘snowy.’ The name was 
applied at first by the Greeks to tho lliudA Kush and 
tlie UimAlayas, but was in course of time transferred to the 
Bolor range. This chain, which runs north and south, was 
regarded by tho ancients as dividing Northern Asia into 
‘ Skythia iutra linaum’ and ' Skythia extra Imaurn,’ and 
it has formed for ages tho boundary betwoeu China and 
TurkostAn. 

* These four mbes were located somewhere in Kosmir 
or its immediate neighbourhood. Tho Isari are unknown, 
but are probably the same os tho Brysari previously men- 
tioned by Pliny. Tho Cosyri are easily to be identified 
with the Kliastra mentioned in the Mahdbkd/rafa as neigh- 
bours of the Daradas and Kasmlras. Their name, it has 
beencopiectured, survives mKhdchar, one of the three great 
divisions of the Kftthls of GujarAt,'who appear to have come 
originally from the F&njAb. The Izgi are mentioned in 
Ptolemy, under the name of the Sizyges, as a p^ple of 
Serike. This is, howover, a mistake, as tliey inhabited tho 
alpine region whjch extends above Kasiuir towards the 



the Brae li m u n ue, a name comprising manv 
tribes^ among which are the M a c c o c a 1 i ti g a:*.*)' 


uorth and nortli-west. Tho Chisiototjai^i or Cliirutodagi 
ut’ti perhaps identical with the C^iicouHe (whom Pliuy else- 
where mentions), in spite of the addition jbo their name of 
'sagi/ which may have merely indicated them to bo a branch 
of the Sftkas, — th|t is, the Sltythians, — by whom India was 
oveiTun before the time of its conquest by the Aryans. They 
are mentioned in Maun X. 44 together with the Puundralcas, 
Odras, Drllvidas, K^mbojas, Yavauas, Pamda^, Pahlavas, 
Chinas, Kiratas, Daradjju), and Khasas. Jf Chirotosagi be 
the right reading of their name, there (3au he little doubt 
of their identity with the Kiratos.— See P. V. de St.- 
Martiii’s wi)rk already qiiottid, pp. l!)5-197> But for the 
Khdichiir^ii see Lid, Ant, vul. IV. p. 32^. 

t V. 1. Bracmanro. Pliny at once transports lus rcadoi*s 
from the mountains of Kasmir h> tlie lower part of the valley 
of the Ganges, llere he places the Brachinaiim, whom he 
tiikes to be, not what they actually were, the leading caste 
of th(5 population, but a powerful race composed of many 
tribes— the Maccjocalingae being of the nuTiibcr. This 1 ribe, 
as well as the Gaiigariilm-Kalingm, and the Modogaliugm 
afterwards mentioned, are subdivisions of the Kaliugm, 
a widely difTusod race, wliich spread at one time from the 
delta of the Ganges all along the eastern coast of the pe- 
ninsula, though afterwards they did not extend southward 
beyond Orissa. In the MalMhdrata they are mentioned 
as occupying, along with the Yangas (from whom Bengal is 
named) and three other loading tribes, the region which 
lies between Magadha and the sea. The Maccocalingte, 
then, are the Maghi of the Kalingas. Magha,” says M. do 
St.-Martin, is the name of one of the non- Aryan tribes 
of greatest importance and widest diffusion in the lower 
Ciangetic region, where it is broken up into several special 
groups extcn&ing from Arakan and Wostorn Asam, where 
it is found under the name of Afog/i (Sit^iicd Mugs), as far 
ns to the Mdghars of the central' valleys of Nepftl, ^to the 
Maghayas, Magahis, or Maghyas of Southern Bahar (the 
ancient M^dha), to the ancient Magra of Bengal, and to 
the Magora of Orissa. These last, by their x)ositioD, may 

S roperly be taken to represent our Maccocaliiigm/* The 
lodogalingae,’^ continues the same author, ‘^llud equally 
their representatives in the ancient Mada, a colony which 
the Book of Maun mentions in bis enumeration of the im- 
pure tribes of Ary&varta, and which he names by the side 

of the Andhra, another people of the lower Ganges. The 
Mongbyr inscription, which belongs to^the earlier part of 




Tli«* rivrr P r i n a sj aiul llif* 0 a i n.'i s (wliirli flnws 
iiiro the rjaiiges) are both navigable. § The tribes 
ealleil (' a 1 i ii g le are nearest the .sea, and higher 
II |i arc the M a n d e i^ and the Mali! in wlio^e 


l]i«? 8tli c'ontury of our ora-, iianios tbo Med a as a low 
Iribo oF tbia roirion Rea. vol. 1. p. 12S, CnUnilia, 
anti, wbiil ia I'omarkablo, thoir name if} found joined to iluit 
of thi* Amlbva (A ndlianika), precisely as in tbo text of Ma- 
nn. i^liny ?issiirns for lledr Imbibition a. lartjo- island of 
the (liiu.ifps; anti tbo wtird (Jaliupn (for Kalin^fii), to wbich 
ilieir name is aiiaebed, nee ossa vily plaees ibis island Io- 
wa iv Is Ibe sea-board —perhaps in the Delta/’ ^ 

^IMie (jan}?arida> or (lanjfarideH oi;*onj)it»d the ve^ion eor- 
rt'spondinpf vtmglily with ibat now called Lower IJen^al, 
and consistt^d of various iiiilij(cnous tribes, wbieb in the 
cimrse of time? beeaine more or b'ss AryanlKOtl. As no w uni 
is found in Sanskrit to whicli their name corresponds, it has 
lu'cti supposed of (ireekinvenUoii (Lassen, IhU^AU, vol. If, 
p. 201), but orrouooualy, for it must liav(‘ been current at 
the period of the Makt.doiiian invasion; since Alexander, 
in reply 1o itKpiiries re^jardinjLf the sontb country, was 
informed that the re^jioii of tbo (bmpfes was inhabited by 
t wo principal nations, the Drasii and the (jan;Lrarlda>. M. 
dt? St. -Martin thinks tliat their name has been preserved 
almost idtmtically in that of tlio (jonffhris of Sontli Jiabar, 
whose traditions refer tlndr origin to Tirbdt ; and In* would 
identify tbeir royal city Padhalis (or f*ortalis) with Vard- 
dbana (contraction of VarddbaniAna), i>ow Bardwnu. 
Others, however, place it, as has boon elsewhere stated, on the 
MahAnadL In Ptolemy their capital is Gauge, which iniist 
have been siiujited near whore Calcutta now stands. Tlie 
Oangarides are mentioned by Virgil, Gcor^f. III. 2 / - 

In foribus pugnam ex auro solidoque elopfiaiito 
Gangaridiiiuja.aiani, victorisqiie anna Quiriui. 

High o’er tbo gate in olephant and gold 
The crowd shall Cmsur’s Iiidiau war behold.” 

(Dryden’s translation.) 

X V. 1. Pumas. The Prinas is probably the TAmasA or 
Tonsa, which in the PurAiias is called the ParnasA. The 
Calnas, notwithstanding the objections of Bchwanbeck, 
must be identified with the Cane, which is a tributary of 
the JamnA. 

§ For the identification of these and other aMnents of the 
Ganges see Notes on Arrian^ c. iv., TntL Ant. vol. Y. 
j). 3;u. 



cuimtrv it) Muunt Mall it s, the Imundarv of all 
that district being the Ganges. 

(22.) This river, according to some, rises from 
iflicertain sources, like the iNilc,|| and inundates 
similarly the cdlintrics lying along its course ; 
others say that «t rises oifthe Sky thiaii mountains, 
and has nineteen tributaries, of which, besides 
those already mentioned, the C o n d 0 % h a t e s, 
E r a n n 0 b o a s,^| (J o s o a g n s, and Sonus arc 
navigable, flthcrs again assert that it issues forth 
at once with loud roar from its fountain, and 
after tumbling down a steep and rocky channel is 
received immediately o» reaching the level plains 
into a lake, whence it flows out with a gentle 
current, being at the narrowest eight miles, and 
on the average a hundred stadia, in breadth, and 
never of less depth than twenty paces (one hun- 
dred feet) in the final part of its course, which i.s 
through tlie country of the G a n g a r i d e s. The 
royal* city of the C a 1 i n g a; is called P a r- 
t h a 1 i s. Over their king (J(),000 foot-soldiers, 

II For an account of tho difTomit tlioorioB tbo 

source of the^ianges see Hznitirs Diet nf CbtifS. (h'fifj, 

^ Condncluitem, Emnnohoam, — v5I. J[]Jaiiuchiiin (Va- 
mam), Krraiiuboaii. 

* i-eyidf, — V. 1. ro^?ii>. Tim n>inmf)n rcfidini?, linwcvor — 
“ Gun^aridum Calin'jaruiii. niakt's tlic (ian- 

giiridoa a branch of Ihc Kalinpc. This is jtnibably Um cor- 
rect reading, for, as General Cuiniinffliam slates (d 7? r. Urotj. 
of IwL pp. 518-519), certain inseriplions speak of ‘Tri-Ka- 
linga/ or ‘ tho Three KalinKas.’ “ Thn name of Tri-Ka- 
linga,*' he acids, “ is probably old, as Pliny iiinitions tbe 
ilaecn-CaUngiv and tho UattfjarifJes-Ctilunfir as separate 
peoples from the Cal ingffl, while llm MahobhArata names 
the Kalingas thrcG* separate limes, and each lime in con* 



lOOOf horsemen, 700 elephants keep watch and 
ward hi “ procinct of war.*’ 

For among the more civilized Indian com- 
munities life is sjicnt in a great variety of separate 
occupations. Sonic till the ^oil, some arc 
soldiers, some traders ; «*the noblest and richest 
take part in the direction of state affairs, adminis- 
ter justice^ and sit in council with the kings. A 
fifth class devotes itself to the philosophy pre- 
valent in the (Country, which almost assumes the 
form of a religion, and the members always put 
an end to tlmir life by a voluntary death on a 
burning funeral pile.J In addition to these 
classes there is one half-wild, which is constantly 
engaged in a task of immense labour, beyond the 
power of words to describe — that of hunting and 


junction with (3 if Foront peoples.” (11. il. Wihnn in Vhlnm 
Fn-mna, Isfc ed, pp.l*S5, note, and 18^.) Ah 'rri-Kalinga 
thus corresponds with the- great province <dT«’lingftna, it 
seems probable that tlic name of TelingAna may be only a. 
slightly contracted form of Tri-KalingAna, or ‘ the Three 
Kalingas.* 

t mi/Z.-v. 1. LXX. milL 

i Lucian, in his satirieal piece on iho death of Peregrinos 
(cap. 25), refers to this practice : — “ But what is the motive 
which pi^ompts this man (Peregrinos) to fling himself into 
the flames P God Inthws it is simply that he may show off 
how he can endure pain as do the Brachmans, to whom it 
plefl.sed Theagenes to liken him, just as if India had not 
her own crop of fools and vain-glorious persons. But let 
him b^ all means imitate the Bmehmans, for, as Onesi- 
kritos informs us, who was the pilot of Alexander’s fleet 
and saw Kalanos burned, they do not immolate themselves 
by leaping into the flames, but when the pyre is made 
they stand close beside it perfectly motionless, and suffer 
themselv^ to bo gently broiled ; then decorously ascend- 
ing the pile fhev are burned to death, and never swerve, 
even ever so Htile, from their recumbent position.” 
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taming clc»)haiTt3. They employ these animals 
ill ploughing and for riding on, and regard them 
fts forming the main part of their stock in cattle. 
TJicy employ them in Mar and in lighting 
for their country. In choosing them for war, 
regard is had t.^ their ag(f, slrength; and size. 

Tliore is a very largo island in the Ganges 
n hleli is inhabited hy a single tribe called ]\[ o d o* 
g a I i n g a;.§ Ileyoiid are situated the ]\[o d ub fle, 
M o 1 i n (1 a* the LT h o r re witli a handsome town 
of the same name*, the (J a 1 rn o d r o e s i, P r c fc i, 
(' a 1 i s s {e,|l S a s u r i, P a s s a 1 \x\ C u 1 ii b nc, 
O r x n 1 A b a 1 i, T a 1 u c t Tile king of 

§ vv. 11. inuilu CGiliii^iri, .Moilogaliciinu 

il — V. 1. Acllssjij. 

Tbiftie wero c*liiolly located in tli(‘ n.‘#^ions bciweea 
bbc left hank of fbo (iiin^'os and tbo JlirnAlnyoi*. Of (bo 
Ouhnoilrocsi, Prod, Ualistsa?, Susiiri, and Orxulaj mdbiug 
is known, nor can tbeiv names bo identified with any to 
bo found in 8an.skrit literature. Tlin Modnbso represent 
beyond doubt tlio Jiloutiha, a pc<n)lo mentioned in lb© 
AitiriX'ifa Br'UffitQM alou^^ with oilier non- Aryan tribes 
which occupied the country north of the dan^^es at tho 
time wlieu llio J5rAhiuiuii3 ?shiblL5bed their lirrit settlomouts 
in tbeeouiitry. The Molbidio are mentioned us the Maladain 
tho Purrinic fists, bat Jio furl her trace of Un‘ni i.s met with. 
Tho UbeiTo must bo referred to llio liliars, a nunii.'rous 
race spread ovtT the central districts of tho rogion spoken 
of, and oxleiidiuj; us fur as to Asisanlt ^^Jlio name is pro- 
nounced difrcroutly in ditleront ■ districts, and variously 
written, as J3ors or Bhurs, JUiowris, Barriias a,iid Bburbiyas, 
Biireyas, Baoris, Bharai-s, iaC. Tlie race, thmi^jh tV.rrncrly 
powerful, is now one of (ho itmi-st cI-i .m-'; uf the pitjailation. 
The rassaluc are identified as the inbabituiiLs of Pauchiila, 
which, as already stated, was tho old name of the Bofib. 
The Coiubcc respond to the KAuluta or Koluta — men- 
tibnod in the 4tb book of tho Uhainjun'i^ in the enumera- 
tion of tho mcos of tho west, also in tho V(tr6.lia SanhM 
in the liftt 'of tho people of tho north-west, and in tho 
Indian drama called the Mudra VM shaFay of which the 
hero is the well-known Chandra gupta* They were seU 
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these keeps imder arms 50,000 foot-soldiers, 1000* 
cavalry, and 400 elephants. Next come the 
AndarGe,t a still more powerful race, which 
possesses numerous v'Jlagos, and thirty towns d i- 
fended by walls and towers, and which supplies 
its king with an army df 100,000. infantry, 2000 
cavalry, and 1000 elephants. Gold is very 
abundant I- among the D a r d oe, and silver among 
the Set £e. J 

uoi t'flr from iho Upper Jamna, About tlie middle 
of tli*'7tli century Ihoy w<to visiffd by Ibe finiioiis Chiiiofic 
trjivollor lliwen-Tlismig, wlio writes Ibeir name as Kiu- 
lu-to. Yule, however, places tlu? Passabo in ibe sontb-w ost 
of Tirliut, and the Kolubuj on tlic Komloebatos (ClandaLi) 
in tho nortli-oast of tJonikhpur and nortb-west of Saran, 
Tlio Abali unawev pevluips to tlui Cl va lias or ITalva'is 
of Htnitii Uiiliar and of tbe hiWs wliich eoveri’d tho 
souibnrn parts of tlio ancient Matraillia. Tlio Tiilnctai 
are the people of lUe kintjduin of Tmriralipta meiitionetl 
in tbe MahdhluVruta* In the wrilinjrs oF the Ibiddbists of 
('eylon tbo name a 2 ipoars as Tamalitii, cmTospoiHlin|.j to 
tlu? Tamluk of the i)resent tVay. lli*iweoii those two forms 
of the uanio that given by Pliny i.^ evident! v tho eonm^et- 
in g link. Tamluk lies to the smitli-west f>f Caleutia, from 
wiiieii it is distant iu a direct lino about 35 indos. It was 
in old times the main omporinm of the trade carried on 
between (laugetic Tndui and Ceylon. 

t Tho Andaru} are I’Cadily identified with iho Andhra of 
Sanskrit— a groat and powerful nation settled originally in 
the DeUian lu^twecn the middle jmrt of the courses of tho 
ClodAvari and the •Krishna rivers, but wliich, before the 
time of Alcgasfnenes, had spread their sway towai-ds tho 
north as far as tho upper course of the NarmadA CNer- 
hndda), iuid, as has heim already indicated, the lower 
districts of the Gaugetic basin. Vide huL Ayi.wid. V. 
p. 17fi. Per a nolieo of Andhra (themodi'rn TelingAna) sco 
Gencml Cuuningluim’s Anv, of fnd, [ip. 5i27-530. 

I Pliny licvc reverts to where he stal led J'n»m in his enu- 
meration of the tribes. Tho SetiO ai'o the SAta or SAtaka 
of Sanskrit ^oograpliy, whicJi loeates them in iho neighbour- 
hood of tho Daradas. [According lo Ynlo, however, they 
are the Sanskrit Sekas, and he pjaces them on the Baiias 
about J ha jpiir, se .ith-eai?t from A j mil*.- Ed. iad. Airi.J 



Hiittlic Pi'Asii surpass in power and glory 
every otlier peoj)le, not only in this quarter, but 
one may say in all India, their capital being 
l>a 1 i b 0 1 h r a, a very largo and wealthy city, 
after whicli some*call the people itself the Pali- 
b o t h r i, — naj% even thfi whole tract along the 
Ganges. Their king has in his pay a standing 
army of 600,000 foot-soldiers, 30,000 cavalry, 
and 9000 elci)hnnts : whence may be formed some 
conjecture aS to the vastness of his resources. 

After tliese, but more inland, arc the Afone d c s 
and S ii a r i,§ in whose country is Mount Ma 1 c us, 
on which shadows fall towards the north in winter, 
and towards the south in summer, for six months 
alternately. II Bacton asserts that the north 
pole in these parts is seen but once in the year, 
and only for fifteen days ; while Megasthends says 
that the same thing happens in many parts of 
India. The south ]iolc is called by the Indians 
D r am asa. The river J o m a n e s flows through 
the Palibothri into the Ganges between the 
towns M c t h 0 r a andC a r i s o h o r a.^ In the 

§ The MonTsdc's or Mandei aro piqued by Yulo about 
Gangpur, on tlio upper waters of ilio BrMniiant, S.VV, of 
CLhutia Nngpur. Lassen places tlioni S. of the M*aliflnndi 
about Sonpur, where Yule has the Suari or Sabarce, the 
{^avara of Saiialcrit authors* which Lassen places between 
Sonpur and Siughbhdm. See Ind, Ant. vol. VI. note §, 
p. 127. — Eu. Ind, Ant. 

II This, of course, can only occur at the equator, from 
which the southern extremity of ludia is about 500 miles 
distant. 

IT Falibotbri must denote here the subjects of the realm 
of which Palibothra was the capital, and not merely the 
inhabitants of that city, as Benuel aivd others supposed, 
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parts which lie southward from the Ganges tlie in • 
habitants, already swarthy, are deeply coloured 
by the sun, though not scorched black like the 
Ethiopians. The uca-cr they approach the Ind aa 
the more plainly docs their co.'nplexion betray 
the iiidiicnce of the sun. 

The Indus skirts the frontiers of the Prasii, 
whose mountain tracts arc said to be inhahited hy 
the Pygmies.* Artemidornst sets down the 
distance between the two rivers at liil miles, 

(23.) The Indus, called by the inhabitarits 
S in d u s, rising on that spur of Mount Caucasus 
which is called P a r o ]» a in i s n s, from sources 


and SO fixGtl iist siit? at tbo conilm-iico nf tbo fiancees nnd 
Janiuna. Mi-tliorii ih easily idontifird wllb AlulborA. 
Carisobora is read otlicrwiso ns Clirysoiton, Cyvisobtirca, 
Cleisoboras. “ city,” says (jOjioimI “has 

not. yet boon identified, but I tool sat that it must be 
VnndiJVftnii, IG miles to the north of MatbnrA. I'rhuld- 
Tni*aus *ibc <fr*»vo of tbo basil-troos,* which is 
famed all over .India as tbo scone of KTi^biui’s sinutii with 
the milkmaids. Bnt the oarlior iinirp' oF tbo jdace was 
K6.likav»\rltii j pr * Kalika’s wliirlpuol.’ . . . Now 

the Latin name of Ciis«>bi.u\i is also writ Ion Ct.tn'fiohora 
tmd Ctfv isobar ka in dillbrcnt TVISS., from nhioli I infer 
that the urifpnal spoiling Kalisohorka, or, by a sli^?lit 
change of two betters, Kn^ihoborta or Kt\likdUf,rta,** 
Avc, Gcog, ofjiid. p^, 375- — vv.’il. Cbrysoban, 

Cyrisoborca. Tins is the Kleisobora of Arrian (a n te, vol. 
V. p. t^), which Vub^ places at. Batosar, and Lassen at 
Agra, which ho makes tlie Sanskrit Kpshiiapni’a. Wilkins 
[As. Rfis. vol. V. p. 270) says Clisobora is now called 
“ Mugu-Nagar by tbo Mnsnlmans, and K a 1 i s a p u r a by 
the ilindus.” Vide Ind. Ant. voL VI. p. 240, note J. — Ed- 
Jvd. ,4.71 LJ 

• Vide Ind. Ant. vol. VI. p. 133, note f — Ed. Tncl Ant. 

t A Greek geographer of Ephesus, whose date is about 
100 B.C. Uis valuable work on geography, called a Pert- 
was much quoted by the ancient writers, but with 
the exception of some fragments is now lost. 
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fronting the sniirise, J receives also itsulf nineteen 
rivers, of which the most hrmoiis arc the JI y d a s- 
p e s, wliicli has four tributaries ; tlie C a n t a- 
\» r a,§ which has throe ; the A c c s i n c s and the 
II y p a s i s, wlijch arc both navigable ; but never- 
thelcss, having no vcry^rcat supply of water, it 
is nowhere broader tlian fifty stadia, or deeper 
than fifteen paces.jj It forms an ^ extremely 
large island, which is called P r a s i a n e, and a 
smaller om*, called P a t a 1 e.^j Its stream, which 
is navigable, by the lowest estimates, for l‘J4() 
miles, turns westward as if following more or less 
closely the course of the sun, and then falls into 
the ocean. The measure of the coast line from 
the mouth of the Gauges to this river I shall set 
down ns it is generally given, though none of 
the computations agree with each other. From 
the mouth of the Ganges to Cajie C a 1 i n g o n 
and the town of D a n d a g u I a* 025 miles ;t 

X Tlic mil BoiircGS of tlir ImluH wore uuknowu to tho 
Gre(*lvS. Th<? jii'incipal stn*am to tlie north of the 
KiuhW niountiiiii (whif'h in Hindu mytholofjy as tho 

Tnansion of tlu; gods atul Siva’rf paradisf) in lut. 32'^, long. 

30’, at 411 olevalion of about 20,000 foot. 

§ Tho Chaudrabh&ga or AkesiiiL*%now tho Chenlib. 

II For remarks on the tributaries of tlfo Jndns aoQ Notes 
on ArriaUf chap, iv., — Ind, Ai)t. vol. V. pp. 331-333. 

% S(?o I}td. Ant, vol. V. y. 330. YuJtt idontifios the 
former of thcfio with tho area enclosed by tlio Nar:x from 
abovo llohri to llaidarjibad, and the delta of tho Indus. — 
Ed. Ind, Ant, 

* V. 1. Oandaguda. Cape Kalingon is identified by Yule 
as Point GodAvart. — E d. Ind, Ant, 

t Both tht^ distance and the name point to tho great 
port town of Corui^a, as the promontory of Coringon, 
which is situated on a projecting point of land at the 
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to Tro|)ina 122.'i to the cape ot‘ Pori 
m II 1 a,§ whore there is the greatest eni]ioriiiiii of 
trade in India, 750 miles; to tlic town in the 
island of P a t a 1 a mentioned above, t)2() miles. 

The hill-tribes between the Indus and tlie 
lomaiies arc the (H c e i ; the C c t r i b o n i, 
who live in the woods ; then the M e g a 1 1 m, 
whose king is master of five hundred elephants 
and an army of horse and foot of unknown 
si rength ; the C h r y s c i, the P a r a s a n g a', 
and the A sang t)e,|| where tigers abound, noted 
for their ferocity. The forec under arms con- 
sists of ,‘JO,0()0 foot, 300 elephant.s, and 800 
horse. These arc shut in by the Indus, and arc 
surrounded by a circle of mountains and deserts 

inontli of tlie Gml.'lv'ari river. Tho toivu of Diunlitiiinhi 
or JhOihnjnfit I ta]\C to ba the Danlsipura tlio Jiiuldhist, 
ohroiiioloM, wliic/li as tlio eapiial oF XaliiiL*:! iniiy vvitli iriucli 
probability lit* idtaitiliod wilh Uaja MalM iiiiri, whii*h is 
only niilfa to tlic north-c'ast oF Oin-iu^a. Xroin tlio 
ffivat sinnliirity of Iho Gret*k T* aiit^ II, I tbink it iifit 
improlniblc tliat ilio Urook naino may liavo boon l.h tnla^ 
wliiob irf almost tin; same as JXiiitaimnK 15 ut in lliis 
rase tlio DCuitd tir ‘ tootli-relio’ of Biiddlia must liave 
boon onslirmod in Kaliiiga a.s early as tin' tiino t>F Pliny, 
which is confinnod by the; statement of tho Buddhist 
chronicles that tlio ‘loft canine tooth* of J^uddlia was 
brought to Kaliiiffa invnediatoly after his doatli, whore it 
was onahriiied by \.lio roiffniug sovereign, Brahmadatta,** — 
Cunningham, Qeiyj. p- 618. 

t [Tropina answers to Tripontari or Tirnpanatara, 
opposite Kochin. — El). Tnd.Ant'] The distance given is 
measured from the mouth of the Qanges, and not from Cape 
Calingon. 

§ This cape is a projecting point of the island of Peri- 
mulo or Perimuda, now called the island of Salsette, near 
Bombay. 

II V. 1. Asmagi. The Asang©, as placed doubtfully by 
Lassen about Jodhpur. — E d. Jnd, Ant» 
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over a space of 635 niilcs.^i^ JJelow the deserlH 
are the D a r i, the S u r a;, then deserts again 
tor I H7 miles,* these deserts eucirclitig the fertile 
tijiiets just as the sea encircles islands.f Below 
( hese deserts find the M a 1 1 c c o r w, 

S i 11 g h ro, M ar o h Hi, Ra r u n g ue. Morn ti i.J 
These inhabit the hills which in an unbroken 


T noxxv.—v. 1. DCXXXV. Pliny, liiiviiifT driven a 

pMiL'ral account of ilit' basins oF tljo Indus and tlio 
tJaij^roei, pi*ooA?d.s to cnuiiienito btTo tlie tribes wlticli 
pcojiled tbo nortli oP iiidiu. Tbo names Jiro obscure, 
but liiisson has identiliod one or two of them, and de 
Haiiit-Marfin a cousiilerable uuniber more, 'fho tribes 
1iv4 mentioned ill liie list oecnpiod ilio etumfry extendin^^ 
Prom the Jiimuna to the western coast about tlir* mouth oP 
the Narmada, 'riie Coal iirobably answer to the Khosa-s 
or Kluisyaa, a groat tribe which from tiim^ immemorial 
has led a wandering liPo htdwetm (InjarAi, Uu‘ low(?r Indus, 
and the JsimuiiA. 'riio name uP t Cetviboui wouhl seem 
to 1)0 Ji transcript of Ketrivani (for Ksluii rivaneya). ^I'hey 
may ilnn-ePore han* been a branch of tin) Kshatri (Ivlintri), 
one tpf t!ie im|)nro tribes of the list oP jMaiiii (I. x. l:i). 
Tim .Megalijo must bo identiliod with tlic ^lAvelas oP 
Sanskrit books, a great tribe desorilKnl as settkMl io the 
wesi. op the dainuiiA. The Chrysei probably corresjumd (o 
tli(‘ Karoiiflia oP the PurAniu lists (l /.'./oyot /bo’. pp. 177, 
1H(J, note L'b and ord, Ac.). Tlie lofaJily oeeujiied Ijy t hese 
and the two f ribes mention.'d afi<T them mnst liavti lain to 
the nortli of the llai.i, between the lower Indus and the 
chain of the ArAvali mount.ilns. 

^ ObNA'AVIf.-v. 1. CliXXXVITL 

i The DliAra inhabit still the bank* (»f the lower (Shara, 
and the parts fimtiguoua ti> the vall<*y oP iflo I mins. ILiweii 
'I’hsang mentions, however, a land of para at tin* lower end 
of the gulf of Kiiclih, in apnsilion wliicli quiltj accords ivith 
that which Pliny assigns to til eui. The Sune, Siinsk. Sura, 
have their name preserved in “ Sauv,” whieh designab'sa 
tribe settled along t lie Lower Indus —the modern repre- 
fjentatives of the Saiirabhira oP the Jlarh^twhi, I'heyare 
pla>ced with doubt by Lassen on the. Loni about, Sindri, 
Imt Yule places the lloliiigm -Satiski'il, Lhaulingas — 
there. — Ko. loti. ..1,4. 

1 Mtjt'Hifij (to. “V. 1. Moriiiile -, Ma.aii** ragunga'. Lalii, 



chain run ])arallel to the shores of tlie oecatt. 
They are free aiul have no kings, ami oeciipy the 
mountain heights, whereon they have built inauy 
eitics.§ Next follow the N a r e je, enclosed by 
the loftiest of Indian mountains* Capital! a,|| 
'7' ~ J 

§ Tlii'so Ivibos must luivo boon l.>o:.;:od in Knohb, a. 
njoiintuiuons iijnj'no of laud botwoiMi Ibo of thiiti naino* 
and llio Ji-an, wbon*, arul wbovo only, in tbi« voi^iou of 
Jndia, a ruu^^o of mueMitaiiis is to bo found runninj^ alonj? 
the oojust-. I’lio jijuno of !bo ibulti‘oorju has attraotod 
l>iirtioiilar iittentioii bocaiiso t>f its v»*sonib!iinot' to Ibo nanu; 
of the JVlnrtiklioni (/. e. iniiii-eator), a falJulons animal 
nuMiiionod l)y Ktosias ((.Uesio* Y 1 1.) as found in 

India and subsisting nx»on bmuan Ib'slu Tbo Maltoourm 
woro eonsoijuonily Htipposed t>> liavo boon ii Viu;o of oauni- 
bals. 'riio idi'iil ilio.jl i*»ri is, liowovor, ngoofod by M. do 
St.-Msirtin. The Siu^bauirc roprosontod at tlio xirosont 
day })y tho San<r!ils of Oiiiarkot (callod iUo Son^ by iMao- 
dosrondimts of an aiudont Rajput tribo oallod tbo 
Sin^^bArs. Tho Mambm are jirobably tin* Mambas of tbo 
list of llio Viirdlm whioli was lab*i* than Pliny’s 

f inio by four a nd a lialf contuinus. Jn the iiitorvul tli(;y worn 
disphu-oil, but the disjdaeenient of trilu's was nothing 
unusual in those days. So the Jlnrunga? may porbax)8 bo 
tlie atjoosbjrs of tho Jbonglii or Itluiuga in>w found on the 
banks of tho Satloj and in the u<?igh])oui*hood of Dihli. 

. II Caj)itiilia is beyond doubt tho saored Ai'buda, or Mount 
Abu, which, attaining an nloviitiori of tiolMl feet, rises far 
above any other summit of the ArAvaii range. 'J'lie name 
of the Narom recalls that of tho Nair, which the RAijmt 
dironiulers apiily to the northern belt of tlie desert ('i'od, 
HdjnsthfXu, II. 211); so St.*M!irliii ; but according to Go* 
noral Curuiingbam they must be the poople^of Sami, or 
‘the country of re(;;Js, as mir and aro synoiiymoua 
terms for ‘ a, reed,* and the country of Sariii is still fa- 
mous for its reed -arrow's. The sanuj author uses the 
statmnent that extensive gold and silver mines Avere work- 
ed 0 X 1 tho other side of Mount Capitaiia in support of hia 
theory that this ixurt of India was the ()i)hir of Scripture, 
from which the 'ryrian navy in tho days of Solumou 
carried aw ay gold, a great pilenty of alnnxg-trees (rod 
sandalwood), and precious stones (1 Kings xii.). His 
argument runs thus: — The hist name in Pliny’s list 
is Varotatio, which I would change to Vatarelae 
by tho transposition of tivo letters. This spelling 
is countenanced by the termination of the various road- 
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The inhabitants on the other side of this mountain 
work extensive mines of gold and silver. Next 
are the O r a t u r se, whose king has only ten ele- 
phants, though he has a vjery strong force of in- 

^ — 

mg of Svaratarata), which* is found in some editions. 
It is quite possible, however, tliat tho SvarataratsB may he 
intended for the Surashtras. Tho famous Var&ha Mihira 
mentions the Surashtras and B^daras together, amongst 
the people of the south-west of India (I3r. Ktfm's Bfihat 
Sanhitdf XIV. 19.) These EAdaras must therefore be the 
people of Badari, or Vadari. I understand tho name of 
Vaqari to deftoto a district abounding in the Badari, or 
Ber -iroM (Jujube), which is very common in Southern Rflj- 
puiAriA- For the same reason 1 should look to this neigh- 
bourhood for tho anciout Sauvini, which I take to be the 
true form of the famous Rophir, or Ophir, as SauvSra is 
only another name of the Vadari or Ecr-treo, as well as 
of its juicy fruit. Now, Sofir is tho Coptic name of India 
at the present day; but the name must have belonged 
originally to tliat psirt of the Indian coast which was fre- 
quented by the merchants of the West. There can be 
little doubt, 1 think, tliat this was in the Gulf of Khaiinbay, 
which from time immemorial has been the chief seat of 
Indian trade wiih the West. During the whole period of 
Greek history this trade was almost monopolized by tho 
famous city of Barygaza, or BhAroch, at the mouth of the 
Narmada river. About the fourt h century some portion of it 
was diverted t(j the new capital of Balabhi, in the peninsula 
of GujarAt ; in tho Middle Agt?s it was shared with Khambay 
at the head of thi? gulf, and in modem times with Surat, 
at the mouth of tlio Tapti. If the name of tSauvira was 
derived, as I suppose, from tho prevalonce of the Ber-trce, 
it is probable that it w'as only another appellation for the 
provmce of .Radaii, or Edar, at the J^ead of the Gulf of 
Khambay. This, indeed, is the very position in which wo 
should expect to find it, according to the ancient inscrip- 
tion of Riidra DAma, which mentions Sindhu-Sauvira 
immediately after BurAshIra and BliArukachha, and just 
before Kukura Aparanta, and Nishada (Jo nr. Bo. Br. R. 
As. Soc. VII. 12U). According to this arrangement Sau- 
vira must havo been to Ihe north of SurAshtra and BhA- 
roch, and to the south of Nishada, or just whore I have 

placed it, in the neighbourhood of Mount Abd. Much the 
same locality is assigned to Sauvlra in tho Viskria Purdiw.’* 
— Ann. Qeog. of Ind. pp. 496-19/ .* see also pp. 560-562 of the 
same work, where the subject is further discussed. 
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fautry.^ Next again are the V ar eta t ee,* subject 
to a king, who keep no elephants, but trust entirely 
to their horse and foot. Then the Odombeerse; 
the S a 1 a b a s t r se ;t the H o r a t se, j; who hate 
a fine city, defended by marshes which serve as a 
ditch, wherein crocodiles are kept which, having 
a great avidity for human flesh, prevent all access 
to the city except by a bridge. And another city 


■[T V. 1. Oratffi. The Omtimio find thoir representatives In 
thd Bathers, who played a i^rcat part in the history of India 
before the Musnlmrui conquest, and who, though settled 
in tho Oangetic provinces, regard Ajniir, at the eastom 
point of the ArSvali, aa their ancestral scat. 

* V. 1. SnarataTalo9. The Varetatao cannot with certainty 
bo identified, 

t The OdombcGrjB, with hardljr a charge in the form 
of their name, are mofilioned iu Sanskrit literature, for 
PAnini (IV. 1, 173, quoted by Lassen, Jrid. Alt. Ist ed. I. p. 
fil'i) speaks of the U'rrilxiry of Udnmbari as that which was 
occupied by a tribe fanlous in the old legend, the Salva, who 
perhaps corrcspniid to the Salabastraj of Pliny, the addition# 
which ho has made to lli«'ir name being evpliiiucil by the 
Sanskrit woitl which nieiinsnit (ibt>tle t*v habitufttm. 

The word ltd iffu/uim means tlio glomerous fig-tree. Tlio 
district so named In.y in Kachh. [The Salabastrro are 
located by Lasseu between the mouth of the Sarasvatt 
and Jodhpur, and the Horatm at the head of the gulf 
of KhambhAt; Automola he places at Khambhat. See 
Ind, Aliertli, 2n(l cd. 1. 7fi0. Vulo has the Sandrabatis 
about Chandr Avati, in northern GujavAt, but these are placed 
by Lasscu on the Buf^Asalmut Tonk. — Ki>. hid, 

X Jfomttv isC an incorrect transcription of Sorath, 
the vulgar form of the Sjuiskrit I<aiir6,shfyra. The Horatse 
were therefore the inhabitants of the region called in tho 
Peripl^Sf and in Ptolemy, Suraslrene — that is, GtijarAt. 
Orrhoth (OppoBa) is used by Kosmiis as tho name of a 
city in the west of India, which has been conjectured to be 
Surat, but Yulo thinks it rather some place on the Pur- 
bandar coast. Tho capital, Automola, cannot be identified, 
but de St.-Martin conjectures it may have been the once 
famous Valabhl, which was situated in the peninsular part 
of Gujarat at about 24 miles’ distance from the Gulf of 
Khamoay. 
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oftheirs is much admired— A u t o m e 1 a,§ which, 
being seated on the const at the confluence of five 
rivers, is a noble emporium of trade. The king is 
master of 1600 elephants, 15j),000 foot, and 5000 
* cavalry. The poorer king of the C h a r m ee 
has but sixty clej:>hants, a&d his force otherwise 
is insignificant. Next come the P a u d se, the 
only race in India ruled by women. |j They say 
that Hercules having but one daughter, who was 
on that accoifnt all the more beloved, endowed 
her with a noble kingdom. Her descendant.s 
rule over 300 cities, and commaiul an army of 
150,000 foot ami 500 elephants. Nexl, with 
300 cities, the, S y r i c n i, D c r a n g m, P o- 
s i n g 8c, B u z O'!, G o g ia r e i, U m l> r !«, N e- 
r e se, B r a u c o s i, N o b n n d «?, Coco n d a', 
N e 8 e i, Pe d a t r i r ai, S 0 1 o b r i a 5 a?, 01os> 
t r a:,^ who adjoin the island Patalc, from the 


§ V. 1. A.utomala. Soo preceding ni)to. 
j| The Cliarmic have been idcntifi*.*d with ilio inlKibitants 
of Oharraamandala, a district of tbo west mtml ionod in 
and aUo in the Vl^hnn Purfhyt, under 
the form Charmathanda. They nro now ropve.soiited by 
the Charmfira or Chamfirs of Bundelkhand ainl ib(3 parts 
adjacent to the basin of tho Gauges. ^The f’anda», who 
were their next neighbours, must have oticapied a con- 
siderable portion of the basin of the river Chainbal, called 
in Sanskrit geography the Cbarmanvatb They wore a 
branch of the famous race of Pihidu, which made for itself 
kingdoms in several different parts of India. 

^ The names in this list lead us to the desert lying be- 
tween the Indus and the Ard^^li rango. Most of the tribes 
enumerated are mentioned in tho lists of the clans given 
in the Kdjput chronicles, and have been identified by M. 
de 8t.-Martin as follows 'JCbe Syrioni are the Snrimnis, 
who under that name have at all times occupied the 
country near the Indus in the neighbourhood of Bakkar. 
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furthest shore of wliich to the Caspian gates the 
distance is said to be 1925 miles.* 

Then next to these towards the Indus come; 
in an order which is^ easy to follow, the Amj*- 
t se. Bo 1 i ng se, Gallitali^tse, Dimuri, 
Megari, Ordab M e s ee ( after these the 
U r i and Sileni.J; Immediately beyond come 


Darangte in ilie Latin tranacripliou of the name of the 
great race of the a bmnch of the llAjpuU wliicb 

at the present day possesses Kachh. The liuzue represent 
the Buddas, an ancient branch of the same JhiMlejAs (Tod, 
Annals and Antiq, nf the Rdj. vol. I. p. 86). The Gugiarei* 
(other readings Gc^garasi, Gogarm) arc the Kokaris, who 
are now settled on the banks of the Ghara or Lower Satlej. 
The Umbra) are represented by the Umranis, and the 
Nerei perhaps by the Nluu'onis, who, though belonging to 
BaluchistAiv, had tboiv ancestral seats in the regions to the 
east of the Indus. The Nubeteh, who figure in the old 
local traditions of Sindh, perhujis correspond to the No- 
bundiUi while the Ooeondu) certainly are the Kokonadas 
mentioned in the Ma hdb hdmta amoiiff the people of the 
north-west. (See Lassen, Zeifschrift fiir dift Kiinde des 
Morgenl.t. 11. 1839, p. 45.) Bnehauau mentions a tnbe 
called Kahand as belonging Uy Gorakhpur. 

* There were two defiles, which went by the name of ‘ the 
Kaspiau Gates.’ One was in Albania, and was formed 
by the jutting out of a spur of the Kaukasos into the 
Kaspian Sea. The other, to which Pliny here refers, was 
a narrow pass ^ loading from North-Western Asia into the 
north-east provinces of Persia. According to Arrian (Ana5. 
III. 20) the Kaspian Gates lay a few^ days’ journey distant 
from the Median town of Bhagai, now represented by 
the ruins called^ Bha, found a mile or two to the south of 
Teheran. This pass was one of the most important pl^es 
in ancient geography, and from it many of the meridians 
were measured. Strabo, who frequently mentions it, states 
that its distance from the extreme promontories of India 
(Cape Comorin, dec.) was 14,000 stadia. 

i' V. 1. Ardabse. 

X In ^0 grammatical apophthegms of PAiiini, Bhaulingx 
is mentioned as a territory occupied by % branch of the 
great tribe of the SMvas (Lassen, Ind. Alt, I. 618, note, 
OY 2nd ed. p. 760 n.), and from this indication M. de St.- 
Martin has been led to place the Bolingee at the western 
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deserts extending for 250 miles. These being pasS' 
ed, we come to the Organagse, Abaortse, 
S i b ar se, S u e r t se, and after these to deserts 
extensive as the former. Then come the 
Saropha geg, Sorgie, Baraomatse, and 
the U m b r i 1 1 %,§ who consist of twelve tribes, 
each possessing two cities, and the A s e n i, who 
possess three cities. || Their capital js Buce< 
phala, built where Alexander’s famous horse 


declivity of tlio Ar&vaU TnoniitainH, where Ptolemy also 
places his Boliiii^a). 1'he Madrabhujiugha of the Pauj&h 
(see Vishm Vnr, p. 187) were ^rndnibly a bnincli of this 
tribe. The Giillitaluta) are identifiod by tlio same author 
with the Gahalata or Gchlota ; the Diiniiri W'ith the Dumras, 
who, though bclongiug to the Gaiigctic valley, originally 
camo from that of the Indus 5 tho Megari with thelVIokars 
of the R&jiJut chroniclos, whose name is perhaps preserv- 
ed in that of the Mohars of the lower part of Sindh, and 
also in that of the Megh&iis of Eastern Baluchistfin ; the 
Hesse with the Mazuris, a considerable tribe between 
ShikAipdr and Mitauk6t on tho westoni bank of the 
Indus 5 and theUri with the Hauras of tho same locality 
— the ITurairas who figuro in tho Rajput lists of thirty-six 
royal tribes. The Sulalas of tlie same tribes perhaps 
represent the xSileni, whom Pliny mentions along witli the 
Uri. 

§ vv. 11, Paragoinatae, Umbitr^jo.— 'Baraomatae Gunibri- 
taeque. 

II The tribes hero enumerated must have occuinnd a tr^t 
of country lying above the confluence of the Indus with 
the stream of the combined rivers ofJ;he PaujAb. I’hoy are 
obscure, and their names cannot witl^ any cei’tainty be 
identified if wc except tliat of the Sibarse, who are un- 
doubtedly tho Sauviras of the Muhd.hhdraia, and who, as 
their name is almost invariably combined with that of the 
Indus, must have dwelt not far from its banks. The 
Afgh&i tribe of the Afridls may perhaps represent the 
AbaortfB, and the Sarabh^n or Sarvants, of the same stock, 
the Sarophages. The Umbritfse and the Aseni take us to 
the east of river. The former are perhaps identical 
with the Amh astaa of the historians of Alexander, and the 
Ambasthas of Sanskrit wriUngs, who dwelt in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lower Akesin^s. 
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of tlial name was buried.^ Hillmen follow next, 
inhabiting the base of Caucasus, the S o 1 e a d a:, 
and the S on d r se; and if we cross to the other 
side of the Indus and follow its course downward 
we meet the Samarabrise, S^ambruceni, 
B,i s a m b r i t se,* O s i % A n t i x e n i, and the 
T a X i 1 1 tef with a famous city. Then succeeds 

% Al(3xander, aftei tbe groat battlo ou the banks of the . 
H^'daspcsin wJiich he dofoaied P6ros, founded two cities — 
Bakoplmla or Bukephalla, so named in honou^ of his cele- 
brated charger, and Nikaia, so named in honour of his vic- 
tory. Nikaia, it is known for certain, was built on the 
fi<?ld of battle, and its position was tboreforo on the left 
side of the Kydasp^s — probably about when? Mt.nig now 
stands. Tlie site of Bukophala it is not so easy to deter- 
mine. According to Plutarch and Pliny it w^as ut'ar the 
Hydaspes, in the place where Bukephnlos was biini?d, and 
if that be so it must have been on the same side of the 
river as the sister city ; w^hereas Strabo and all the other 
ancient authorities place it on the opposite side. Strabo 
again places it at the point where Alexander crossed the 
river, w'horoas Arrian states that it Avas built on the site 
of his camp. General Cunningham fixes this at Jalillpur 
rather than at Jhelam, 30 miles higher up the river, the site 
Avhieh is favoured by Buraes and General Court and 
General Abbott. Jolftlpur is about ten miles distant from 
Dihlwar, where, according to Cunningham, the crossing of 
the river was most probably effected. 

* V. 1. BisabritiB. 

t The Soleadoa and the Sondrse cannot be identified, and 
of the tribes which w^ero seated to the cast of the Indus 
only the I’axilhe are known. Their capital wasjbhe famous 
Taxila, which w^as visited 1^ Alexander the Great. ‘‘The 
position of this says Cunningham, “ has hitherto re- 
mained unknown, partly owing to the erroneous distance 
recorded by Pliny, and partly to the want of information 
regarding the vast ruins which still exist in the vicinity of 
Sh^-dheri. All the copies of Fhny agree in stating that 
Taxila was only 60 Boman, or 55 English, miles from Peuco- 
laYtis or Hash^agar, which would fix its site somewhere on 
the Haro river to the west of Hasan Abd^l, or just two 
days’ march from the Indus. But the itineraries of the 
Cmnose pilgrims agree in placing it at three days’ journey 
to the east of the Indus, or in the immediate neighbourhood of 
K&la-ka-Sarlii. He therefore fixes its site near Shfth-dheri 
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ii level tract of country known by the general 
name of A m a n d a,l; whereof the tribes are 
four in number — the Feucolait«,§ Arsa- 
ga 1 i t m, G er e t «, A s (^i. 

Many writersn however, do not give the river 
Indus as the j[restern bdundary of India, hut in- 
clude within it four satrapies, — the G e d r o s i, 
Arachotm, Arii, ParopaQiisad8e,|| 


(which is a mile to the north-east of that Sarai\ in the 
extensive ruins of a fortified city abounding with stil/pas, 
monasteries, and temples. From this place to Hashtnagar 
the distance is 74 miles English, or 19 in excess of Pliny’s 
estimate. Taxila represents the Sansl<rit Takshasila, of 
which the Pali form is Takhasila, whence the Greek form was 
taken. The w'ord means either ‘cut rock* or ‘severed 
head.*— .due. Geog. of hid, pp. 

X As the name Amanda is entirely unknown, M. de St.- 
Martin proposes without hesitation the correction GandhAra, 
on the ground that the territory assigned to the Amanda 
corresponds exactly to GandhAra, of which the territory 
occupied by the Pcucolitsa (Poukela&tis), as we know front 
other writers, foi*med a part. The Geretse are beyond 
doubt no others than the (lourmi of Arrian ; and the Asui 
may perhaps bo identical with the Aspasii, or, its Strabo 
gives the name, Hippasii or Pasii. The Arsagalitio arc 
only mentioned by Pbny. Two tribes settled in the samij 
locality arc perhaps indicated by tbo name—tlio Arsa, men- 
tioned by Ptolemy, answering to the Sanskrit Tirana ; and 
the Ghilit or Ghilghit., the Gahalata of Sanskrit, formerly 
mentioned. 

§ V, 1. Pc^colitao. 

11 Godrusia comprehended probably Dearly the same dis- 
trict which is now known by the .name dt MekrAn, Alex- 
ander marched through ii on returning from his Indian 
expedition. ArachAsiii extended from the chain of nioun- 
tains now called the SuloiinAn as far southward as Gedrdsia. 
Its capital, Aracliotos, was tituated somewhere in the direc- 
tion of KandaliAr, the name of which, it has been thought, 
preserves that of GandhAra. According to Colonel llawlinsoa 
the name of ArachAsia is derived from Harakhwatl (Sans- 
krit Sarasvaii)y and is preserved in the Arabic Rakhaj. It 
is, as has already been noticed, the Harauvatas o£ the 
Bisulun inscription. Aria denoted the country lying 
between Meshed and Herat ; AriAna, which it formed a 
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making the river Cophes its furthest limit; 
though others prefer to consider all these as be- 
longing to the Arii. 

Many writers further include in India even thj 
city N y s a and Mount M e r u s, -sacred to Father 
Bacchus, whence the origin of the^ fable that he 
sprang from the thigh of Jupiter. They include 
also the A s t a c a n i,^ in whose country the vine 


liart, and of wbicli it is sometimes used as the equivalent, 
was a wider district, which comprohended nearly the whole 
of ancient Persia. In the Persian part of the Bisutan 
inscription Aria appears as Hariva, in the Babylonian part 
as Arevan. Bcgarding Paroxjamisus and the Gophes see 
Irid. AnL voL V. pp. 329 and 330. 

T Other readings of tho name arc Aspagani and Aspa- 
gon&c. M. do St.-Martin, whose work has so often 
been referred to, says:-* Wc have seen already iYisit 
in an extract from old. Hekataios preserved in Stephen 
of Byzantium the city of Kaspapyros is eallt*d a Gandaric 
city, and that in, Herodotus the same place is attributed 
to the Paktyi, and we liave added that in our opinion 
there is only an apparent contnwliciion, because the district 
of Paktyik# and Gandara may very well he but one and 
the same country. Jt is not difficult, in fact, to recognize in 
the designation nioiitioncd by Herodotos tho indigenous 
name of the Afghan people, Pakhtu (in the plural Pakh- 
tdn), the name which tho greater part of the tribes use 
among thernselves, and the only one they apply to their 
national dialect. W e have here, then, as Lassen lias noticed, 
historical proof of the presence of the Afghans in their 
actual fatherland five centuries at least before tho Christian 
era. Now, as the scataof the Afghan or Pakht national- 
ity is chiefly in thJ; basin of the Kophes, to the west of the 
Indus, which forms its eastern boundary, this further 
confirms what wo have already seen, that it is to the west 
of the great river we must seek for the site of the city of 
Kaspapyros or Kaayapapura, and GonHe<iuenily of the 
Gandan6 of Hekataios. The employment of two different 
names to designate the yery same country is easily 
explained by this double fact, that one of the names 
was the Indian designation of the laud, whilst the other was 
the indigenous name applied to it by its inhabitants. There 
was yet another name, of Sanskrit origin, used as a territorial 
appellation of GanjUifira'— that of Asvaka. This word, 
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grows abundantly, and the laurel, and boxwood, 
and every kind of fruit-tree found in Greece. The 
remarkable and almost fabulous accounts which 
arg current regarding the fertility of its soil, and 
‘ the nature of its fruits and Itrees, its beasts and 
birds and other animals, will be set down each in 
its own place in other parts of this work. A little 
further on I shall speak of the satrapies^ but the 
island of T a p r o b a n e§ requires my immediate 
attention. « 

But before wc come to this island there are 
others, one being P a t a 1 e, which, as we have 
indicated, lies at the mouth of the Indus, triangular 
in shape, and 220 [j miles in breadth. Beyond the 
mouth of the Indus arc C h r y s e and A r g y r c,^ 

dorived from a horse, signified merely the cavalicrn; 
it was Iffss a.n eilmic, in the rigorous acceptation of the 
word, than a gon(»ral appellation applied hy the Indians of 
the PapjAb to the tribes of the region of the Koi>hcs, 
renowned from antiquity for the excellence of its horses. 
In the popular dialects the Sanskrit word took the usual 
ffirm Assaka, which reappears scarcely modified in Assakani 
(‘ Afro-axai/o/) or Assakt niC' Ao-craKr^i^ot ) in the Greek histori- 
ans of the oxpe<]itiou of Alexander and subsequent writers. 
It is impossible not to rccogiii7.ti licre the name of AvgbAn 
or AfghAns. . . which is very evidently nothing else than 
a contracted form of Assakan. . . Neither the Uandario of 
Hekataius no/ the Paktyi of Ilcrodotoj are known to them 
[Arrian and other Greek and Latin wrihvH of the history 
of Alexander], but as it is the same territory [as that of 
the Assrtkani], and as in actual nsa^c the names Afghans and 
Palthtdn are still synonymous, their identity is not a matter 
of doubt.” — W tilde sur le Cdoyrapkie Orecque et L%Une de 
V hide f pp. 376-8. The name of the GaudhAra, it may 
hero.be added, remounts to the highest antiquity; it is 
mentioned in one of the hymns of the Bi^-Veda, as old 
perhaps as the 15th century b.c. — Id, p. 364. 

§ Vide ante, p. 62, n, * |1 CCXX.—y, I CXXX. 

^ Burma and Arakan respectively, according to Yule.-* 
Kd, Ind, Ant 

T 



rich, as 1 believe, inmetals. For I cannot readily 
believe, what is asserted by some writers, that their 
soil is impregnated with gold and silver. At a dis- 
tance of twenty miles from these lies C r o c a 1 4 ,* * * § 
from which, at a distance of twelve miles, ' is 
Bibaga, which aboimds with oysters and other 
shell-fish.f Next comes Tor'alliba,^ nine 
miles distant from the last-named island, beside 
many others unworthy of note. 

Fkagm. LVI. B. 

Solin. 53. G-17. 

Catalogue of Indian JRaces. 

The greatest rivers of India arc the Gauges 
and 1 n d u S5 and of these some assert that the 
Ganges rises from uncertain sources and inundates 
the country in the manner of the Nile, while others 
incline to think that it rises in the Scythian moun- 
tains. [The Hypanisis also there, a very noble 
river, which formed the limit of Alexander's 
march, as the altars erected on its hanks prove.§] 


* In the bay of KarAchi, identical with tlio Kolaka of 
Ptolemy. The district in which KarAchi is situated is called 
Karkalla to this day.^^ 

t This is calLel Bibakta by Arrian, Jndifta, cap. xxi. 

t V. 1. Coralliba. 

§ Sec Arrian’s Anah, V. 20, whore we read that Alexander 
having arranged bis troops in separate divisions ordered 
them to build on tbo banks of the Hyphasis twelve altars to 
be of equal height with the loftiest towers, while exceed- 
ing them in breadth. From Curtins we learn that they 
were formed of square blocks of stone. . There has 
been much controversy regarding their site, hut it must 
have been near the capital of SopithAs, whose name 
Lassen has identified with the Sanskrit * lord of 
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'Pile least breadth of the Ganges is eiglit miles» and 
its greatest twenty. Its depth wliere it is shallow- 
est is fully a hundred foot. The people who live 
in the furthest-off part ai’O the Gangarides, 
whoso king possesses 1000 horse, 700 elephants, 
and 60,000 foot it# apparatus of war. 

Of the Indian^ some cuUivate the soil, very many 
follow war, and others trade. The noblest and 
richest manage public aSairs, administer justice, 
and sit in council with the kings. There exists 
also a fifth ejass, consisting of those most eminent 
for their wisdom, who, when sated with life, seek 
death by mounting a burning funeral pile. Those, 
however, who have become the devotees of a sterner 
sect, and pass their life in the woods, hunt ele- 
phants, which, when made quite tame and docile, 
they use for ploughing and for riding on. 

In the Ganges there is an island extremely po- 
pulous, occupied by a very powerful nation whose 
king keeps under arms 50,000 foot and 4000 horse. 
In fact no one invested with kingly power ever 
keeps on foot a military force without a very great 
number of elephants and foot and cavalry. 

Tlae P r a s i a n nation, which is extremely power- 
ful, inhabits a city called Palibotra, whence 
some call the nation itself the P a 1 i b 6 1 r i . Their 


horses.’ These Asvapati wore a line of princes whose terri- 
tory, according to the 12th book of fho Rdmdyma, lay on 
the right or north bank ef the Yipdsa (Hyphasis or BiAs), 
in the moantainons part of the DoAb comprised between 
that river and the n:pper IrAvati. Their capital^ is called 
in the poem of VAIimki BAjagriha, which still exists under 
the name of BAjagiri. At some distance from this there 
is a chain of heights called Sekandar-giri, or ' Alexan- 
der’s mountain.’— See St.-Martia’s E'tudej Ac. pp. 108- 
111 . 
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king keeps in his pay at all times 60,000 foot 
30,000 horse, and 8000 elephants. 

Beyond Palibdtra is Mount M a 1 c u s,|| on which 
shadows in winter fall towards the north, in sum- 
mer towards the south, for six months altematcjy. 
In that region the Bears are scc*i but once a year, 
and not for more than teen days, as Beton in- 
forms us, who allows that this happens in many 
parts of India. Those living near the river Indus 
in the regions that turn southward are scorched 
more than others by the heat, and at hist the com- 
plexion of the people is visibly affected by the 
great power of the snn. The mountains are in- 
habited by the Pygmies. 

Bub those who live near the sea have no kings. 

The Pandseau nation is governed by fe- 
males, and their first queen is said to have 
been the daughter of Hercules. The city N y s a 
is assigned to this region, as is also the moun- 
tain sacred to Jupiter, Meros by name, in a 
cave on which the ancient Indians affirm Father 
Bacchus was nourished ; 'vhile tho name has 
given rifee to tho well-known fantastic story that 
Bacchus was born from tho thigh of his father. 
Beyond tho mouth of the Indus are two islands, 
C h r y s e and A r g y r c, which yield such an 
abundant supply of metals that many writers 
allege their soils consist of gold and of silver. 


II Possibly, as suggested by Tule, Mount P&rsvanftiha, 
near the Damudd, and ■ not far from the Tropic ; vide 
Ind. Ant. vol. Yl. p. 127, note §, and conf. vol. I. p. 46ff. 
The Malli (see above), in whose country it was, are not to 
be confounded with another tribe of the same name in the 
I’ai^&b, mentioned by Arrian ; see vol. V. pp. 87, 86, 383.— 
£t>. Ind, Ant, 




Fragm. LVII. 

Polyten. 1. 1. 1 . 3 . 

Of Dionysos. 

, (Cf. Epit. 23 et aeq.) 

Dionysos, in his expedition against the Indians, 
in order that the* cities ipight receive him will- 
ingly. disguisdH the arras with which he had 
equipped his troops, and made them u'car soft 
raiment and fawn-skins. The spears were wrapped 
round witl^ ivy, and the thyrsus liad a sharji 
point, lie gave the signal for battle by cymbals 
and drums instead of the trumpet, and by regaling 
the enemy with wine diverted their thoughts from 
war to dancing. These and all other Bacchic 
orgies were employed in the system of warfare by 
which he subjugated the Indians and all the rest 
of Asia. 

Dionysos, in the course of his Indian cam- 
paign, seeing that his army could not endure the 
fiery heat of the air, took forcible possession of the 
three-peaked mountain of India. Of these peaks 
one is called Korasibie, another K 0 n dask S, 
but to the third he himself gave the name of 
M 6 T 0 s, in remembrance of hin birth. Thereon 
were many fountains of water sweet to drink, game 
in great plenty, tree-fruits in unsparing profusion, 
and snows which gave new vigour to the frame. 
The troops quartered there made a sudden descent 
upon the barbarians of the plain, whom they easily 
routed, since they attacked them with missiles 
from a commanding position on the heights above. 
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[Dionysos, after conquering the Indians, in- 
vaded Baktria, taking with him as auxiliaries 
the Indians and Amazons. That country has 
for its boundary the river S a r an g6 s.^ The 
Baktrians seized the mountains overhanging that 
river with a view to attack Dionysos, in cross- 
ing it, from a post of advantage. He, however, 
having eqcamped along the river, ordered the 
Amazons and the Bakkhai to cross It, in order 
that the Baktrians, in their contempt for women, 
might he induced to come down from the heights. 
The women then assayed to cross the stream, and 
the enemy came downhill, and advancing to the 
river endeavoured to beat them hack. The women 
then retreated, and the Baktrians pursued them 
as far as the bank ; then Dionysos, coming to the 
rescue with his men, slew the Baktrians, who 
were impeded from fighting by the current, and he 
crossed the river in safety. 

. Fragm. LVIII. 

Folysau. Strateg. 1. 8. 4. 

Of Hercules and Pandeea. 

(Of. Prai.'m. L. 16.) 

H e r a k 1 fi's begat a daughter in India whom 
be called P a n d a i a. To her he assigned that 
portion of India which lies to southward and ex- 
tends to the sea, while he distributed the people 
subject to her rule into 365 villages, giving orders 
that one village should each day bring to the 

IT Si*e Ind. Ant, Notes to Arrian in vol. V. p. 3.82. 
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treasury the royal tribute, so tliat the queen 
might always have the assistance of those men 
whose turn it was to pay the tribute in coercing 
t^osc who for the time being were defaulters in 
their payments. 


Fragm.' LIX.* 

Of the Beasts of India. 

^lian, Hist. Anim, XVI. 2-22.’* 

(2) III India I learn that there are to be found 
the birds called parrots ; and though I have, no 
doubt, already mentioned them, yet what I omit- 
ted to state previously regarding them may now 
with great propriety be here set down. There 
are, 1 am informed, three species of them, and all 
these, if taught to speak, as children are taught, 
become as talkative as children, and speak with 
a human voice; but in the woods they utter 
a bird-like scream, and neither send out any 
distinct and musical notes, nor being wild and 
untaught are able to talk. There are also 
peacocks in India, the largest anywhere met with, 


* “ In tiiis Extract not a fow paasagup ocenr which appear 
to have Iwen borrowed from McgasthcuSs. This con- 
jecture, though it cannot by any means bo placed beyond 
doubt by conclusive proofs, acorns nevertheless, for various 
reasons, to attain a certain degree of probability. For 
in the first place the author knows with unnsnal ac- 
cnracy the interior p^rts of India. Then again ho makes 
very frequent mention of the Prasii and the Brfthmaps. 
Ana lastly one can hardljr doubt that some chapters occur- 
ring in the middle of this jnirt have been extracted from 
Megastheni^s. I Imve, therefore, in this uncertainty taken 
care that the whole of this part should be printed at the 
end of the hagments of Megasthenes.”-^Schwanbeck. 
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and pale-green ringdoves. One who is not 
well-versed in bird-lore, seeing these for the 
first time, would take them to be parrots, and 
not pigeons. In the colour of the bill and legs 
they resemble Greek partridges. There are also 
cocks, which are of cxt?aordinary size, and have 
their crests not red as elsewhere, or at least in 
our country, but have the flower-like coronals 
of which the crest is formed variously coloured. 
Their rump feathers, again, are neither curved 
nor wreathed, but are of great breadth, and they 
trail them in the way peacocks trail their 
tails, when they neither straighten nor erect 
them : the feathers of these Indian cocks are in 
colour golden, and also dark-blue like the sma- 
ragdus. 

(3) There is found in India also another re- 
markable bird. This is of the size of a starling 
and is parti-coloured, and is trained to utter the 
sounds of human speech. It is even more talka- 
tive than the parrot, and of greater natural clever- 
ness. So far is it from submitting with pleasure 
to be fed by man, that it rather has such a pining 
for freedom, and sUch a longing to warble at will in 
the society of its mates, that it prefers starvation 
to slavery with sumptuous fare. It is called by 
the Makedonians who settled among the Indians 
in the city ofBoukephala and its neighbour- 
hood, and in the city called Kuropolis, and 
others which Alexander the son of Philip built, 
the Kerkiba. This name had, 1 believe, its ori- 



giu in the iaet that tlie bird wags its tail in the 
same way as the water-nnsels (of KiyKXoi). 

(1) I Icarii furtlicr that in India there is a bird 
called the KMas, which is thrice the size of the 
• bustard, and has a bill of 'prodigious size and 
long legs. It is ^mishetValso with an immense 
crop rcsomblingfl leather pouch. • The cry which 
it utters is ]>cculiarly discordant. The jdumage 
is ash-colourcd, except that the feathers at their 
tips arc tinte^ with a pale yellow. 

(r>) I hear also that the Indian hoopoe (''firoiro) 
is double the size of ours, and more beautiful 4n 
appearance, and Homer says that while the bridle 
and trappings of a horse are the delight of a Hel- 
lemu king, this hoopoe is the favourite plaything 
of the king of the Indians, who carries it on his 
hand, and toys with it, and never tires gazing in 
ecstasy on its splendour, and the beauty with which 
Nature has adorned it. The Brachmanes, there- 
fore, even make this particular bird the subject of 
a mythic story, and the tale told of it runs thus : — 
To the king of the Indians there was born a 
son. The child had elder brothers, who when they 
came to raifu’s estate turned oxt to be very un- 
just and the greatest of reprobates, llicy despised 
their brother because he was the youngest ; and 
they scoffed also at their father and their mother, 
whom they despised because they w'erc very old 
and grey-haired. The hoy, accordingly, and his 
aged parents could at last no longer live with these 
wicked men, and away they fled from home, .all 
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three together. In the course of the protracted 
journey which they had then to undergo, the old 
people succumbed to fatigue and died, and the boy 
showed them no light regard, but buried them in 
himself, having cutoffhishead with a sword. Then, 
as the Brachmancs toll us, the all-seeing sun, 
in admiration of this surpassing act of piety, trans- 
formed the boy into a bird which is most beauti- 
ful to behold, and which lives to a very advanced 
age. So on his head there grew up^a crest which 
was, as it were, a memorial of what he had 
dbne at the time of his flight. The Athenians 
have also related, in a fable, marvels somewhat 
similar of the crested lark ; and this fable Aristo- 
phanes, the comic poet, appears to me to have 
followed when he says in the Birds, For thou 
wert ignorant, and not always bustling, nor 
always thumbing JEsop, who spake of the crested 
lark, calling it the first of all birds, born before 
ever the earth was ; and telling how afterwards 
her father became sick and died, and how that, as 
the earth did not then exist, he lay unburied till the 
fifth day,''whcn his daughter, unable to find a grave 
elsewhere, c^ug (ftic for him in her own head.”|| 

II Linos 470-75:— 

“ Yon’ro sncli a dull incarious lot, unread in .ffisop's lore. 
Whose story says the lark was bom first of the feathered 
quire, 

Before the earth ; thon came a ookl and carried off his sire : 
Earth was not : five days lay the old bird untombed ; at last 
the son 

Buried the father in his head, since other grave was 
none.” .. .... 

Dr. Kennedy s li'anslation. 




] t seems, accordingly, probable that the fable, 
though with a dilfereut bird for its subject, 
emanated from the Indians, and spread onward 
eveji to the Greeks. For the Brachmanes say 
•that a prodigious time haS elapsed since the 
Indian hoopoe, then in huiuan form and young in 
years, peidormed^that act of piety*to its parents. 

(6.) In India there is an animal closely resem^ 
bling in appearance the land crocodile, and some* 
where about ^e size of a little Maltese dog. It 
is covered all over with a scaly skin so rough 
altogether and compact that when flayed off it^ 
used by the Indians as a file. It cuts through 
brass and eats iron. They call it the phattages 

(pangolin or scaly ant-eater) 

(8.) The Indian sea breeds sea-snakes which 
hare broad tails, and the lakes breed hydras of 
immense size, but these sea-snakes appear to 
inflict a bite more sharp than poisonous. 

(9.) In India there are herds of wild horses, 
and also of wild asses. They say that the mares 
submit to be covered by the asses, and enjoy 
such coition, and breed mules, which are of a 
reddish colour and very fleet, abut impatient of 
the yoke and otherwise skittish, 'fliey say that 
they catch these mules with foot-traps, and then 
take them to the king of the Prasians, and that 
if they are caught when two years old they do 
not refuse to be broken in, but if caught when 
beyond tliat age they differ in no respect from 
sharp-toothed and carniroroas animals. 
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(Fragm. X!l. B follows lieve.) 

(II.) There is found in India n graminivorou 
animal which is double the size of n horse, and 
which has a very bushy tail purely black, in 
colour. The hair of this tail is finer than hu- 
man hair, and its possession is a point on which 
Indian women set great store, for therewith they 
make a, charming coiffure, by binding and braid- 
ing it with the locks of their own natural hair. 
The length of a hair is two cubits, and from a 
single root there s])rout out, in the form of a 
ft inge, somewhere about thirty hairs. The ani- 
mal itself is the most timid that is known, for 
should it perceive that any one is looking at it, it 
starts off at its utmost speed, and runs right 
forward,— rbut its c.agcrncs 3 to escape is greater 
than the rapidity of its pace. It is hunted with 
horses and hounds good to run. When it sees 
that it is on the point of bemg caught, it hides its 
tail in some near thicket, while it stands at bay 
facing its pursuers, whom it watches narrowly. It 
even plucks up courage in a way, and thinks that 
since its tail is hid from view the hunters will not 
care to capture iv, for it knows that its tail is the 
great object of attraction. But it finds this to 
be, of course, a vain delusion, for some one hits 
it with a poisoned dart, who then flays off the 
entire skin (for this is of value) and throws away 
the carcase, as the Indians make no use of any 
part of its flesh. 

(12.) Bat further : whales are to be found 
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in the Indian Sea, and these five times larger 
than the largest elephant. A rih of this mon< 
strons lish measures as much as twenty cubits, 
^ml its lip flflcen cubits. The tins near the 
gills are each of them so much as seven cubits 
ill breadth. llie shellvfish called Ktrukes are 
also met widi, and the piifple-hsh of a size 
that would admit it easily into a gallon mea- 
sure, while oil the other hand the shell of the 
sea-urchin^ is large enough to cover com- 
pletely a measure of that size. But iish hi India 
attain enormous dimciisioiis, especially thPsea- 
wolves, the thiinnies, and the golden-eyebrows. 
I hear also that at the season when the rivers are 
swollen, and with their full and boisterous flood 
deluge all the laud, the fish arc carried into the 
flehls, where they swim and wander to and fro, 
even ill shallow water, and that when the rains 
which flood the rivers cease, and the waters re- 
tiring from the land resume their natural chan- 
nels, then in the low-lying tracts and in flat 
and marshy grounds, where we may be sure the 
so-called Nine are wont to have some watery re- 
cesses ((co^TTocf), fish even of cighj; cubits’ length 
arc found, which the husbandmen themselves 
catch as they swim about languidly on the surface 
of the water, which is no longer of a dcjitli they 
can freely move in, but in fact so very shallow 
that it is with the utmost difficulty they can 
live ill it at all. 

( 13 .) The following fish are also indigenous 



(o India : - prickly roaches, which are never in 
any respect smaller than the asps of Argolis ; and 
shrimps, which in India are even larger than 
crabs. Th^se, I must mention, finding their 
way from the sea up the Ganges, have claws 
which are very large, aiwl which feel rough to 
the touch. 1 have ascertained that Vhose shrimps 
which pass from the Persian Gulf into the river 
Indus have their prickles smooth, and the feelers 
with which they arc furnished elongated and 
curling, but this species has no claws. 

( rV;) The tortoise is found in India, where it 
lives in the rivers. It is of immense size, and it has 
n shell not smaller than a full-sized skiff 
and which is capable of holding ten meditanl 
(120 gallons)' of pulse. There arc, however, also 
land-tortoises which may be about as big as the 
largest clods turned up in a rich soil where the 
glebe is very yielding, and the plough sinks 
deep, and, cleaving the furrows with ease, piles 
the clods up high. These arc said to cast their 
shell. Husbandmen, and all the hands engaged 
in field labour, turn them up with their mattocks, 
and take them outrjust in the way one extracts 
wood-worms from the plants they have eaten 
into. They are fat things and their flesh is 
sweet, having nothing of the sharp flavour of the 
sea-tortoise. 

(l.'i.) Intelligent animals are to be met with 
among ourselves,, but they arc few, and not at all so 
common as they are in India. For there we find 



the elephant, which answers to this character, and 
the parrot, and apes of the sphinx kind, and 
the creatures called satyrs. Nor illftst we for- 
|;et the Indian ant, which is so rioted for its 
wisdom. The ants of dhr own country do, no 
doubt, dig for Aiemsclv^s subterranean holes and 
burrows, and* by boring provide themselves with ' 
lurking-places, and wear out all their strength in 
what may be called mining operations, which are 
indescribably toilsome and conducted with se- 
crecy ; but the Indian ants construct for them- 
selves a cluster of tiny dwelling-houses, MOted 
not on sloping or level grounds where they could 
easily be inundated, but on steep and lofty 
eminences. And in these, by boring out with 
untold skill certain circuitous passages which 
remind one of the Egyptian burial-vaults or 
Cretan labyrinths, they so contrive the structure 
of their houses that none of the lines run 
straight, and it is difficult for anything to enter 
them or flow into them, the windings and per- 
forations being so tortuous. On the outside 
they leave only a single aperture to admit them- 
selves aiftl the grain whicli* they collect and 
carry to their store-chambers. Their object in 
selecting lofty sites for their mansions is, of 
course, to escape the high floods and inundations 
of the rivers; and they derive this advantage 
ftom their foresight, that they live as it were in 
so many watch-towers or islands when the parts 
around the heights become all a lake. More- 
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over, the moiuids they live in, tl ougli placed 
in contiguity, so far from being Ltoseued and 
torn asunder by the deluge, are rather strength- 
ened, especially by the morning dew ; for they 
put on, so to speak, a boat of ice formed from 
this dew — thin, no doubj:, but still of strength 
while at the same'amc they arc mtide more conr 
pact at their base by weeds and bark of trees 
adhering, which the silt of the river has carried 
down. Let so much about Indian ants be said 
by me now, as it was said by lobas long ago. 

(<-3) In the country of the Indian A r c i a ii o i 
there is a subterranean chasm down in which 
there are mysterious vaults, concealed ways, and 
thoroughfares invisible to men. These are deep 
withal, and stretch to a very great distance, How 
they came to exist, and how they were excavated, 
the Indians do nut say, nor do I concern myself 
to inquire. Hither the Indians bring more than 
thrice ten thousand head of cattle of different 
kinds, sheep and goats, and oxen and horses ; and 
every person who has been terrified by an omin- 
ous dream, or a warning sound or prophetic voice, 
or who has seen aibird of evil augury, as a sub- 
stitute for his lile casts into the chasm such a victim 
ns his private means can afford, giving the animal 
as a ransom to save his soul alive. The victims 
conducted thither arc not led in chains nor other- 
wise coerced, but they go along this road willing- 
ly, as if urged forward by some mysterious spell ; 
and as soon as they find themselves on the verge 



of the chasm they Tuliiiitarily leap in, and dis- 
appear for ever from human sight so soon as they 
fall into this mysterious and viewless cavern 
of» the earth. But above ^there are heard the 
bellowings of oX( 2 p, the bleating of sheep, the 
neighing of horses, and the pkintivc cries of 
goats, and if any one goes near enough to the 
edge and closely applies his ear he will*hear afar 
off the sounds just mentioned. This commingled 
sound is oneAhat never ceases, for every day that 
passes men bring new victims to be their sub- 
stitutes. Whether the cries of the animals l^t 
brought only are heard, or the cries also of those 
brought before, I know not, — all I know is that 
the cries are heard. ^ 

(17) In the sea which has been mentioned they 
say there is a very large island, of which, as I hear, 
the name is Taprobanu. From what I can 
learn, it appears to be a very long and mountainous 
island, having a length of 7000 stadia and a breadth 
of .5000.^ It has not, however, any cities, but only 
villages, of which the unmberamouutsto7d0. The 
houses in which the inhabitants lodge themselves 
are made of wood, and sometimes also of reeds. 

(18.) Ill the sea which surrounds the islands, 
tortoises arc bred of so vast a size that their shells 
are employed to make roofs fur the houses : for a 
shell, being fifteen cubits in length, can hold a 

If In the c!la8siciil writers tho size of this ialiind ia aJwayw 
flimily cxaggiuated. Its actual length from north to 
south miloa, and Us breadth from east to west ISTJ, 

and its circuit about 650 miles, • 



good many people under it, screening tlicm from 
the scorching heat of the sun, besides affording 
them a welcome shade. But, more than this, it 
is a protection against the violence of storms. of 
rain tar more effective than tiles, for it at once 
shakes off the rain that dashes against it, while 
those under its shelter hear the '^ain rattling as 
on the roof of a house. At all events they do 
not require to shift their abode, like those whose 
tiling is shattered, for the shell is herd and like 
a hollowed rock and the vaulted roof of a natural 
cavern. 

The island, then, in the great sea, which they 
call Taprobanfi, has palm-groves, where the trees 
are jjlanted with wonderful regularity all in a row, 
in the way wc sec the keepers of pleasarc-parks 
plant out shady trees in the choicest spots. It 
has also herds of elephants, which are there very 
numerous and of the largest size. These island 
elephants are more powerful than those of the 
mainland, and in appearance larger, and may 
be pronounced to bo in every possible way more 
intelligent. The islanders export them to the 
mainland opposite in boats, which they construct 
expressly for this traffic from wood supplied 
by the thickets of the island, and they dispose 
of their cargoea to the king of the Kalingai. 
On account of the great size of the island, the 
inhabitants of the interior have never seen the 
sia, but ])ass their lives as if resident on acou- 
tineat, .. though tno doubt they learn from others 



that tlicy are all aroinid enrlused by the sea. 
The iiiliabitaiits, again, of the coast have no 
practical acquaintance with clcphant-catching, 
a*d know of it only by repprt. All their energy 
is devoted to catj;hing Hsh and the monsters of 
the deep ; for the sea ehcircliijg the island is 
reported to breed an incredible number of fish, 
both of the smaller fry and of the monstrous 
sort, among the latter being some which have the 
heads of liciis and of panthers and of other wild 
beasts, and also of rams ; and, what is s ^L a 
greater marvel, there are monsters which in all 
points of their sha[ie resemble sat 3 'rs. Others 
are in appearance like women, but, instead of 
having locks of hair, arc furnished with prickles. 
It is even solemnly alleged that this sea contains 
cei’tain strangely formed creatures, to represent 
which in a picture would baffle all the skill of the 
artists of the country, even though, with a view to 
make a profound sensation, tiny arc wont to 
paint monsters which consist of different parts of 
different animals pieced together. These have 
their tails ttfid the parts which arc wreathed of 
great length, and have for ' feet* either claws 
or fins. 1 learn further that they arc amplnbi- 
ons, and by night graze on the pasture-fields, for 
they eat grass like cattle and bii'ds that pick 
up seeds. They have also a great liking for the 
date when ripe enough to drop from the palms, 
and accordingly they twist their coils, which are 
stipple, and large enough for the purpose, around 
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these ti'ees, and shake them so violently that 
the dates come tumbling down, and afford them 
a welcome repast. Thereafter when the night 
begins gradually to wane, but before there is ypt 
clear daylight, they disappear by plunging into 
the sea just as the first flush of moi:ning faintly 
illumines its surface. They shy whales also 
frequent ,this sea, though it is not true that 
they come near the shore lying in wait for 
thunnies. The dolphins arc rcporijpd to be of 
two sorts — one fierce and armed with sharp- 
polhced teeth, which gives endless trouble to the 
fisherman, and is of a remorselessly cruel disposi- 
tion, while the other kind is naturally mild and 
tame, swims about in the friskiest way, and is 
quite like a fawning dog. It does not run away 
when any ono tries to stroke it, and it takes with 
pleasure any food it is offered. 

(19.) The sea-hare, by which I now mean the 
kind found in the great sea (for of the kind found 
in the other sea 1 have already spoken), re- 
sembles in every particular the land hare ex- 
cept only the fur, which in the pase of the 
land animal (is soft and lies smoothly down, and 
does not resist the touch, whereas its brother 
of the sea has bristling hair which is prickly, and 
inflicts a wound on any one who touches it. It 
is said to swim atop of the sea-ripple without ever 
diving below, and to be very rapid in its move- 
ments. To catch it alive is no easy matter, as it 
never fitlls into^he net, nor goes near the line and 
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bait of the fishing-rod. When it suffers, how- 
ever, from disease, and, being in consequence 
hardly able to swim, is cast out on shore, then if 
ayy one touches it with his hand death ensues if he 
is not attended to, — nay, slTould one, were it only 
with a staffs touc£ this dead hare, he is affected in 
the same way ^ those who have touched a basi- 
lisk. But a root, it is said, grows along the coast 
of the island, well known to every one, which 
is a remedy I for the swooning which ensues. It 
is brought close to the nostrils of the person who 
has fainted, who thereupon recovers consSRus- 
ness. But should the remedy not be applied the 
injury proves fatal to life, so noxious is the 
vigour which this hare has at its command. 

Frag. XV. B. follows here.* 

(22.) There is also a race called the S k i r a- 
t a i,t whose country is beyond India. They are 


^ This is tho fragment in which JBIian describes the 
ODC-homed animal which he calls the Kartaz6n. Boseu- 
muller, who has treated at large of tho nnicorn, which he 
idenlilGcB with the Indian rhinoceros, thinks that w^lian 
prol^bly borrowed bis account of it from Kt^sias, who 
when in Pe^ia may have heard exaggerated accounts of it, 
or may have seen it represented in •sculpture^ with varia- 
tions from its actual appearance. Tychses derives its name 
from Kerd, an old name, he says, of the rhinoceros itself, 
and tmafif i.e., eurrens velox, irruens. Throe aniioals 
were spoken of by the ancients as having a single horn — the 
African Oryx, the liiclian Ass, and what is specially called 
the Unicorn. Vide ante, p. 59. 

t Vide ante, Fragm. xxx. 3,p. and p. 74, notet, where 
they are identified with the Kirfttos. In the Rdmdyaffui 
there is a passage quoted by Lassen (Zeitschr. /. KuTiae 'd, 
Morgenh II. 40) where are mentioned “the Kirfitas, some 
of whom dwell in Mount Mandara, others use their ears as a 
covering ; they are horrible, hlack-facej, with but one foot 



siiub-nosed, either because in the tender years of 
infancy their nostrils are pressed down, and con- 
tinue to be so throughout their after-life, or 
because such is the natural shape of the organ. 
Serpents of enormous size are bred in their 
country, of which some kinds sci'ze tlie cattle when 


at pasture and de vour them, while other kinds only 
suck the blood, as do the Aigithelai in Greece, of 
which I have already spoken in the proper place. 


but very fleet, who cannot be estermina'.ed, are brave 
men, and cannibals.” (.Seb wan beck, p. CO.) [ basson pl.aces 
oi^- .ranch of them on the south bank of the Kausi iu 
iNipal, and another in Pipera. — Ed. hid, Ant.'\ 
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INTUODUCTiO^j. 


Aurian, wlio variously distinguislicd liimseU 
as a philosopher, a statesman, a soldier, and an 
liistorian, was born in Nikoraedia, in llithynia, 
towards tlio* end of the first century. He became 
a pupil of the philosopher Kpiktdtos, whose lijjjJj'aBS 
he published. Having been appointed prelect of 
Kappadokia under the empei'or Hadrian, he acquired 
during his administration a practical knowledge 
of the tactics of' war in repclliiig an attack made up- 
on his province by tho Aiani and Massagetm. His 
talents recommended him to tho favour of the 
succeeding emperor, Antoninus Pius, by whom he 
was raised to tho consulship (a.d. 14(i). In his 
later years he retired to his native town, where he 
applied his leisure to the composition of works on 
history, to which he was led by bis admiration of 
Xenophon. He died at an advanced age, .in the 
reign of thg empei’or Marcus Aurelius. The work 
by which he is best known fb hjp account of 
the Asiatic expedition of Alexander the Great, 
which is remarkable alike for tho accuracy of its 
narrative, andtbeXenophontic case and clearness, 
if not the perfect purity, of its style. His work 
on India or ra ’IvSiko) may ho regarded as 
a continuation of his Anahm'e, though it is not 
written, like the Anabasis, in the Attic dialect, but 
in the Ionic. 'Tlie reason may have been that he 
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wished his work to supersede the old and less 
accurate account of India written in Ionic by Kte* 
siasofKnidos. 

The Mh consists of three parts :->the first 
gives a general description of India, based chiefiy 
on the accounts of the country ' given by Megas* 
thencs and ErauOsthcn& (chaps i-xvii.); tho 
second gives an account of the voyage made by 
Nearchos the Kretan from the Indus to the 
Fasitigris, based entirely on the narrative of 
the voyage written by Nearchos hin.self (chaps. 
xviii.-xlii.); the third contains a collection of 

Wd' * 

prodits to show that the southern parts of the world 
are uninhabitable on account of tho great heat 
[chap, xlil to the end). 



THE INDIKA OF ARRIAN. 


I. The* regions bcyolid the, river I ndu s on 
the west are inliabitcd, np to the river Kdp h e u, 
by two Indian tribes, the A s t a k c n o i and the 
Assakenoi, who are not men of great stature 
like the Indians on the other side of the Indus, 
nor so brave, nor yet so swarthy as most Indians. 
They Were in old times subjeet to the Assyrians, 
then after a period of Median rule submitted to 
the Persians, and paid to K y r o s the sou of 
KambysSs the tribute from their land which 
Kyros had imposed. The N y s a i o i , however, 
are not an Indian race, but descendants of those, 
who came into India with Dionysos , — perhaps 
not only of those Greeks who had been disabled 
for service in the course of the wars which 
Dionysos waged against the Indians, but perhaps 
also of natives of the country whom Dionysos, 
with their own consent, had sealed along with the 
Greeks. The district in which h(* planted this 
colony he named N y s a i a, after Mount N y s a, 
and the city itself N y s a.* But the mountain 

* N^, the birthplace of the wiue-god, was placed, 
according to fancy, anywhere up and down the world 
wherever the vine was found to flourish. Now, as the 
region watered by the Kdphes was in no ordinary measure 
feradions of the joyous tree, there was consequently a Nysa 
somewhere npon its banks, lessen delated whether there 
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close by the city, and on the lower slopes of which 
it is built, is designated M e r o s, from the accident 
which befell the god immediately after his birth. 
These stories about Dionysos arc of course bij.t 
fictions of the poets, aiSd we leave them to the 
learned among the Orpeks or Barbarians to ex- 
plain ns they n^ay. In the dofninions of the 
Assakenoi there is a great city called AT a s- 
s a k a, the seat of the sovereign power which 
controls the whole reahn.f And there is nn- 

t 

other city, Pcukclaltis, which is also of 
grftrt«-v.Ize and not far from the Indns.^ These 


wa.aa.cit.y toiliD nnme ; ImtM. do St.-]\Inrtin is loss s(.‘optioal^ 
and would idrniify ii- with Jiii oxisiiiij? villa"*.* wliicli piv- 
s<?rv(‘strii^^osorits iiaiiie, l)fini!rc:ill*»dNysal ta. Tins, hogiiys. 
is near tho northorn bank of tho vivc*i' of Kabul at loss 
than bolrwv llaAlilnaixai', and may suitably 

prosonf MiO Ny-; i I'F the liistoriilns. This plLUrc*, bt* fuhls. 
uu^rlit. to bo of Modisiii or .lVr.<ifi.ii ff)nnda.tion, siueo the 
Tioinnnplatnro is IvAnijin, ihi* nanio of Nysa or Niriayii w^bieh 
figures in tin? eosniog*>iiic; gi?ogra]>Ii / of tlio ^e^ui^rresta 
being one which is i'ai*-si*ro:id iu tlin countries of ancient 
Iran. He refers his renders IVir remarks on this point to 
A. de Ifiirnboltlt/s l^vnir 'l Asia, 1. pp. IJfi .scy. ed. IS-Kb 
t Masaaka ((jthcr forms are Massagn., Mtisfign, and 
Mazn.ga.)""The Sanskrit M a^ ak A, a. city sitnaieil near the 
Ganri. /Jurtius stiitos that it vva.s dofended by a rapid 
river on its eastern side. Wlion attacked by Alexander, it 
held out for four days against all bis assaults. ' 

X Penkela'iV is (other forms — .Peiikclaiitis, Poukolitm, 
Peukelaotiis). “ I’hc Greek name of Peukelaotis or Peuko-. 
laitis was iin mediately derived from Pukkalanti, which is 
tho PAli or sjAoken form «»f tho Sanskrit P u s h k a 1 a v a t i. 
It is also called P o n k ol a s by Arrian, and the people are 
naincd P e u k a 1 c* i by Dionysius PcriegetcB, which are 
bf;th closo transcrijAts of the PAH P u k k a 1 a. The fonn of 
ProklaTs, which is found in Arrian’s of tli(* Ery- 

thnudn Sea and also in Ptolemy’s Geography , is p0rhai>s 
only an attempt to give tho Hindi name of Pokhar, 
instead of tho Iflanskrit P u s h k a r a.” 8o General Cun- 
oingham, wlio fixes its position at “ the two largo towns 
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seltleineiUs lie on the other side of tlie river 
Indu^, and extend in a westward direction as far 
as the Kop h en. 

^11. Now the countries which lie to the east 
of the Indus I take to be *1 n d i a Proper, and 
the people who iflhahit tl^pm to be I n d i a n s.§ 
The northern liouiidaries of Inddi ifo df^fined are 
formed hy Mount T a u r o s, though the range 
does not retain that name in tlicse parts. Tauros 
begijjs from the sea wliieh waslies the coasts 
of J’arnjdiylia, Lykia, .and Kilikia, and stretches 
away towards the Eastern Sea, interseeti«g* Ae 
w’liole continent of Asia. Tlie range bears dif- 
ferent names in the different countries nhich 
it traverses. In one place it is called Parn- 
p a m i s 0 s, in another E m o d o s, 1] and in a 

Panlnsr ninl OliArpada, which form pait of Iho u'clhkiiown 
H SIS h f II :i jca r. or ‘ eight cities,’ that arc Siiilccl close to- 
gollicr on the casti'in bank of the hnv<T iSwsM. river.” The 
position iiidicntcd is mrarly seventeen miles to llse north- 
east of IhshAwar. P u s lik a. In, according to Pnd. Wilson, 
is still reprcpcnti d hy the nn'dcrii Pc k h c ly or i’likholi, 
in the iicighhoiij'hood fd Pcshawiir. 

§ In limiting India to the eastern side of tho Indus, 
.Arrian cx])rehycs tho \ii?\v generally held in antiipnty, 
which would a ppoar to hi? also that of the Hindus them- 
pelves, siiiceithey are forhidden hy one of their old tradi- 
tions to cross that river. Much, ho\rt?ver,^inay 1)0 said for 
^the theory which would extend India to llie foot of tho 
Vreat mountain ranges of Hindu Kush and Parapaniisos. 
There is, for inatauei', tho fact that in tlio region lying 
between Uiese mountains and tho Indus many iilaces either 
now bear, or have formerly borne, naiuc^s which can with 
certainty ho traced to 8aiiskpt sources. U’ho subject is 
discussed at some l(?ngth in Klphinstune’s of India, 

pp. also by de yt.-Mai’tin. — E'ivde, pp. U-14. 

II Parapamiaoa (other forms— Pan»pamisos, Pare- 
painissos, Pnropanisos). This denotes the great moun- 
tain range now called Hind A Kush, supposed to 



third I maos, and it has perhaps other names 

besides. The Makedonians, again, who served 

with Alexander called it Kaukasos,^ — this 

being another Kaukasos and distinct from t}ie 

Skythian, so that the story went that Alexander 

penetrated to the regions beyond Kniikasos. 

* ' f. 

bo a corrnpU'J form of “ Indices Caucasus,” the name 
given to tl^o rungo by the Makeilonisins, eith<>r to flatter 
Alexuiider, or because they rcgtmh*d it as a. continuation of 
Kaukasos, Arrian, however, and others licld it to bo a 
continuation of Tauros. Tho mnuntainj belonging to 
tho range which lie to the north of tho Kabul river are 
called N i a h a d h a, (sco Lassen, lad. Alt. l..p. 22, note), a 
word which appears perhaps in tho form I'aro- 
panisoB, which ia that given by rtr)l(jmy. According to 
Pliny, the Skythians called Mount Caucasus Graucasis, 
a word which represen La tho Indian name of Paropamisos, 
G r a y a k B ] 1 a a, which Ritter tra nslaios ‘ ‘ si^ itu} denies 
ruxAum wontes"' .According to General Cunningham, the 
Mount P a r e s h or Apa raain of Urn Zendanstfi cor- 
reBpi)iidrt with ilio Paropamisoa of the Greeks. Part), the 
first part of tlu^ word, St. -Martin says, represents un- 
doubtedly tho Par u or Paruta of tin? local dialects 
(in Zend, Puroiftti moaning viountain). He acknow- 
ledges, however, that ho cannot assign any reason why the 
syllabic juv has boon intercalated between the vocables 
paru and nishada to form tlu? P a r o p a n i s a d ro of the 
Greek. Tho first Crock writer who memtions’ the range is 
Aristotle, who calls it Parnassos ; see his Meteor oL I. IS. 
llinduKush generally designates mnv tho eastern part 
of the range, and ParopamiBos the wTstern. Accord- 
ing to ^ir Alexander Burncs, the nanio Hindfi Kush is 
unknown U) the Afghans, but there is a pak tieular peak 
and also a pass, boarmg that nanio botwoeu Afghanistan 
and TurkostAri. — E mod os (other forms — Emoda, Emo- 
don, IIemod<?s). The name goiicrally designated that part 
of the IlimAlayan range which extended along NepAl and 
Bhfitan and onward towards the ocean, Lassen derives 
the word from the Sanskrit luihvavafa, in PrAkrit haimota-^ 
' snowy.* If this bo so, ‘ Homodos* is the more correct 
form. Another derivation refers the word to “ h^wddri* 
(hemcb, gold, and a/lri, mountain), ‘ the golden mountains,' 
— so called either becanse they were thought to contain 
gold mines, or because of the aspect they presented when 
their snowy peaks reflected the golden effulgence of sunset. 
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On the west the boundaries of India are^ 
marked by the river Indus all the way to the 
great ocean into which it pours its waters, which 

it*does by two mouths. These mouths are not 

• • 

close to each otlujr, like the five mouths of the 
I 8 t e r (Danube), hut diverge jike those of the 
N i 1 e, by whifch the Egyptian delta is formed. 
The Indus in like manner makes an Indian delta, 
which is not inferior in area to the Egyptian, and 
is called in the Indian tongue P a 1 1 a 1 a. ^ 

On the south-west, again, and on the soutlj, 
India is bounded by the great ocean just 'men- 
tioned, which also forms its boundary on the east. 
The parts toward the south about Pattala and 
the river Indus were seen by Alexander and many 
of the Greeks, but in an eastern direction Alex- 


J Fa it ala. — The name of the Delta wag properly 
talone, and F At ala was its capital. This was 
situated at the head of the Delta, where the western stream 
of the Indus bifurcated. T hath a has ji^eiicrully boon 
regarded as iis modern repre^sontative, but General Cun- 
ningham would “almost certainly” identify it with 
Nirankol or Haidar Ah Ad, of which PAfalpur 
and FAtasila (‘ flat rock’) were old appellations. With 
regard to the name FAtala be suggests that “ it TtA,y have 
been derived from Fdtah^y the trumpet flower” {Bignonia 
svaveolens)^ in allusion to the trumpet shape of the pro- 
vince included- between the eastern and \^stern branches 
of the mouth of the Indus, as the two branches as they 
approach the sea curve outward like the mouth of a trum- 
pet.” Ritter, however, says ; — “ P A t A 1 a is the designa- 
tion bestowed by the BrAhmai:is on all the provinces in the 
west towards sunset, in antithesis to Frasiaka (the 
eastern realm) in Ganges-land : for PMJ/i is the mytholo- 
gical name in Sanskrit of the under- world, and conse- 
quently of the land of the west.” Arrian’s estimate of the 
magnitude of the Delta is somewhat excessive. The length 
of its base, from the Fitti to the Kori month, was less than 
1000 stadia, while that of the Egyptian Pelta was 1300. 



Hiider did not penetrate beyond the river II \* 
p h a s i s, though a few authors have described 
the country as far as the river Ganges and 
the parts near its mouths and the city of P Ql- 
I i ui b 0 t h r a, which is the ,, greatest iii India, 
and situated iieaj’ the Ganges. 

III. 1 tiliall now state the dimensions of Ind!fi^ 
and in dokig so let me follow Eratosthenes 
of Kyreue as the safest authority, for this Era- 
tosthcMies made its circuit a suhjeift of special 
lie states, then, that if a line be drawn 
from Mount Tauros, where tlic Indus has its 
springs, along the course of that river and as far 
as the great ocean and the mouths of the Indus, 
this side of India \Yill measure 13,000 stadia.f 
But the contrary side, which diverges from the 
same ])oiut of Tauros and runs along the Eastern 
Sea, he makes of a much different length, for 
there is a headraiid which projects far out into the 


* Scliinioder, from whopo text t translate, has here 
altered (perhaps unnocessanly) llio roiiiling of the JMSS- 
from Ttepiobov to The irj' asuremeiits 

given by Strabo arc more aceui-ifo thjni tboge of Arrian. 
They are, liowovoT, -ftot at all wide of the mark ; General 
CnTiningham, iuUeed, remarks that their close ngreement 
with the ‘fUitual size of the country is very remarkable, and 
shows, he adds, that the Indians, even at that early date in 
their history, had a, very accurate knowledge of the form 
and extent of their native land. 

t The Olympic stadium, 'which was in general use 
throughout Gn’Cce, eoiitjiiiied 6U0 Greek feet — G251CoTnan 
feet, or fiOOi English feet. The Homan mile contained 
eight stiidia, being about half a stadium less than an 
English mile. The scliomos (mentioned below) was — 2 
Persifun parasangs — 60 stadia, bat was generally taken at 
half that length. ^ 
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sea, and this headland is in length about 3^000 
stadia. The eastern side of India would thus by 
his calculation measure 16,000 stadia, and this is 
wjiat he assigns as the breadth of India. The 
length, again, from west to*cast as far as the city 
of Palin^ibothrahe sets down, he says, as 
it had been measured by uchmii*, since there ex- 
isted a royal highway, and he gives it^as 10,000 
stadia. But as for the parts beyond they were 
not mcasurc^d with equal acciwacy. Those, how- 
ever, who write from mere hearsay allege that 
the breadtli of India, inclusive of the hendhiAd 
which projects into the sea, is about 10,000 stadia, 
while the length measured from the const is about 
20,000 stadia. But K t 6 s i a s of Knidos says 
that India equals in size all the rest of Asia, which 
is absurd; while Oucsikritos as absurdly 
declares that it is the third part of the whole 
earth. Nearchos, again, says that it takes 
a journey of four months to traverse even the 
plain of India ; while M e g a s t h e n 6 s, who 
calls the bi'eadth of India its extent from^east to 
west, though others call this its length, says that 
where shortest the breadth 1^6,000 stadia, 
and that its length — ^by which he means its ex- 
tent from north to south — is, where narrowest, 
22,300 stadia. But, whatever be its dimensions, 
the rivers of India are certainly the largest to 
be found in all Asia. The mightiest arc the 
Ganges and the Indus, from which the 
country receives its name. Botlj are greater than 


X 
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the Egyptian Nile and the Skythian 1 s t c r 
even if their stream» were united into one. I 
think, too, that even the Akcsiuos is greater 
than either the Istcr or the Nile where it joyfis 
the Indus after reeciving its tributaries the II y- 
daspds and the Ily dr notes, since it is at 
that point so much as 300 stadiafai breadth. It 
is also pQssible tliat there are even many other 
larger rivers which take tlieir course through 
India. ^ 

IV. 11 ut I am unable to give with nssur- 
anclTur beuig accurate any information regarding 
the regions beyond the 11 y p h a s i s, since the 
progress of .‘Vlexander was arrested by that river. 
Hut to recur to the two greatest rivers, tlie Gan- 
ges and the Indus. JMcgasthcnOs states 
that of the t\ro the Q a n g c s is much the larger, 
and otlier writers who mention the Ganges agree 
with him ; for, besides being of ample volume 
even where it issues from its springs, it receives 
as tributaries the river K a 'i n a s, and the E r a n- 
n 0 b o^a s,- and the Kossoanos, which are all 
navigable. It receives, besides, the river S o ii o s 
and the S i t, t o k a t i s, and the S o 1 o m a t i s, 
which are also navigable, and also the K o n do- 
chat c s, and the Sambos, and the M a g d u, 
and the Agoranis, and thcOmalis. More- 
over there fall into it the Kommenasds, a 
great river, and the. K ak o ut h is, and the 
Andomatis, which flows from the dominions 
of the Mad y«H n d i n o i, an Indian tribe. In 
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iiddition to all these, the A m y s t i s, which flows 
])ast the city Katadupa, and the O x y m a- 
g i 3 from the dominions of a tribe called the 
Pifi z a 1 a i, and the Errenysis from the 
Ma t ha i, an Indian tribe, unite with the Ganges, 


J Arriau Iicto Jrmmerates soyciii<icn tributaries of tlie 
(jiVTijLjpa. M'Ijo imiiilun' is."ivcn as nineteen by Pliny, who 
adds the l*iinas and the Jonianes, which Arrian oJst'whero 
(cap. viii.) umitiens inidor the name of the Johares. Those 
tritmtavios have boon nearly ail identifi(?d by the 
rosoarchos of j such learned men as lletmcl, Wilford, 
Schh'>^el, Lasfion, and Sohwanbt'ch. M. do St.-!Martin, 
in ivjviewinflf thcjir conclusions, clears up a few poin^ 
whicli they had loft in doubt, or wherein he thiuicr. ^.hey 
had erred. I shall now show how each of Iho nincteou 
tributiirios has been identified. 

K a ‘i n a s. — This has been idcmtlliod with the Kn.n , or Kane, 
or Kena., which, however, is only indirot.-tly a tributary of the 
Giiuj?es, as it fulls into the Jamiul. 'I'ho SansliTit namo of 
the Kan is Sona, and Scbwanhock (p, t36) ohjects to the 
identification that the Grooks invariably represent tho Sans- 
krit by ihoir V, and noror by ai, SK-Martin attaehes 
no importance to tlds objection, and gives tho Sanskrit 
equivalent as Kfiiana. 

Erranoboa s. — As Arrian informs us (cap. x.) that 
P a I i lu b o t h r a ( L’ A t a 1 i p u t r a, PAtnA) was situated 
at tbn conduenco of this river with the Ganges, it must 
bo idout-ilied with the river S A n, which fonncrly join- 
ed the Ganges a little above llaukipnr, the western 
suburb of PAt^^A, from which its (*mhouchure fcj now 
1C miles distant and higher up tlio Ganges. Tho word no 
doubt ropn^seRts tho Sanskrit H i r a a v A h a (‘ carrying 
gold*) or Hiranyabahu (‘having golden arms’), which are 
both poetical names of the Son. Mogasthenea, however, 
and Arrian, both make tho Erannohoaa and tho Son to bo 
distinct rivers, and hence some would identify the foi mer 
with tho G a n d a k (Sanskrit G an d aki), which, accord- 
ing to Lassen, was called by tho Buddhists IT 1 r a n y a v a t i, 
or ‘ tho golden.* It is, however, too small a stream to suit 
the description of- tho Erannoboas, that it was the largest 
river in India after the Ganges and Indus. Tho S6n may 
perhaps in tho time of Mogasthenes have joined the Ganges 
by two chaiunols, which he may have mistaken for separate 
rivers. 
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Regarding tliese streams M c g a s t li e u e s a s- 
serts that none of them is inferior to the M a i< 


Kobo an OS, — Coaoagns is tlio form of tlie name in 
Pliny, and hontio it Inia been taken to T)0 Un; reurt^si'uVi- 
tive of tho Sanskrit Kau^hiki, tlic river now called tbe 
Kusi. Scliwanbeek, liowevor, tbiiiks it represents tlio 
Sanskrit Ko.sdi'd/i a (‘troasnro-bearingj, and y lat it is tlierc- 
foro an cpitliot of V.io S ft n, like Itiraiivavriba, which has 
tho same incaTiin*^. It scorns somew^iat to favour this 
view that ArriaTi in his enutnoratiou place's tho Kosoa- 
nos botwccfi the Eraimobt>iis and the Son. 

So nos. — Tho Sdn, wliieh now joins tlio (Jan^os ten 
miles above Dinapur. The word is considorod to be a 
contraction of tho Sanskrit Buvarnu (Snvanna). 

‘ pfolden,' and may have becMi given as a name bii th(^ river 
flithgjL because its sands wcr«j yellow, or bocanso they 
contiu 5 it<l gold dust. 

Sittokati s.— It has nut been ascertained what river 
was denoted by this name, but St.-Martin thinks it may 
be the representative of the Badakfmta -a river now 
unknown, but mentioned in the .Alaliflbliamta along 
with the KonsadluVA (tho Kosi), the SadAnira (the Kara- 
toyA), and the Adbrichya (the Atreyi), from which it is 
evident that it belonged to tlio nortliern parts of llengal. 

Solomaiis. — It has not been ascertained what river 
was denoted by this name, (leneral Cuuningbam in one 
of his maps gives the Solumatisas a naim^ of tho S a ra uj u 
or Saiju, a tributary of tho GhagrA ; whilo Bonfey and 
others would identify it with Ihe famous S a ras v a t i or 
Sarsuti, which, accfirding to tho legends, after disappearing 
underground, joined the Ganges at AllaliAbAd. There is 
more probability, however, in Ls'sserds _ suggestion, thal. 
tho word somewhat erroneously Iransliterates Sarweattf 
the nafne of a city of Kftsala mentioned by Kalidasa and 
in tho PurAnas, where it apjiears gtmerally in the form 
l^ravastt. This city « tood on a river w'^hich, though nowliore 
montionod by liame, must also have been called Sardvait, 
since there is an obvious connexion between that name and 
riie name by wbich the river of that district is now known — 
tbeBapti. 

Kondochates. — Now the Gan dak, — in Sanskrit, 
Gandaki or Gandakavati {^iP0K€p6€is ), — because of its 
abounding in a kind of alligator having a horn -like 
proicction on its nose. It skirted the oastem border of 
Kftsala, joining the GangOB opposite Palibothra, 

Sambo s. — This has no Sanskrit equivalent. It perhaps 
desi^ated the G u m U, which is said to go by tho name of 
the S a m b ou at«a part of its course below Lucknow. 
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i n (1 r o s, even at the navigable part of its course ; 
ind as for the Ganges, it has a breadth where 

M a g o n . — According to Mannert tlio R A m g a n g A, hut 
f^uch more probably tbo MabAiiada, now the M'a h o n a, the 
principal river of Magadba, wbicli joins tbo Ganges not far 
below PAtna. ^ 

Agoranis. — According Rcnnel Iho GbagrA— a 

word derived from the Sanskrit G bang ham (‘of 
gurgling sound’), ^ut according to St.-Marliii it must be 
some one or other of the Gao u ris so abundant in tlio 
river nomenclature of Northern India. The \hlgar ff>rtn is 
G auran a. 

O m a 1 i s has not boon identified, but Schwanbeck 
remarks thfp| the word closely agrees with the Sanskrit 
V i in a 1 a (‘ stainless’), a common epithet of rivers. 

K 0 m menasos. — lloiiiiel and Lassen identify ♦Jiis 
with the K a r m an A s a (honoriim fvpemni a 

small river which joins the Ganges above Paxar. Accord- 
ing to a Hindu legend, whoever touches the water of this 
river loses aU tbo merit of his good works, this being trans- 
ferred to the nymph of the stream. 

K a k o u i b i s.— Mannort erroneously takes this to bo the 
Gumti. Lassen idoutifics it with the Kakoiittha of the 
Bnd^hist chronicles, and hence with Die Bagmatti, the 
Bhagavati of Sanskrit. 

A n d 6 ni a t i s. — Thcnight by Lassen to bo connected with 
the Sanskrit Andliamati {tenebricosni<)y which he would 
identify, therefore, with the T A m a s A, (now the Tonsa) , 
the two names being identical in meaning ; but, as the river 
came from the country of the Madyandini (Sanskrit 
M a d h y a n d i n a, meridionalis ), — that is, the people of 
the South, — Wilford’s conjecture that the Andomatis is the 
Gammuda., the river which flows by BardwAn, is more 
likely to be correct. The Sanskrit name of the Dammuda 
is Gharma^ya, 

Am y s ti B. — The city KatadupR,i;ivhich this river passes, 
Wilford would identify with Katwa or Outwa, in Lower 
Bengal, which is situated on the western branch of the 
delta of the Ganges at the conflncnco of the Adji. As the 
Sanskrit form of the name of Katva should be Katadvipa 
‘ (dvtpa, an island’), M. de St.-Martin thhiks this conjecture 
has much probability in its favour. The Ainystis may 
Hiereforabo the Adjl, or Ajavati as it is called in 
Sanskrit. 

0 X y m a g 1 s. — The Fazalal or Passalai, called in Sans- 
krit F a n ka 1 a, inhabited the GoAb, and through this or 
th^ region adjacent flowed the Ikshumati ('abounding 
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narrowest of one hundred stadia, while in mam' 
places it spreads out into lakes, so that when the 
country happens to he flat and destitute of eleva- 
tions the opposite shores cannot be seen from 
each other. The Indus presents also, he says, 
similar characteristics, ^hc H y d r a c-to s, flow- 
ing from the dominions of the Kdmbistholi, 
falls into the A k e s i n e s after receiving the 
II y p h a s i s in its ])assage through the 
Astrybai, as well as the Sarai^gcs from 
the K c k i a n Sy and the N e u d r o s from the 
A tt iTli e n 0 i. The Ilydaspos again, rising 
in the dominions of the Oxydrakai, and bring- 
ing with it the S i n a r o s, received in the 
dominion of the A r i s p a i, falls itself into the 
Akcsiu6s, while the AkesinSs joins the 
Indus in the dominions of the Malloi, but 
not until it has' received the waters of a great 

name, since the letters r and T in Greek could readily be 
confounded. Tlui form of the name in Megasthenea may 
have been Oxymetis. 

Errenysis closely coiroapunds to Varanasi, tlio 
name of •Baririras in Sanskrit, — so called from tho rivers 
VArana and Asi, which join the Ganges in its neij^bgurhood- 
The M a t h a i, it has keen thought, may be tub people of 
Magadha. St.-Mii*'tln would fix their position in the timo of 
Mogasthencs in the country between tho lower jiart of the 
Gumti and the Ganges, adding that as the Jotimal of 
Uiweu ThsAng places their capital, MAtipura, ata little 
distance to the east of ^ the upper Ganges near Gang A- 
dvAra, now HardwAr, they must have extended their 
name and dominion by tho traveller’s time far beyond 
their original bounds. Tho Frinas, which Arrian 
omitted, St.-MaTtin would identify with tho TAmasA, which 
is otherwise called the ParnAsA, and belongs to tho same 
part of the country as tho Kainas, in connexion with which 
Pliny mentions the frinas. 
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tributary, tiie T o u t a p o s. Augineutcd by 
all these confluents the Akesiuus succeeds 
in imposing its name on the combined waters, 
and still retains it till it unites with the Indus. 
The K 6 p h e n, too, falls into the Indus, rising 
in P c u k c^l a i tl s, and hringing with it the M a< 
1 a n 1 0 s, and (Jte S o a s t o s, and the G a r r o i a. 
llighcr up than these, the P a r c n o s and S a- 
p a r u 0 s, at no great distance from each other, 
empty thenj^sclvcs into the Indus, as docs also 
the S o a n 0 s, which comes without a tributary 
from the hill-country of the Abissarim.us.§ 

§ TrihiiUiries of Hig Arrian bas hcro named 

only 13 tributaries of tlio Indus (in Sanskrit Sindhu, iu tlio 
Pcnpl^s of the hkylhraian Sea Sinthos), but in liia Ana- 
basis (v. 0) ho states that tho number was 15, which is also 
the number given by Strabo, l*lmy reckons them at 19. 

llydradids. — Other forms aro Ehouadis ami Hy- 
arotis. It is now called tho Eilvi, tho name being a 
contraction of the Sanskrit Air avail, which means 
'abounding in water/ or ‘tho daughter of Airavat,'the 
clcjihant of Indra., who is said to have gimcrated iho river by 
striking his tusk against tbo rock whence it issues. Uis 
name has reference to his ‘ ocoan’ origin. The name of the 
Kambistliolai does not occur elsewhere. Schwanbeok 
(p. 33) conjectures that it may represent the Sanskrit 
Kapistbala, ‘ apo-land/ the letter 'la being insisted, os 
in ‘ralimbothra.' Ho rejects Wilson's suggestion that 
the pcoplo rijEa,y bo idoutical witli the Kamboj®. Arrian 
errs in making the Kyphasis a tributary o^ the ll;^dra.6t^s, 
for it falls into the Ak os in 6 s below its junction with 
that river. See on this point St.-Martin, E'tude, p. 396. 

H y p h a s i s (other forms are Bibasis, Hyjiasis, and lly- 
pauis). — In Sanskrit tho Vip4sa, and now tho By as a or 
Bias. It lost its name on being joined by tho Satadru, 

‘ tbo hundred-channelled/ the Zaradros of Ptolemy, now 
the S a 1 1 0 j. The.A s tr o b a i aro not mentioned by any 
writer except Arrian. 

Saranges. — According to Schwanbeok, this word 
represents the Sanskrit S a rang a, ‘ six-limbeMl.' It is 
not i^own wlubt rivor it designated. Thg Kckians, through 
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According to M e g a s 1 h e u 6 s most of these 
rivers are navigable. Wc ought not, therefore, to 

wlioae country it flowed, wore called in Sanskrit, according 
to Lassen, Sekaya. i 

N 0 u d r o 8 is not know*a. The Attakenoi are like- 
wise unknown, unless their name ^ is another form of 
AssakenoL «, 

H y d a B p e s. — J^hdaspes is the form in Ptolemy, which 
makes a nearer approach to its Sanskrit Aaiiic — the Viiasta. 
It is now the Be hilt or J h e 1 a m ; called also by the 
inhabitants hu its banks tho B e d n s t a, * widely spread.' 
It is the “fabnlosns Hydaspes” of Horace, and the “ Modus 
{Le. Eastern) Uydaspes’* of Virgil. It formed the western 
boundary‘of the dominions of Pt^roSj^ i 

Akesin^s. — Now the Chenab: its Sanskrit name 
A%i:ikni (‘ dark -coloured’) is met with in the hymns of tho 
Veda.^it was called afterwards Chandrabhaga (portio 
lunce). This would be represented in Greek by San- 
drophago s, — a word in sound so like Awlrophngos or 
Ale-mndropJiagos (‘ devonrer of Alexander') iha.t tho fol- 
lowers of the groat conqueror cliangod the name to avoid 
the evil omen,— tho moro so, perhaps, on account of tho 
disaster which befell tlio Makedonifin fleet at the turbulent 
junction of the river with tho Hydaspes. Ptolemy gives its 
name as Samlahaga (Sandahala by an error on the part of 
copyists), which is an exact transcription of the Prakyit 
Chandahaga, of which word the Cantahra of I'liny is a 
greatly altered form. Tho Malli, in whose country this 
river joins tho Indus, are tho Malava of Sanskrit, whoso 
name is prescribed in tho Mult6,n of the present day. 

T o u t a p o s.— Probably the lower part of the ^atadm 
or Satlej. 

K 6 p h e n. — Another form of tho name, used by Stra- 
bo, Plm^^, &c., is K o p h e s, -etis. It is now the K ^ b u 1 
river. The three rivers here named as its tri|;)utaries pro- 
bably con'ospond to tSie SuvAstu, Gauri, and K a m- 
pana mentiondfl. in tho flth book of the 
The SoastoH is no doubt the Snvastu, aud the Garoea tho 
GaurS. Curtius and Strabo call the Suastus tho C bo- 
as pes. According to Mannert the Suastus and the 
Garma or Gurosus were identical. Lasson, however (Ind, 
Alterthums, 2nd ed. II. 673 ff.), would identify the 
Suastus with the modem Suwador SvAt, and the Ga- 
rmus with its tributary tho P a n j k o r a ; and this is the 
view adopted by Cunningham. The Malamantos some 
would identify with the Chocs (mentioned by Arrian, 
Anabasis iv. 25), which is probably represented by the 
K a m e h or Kh o (i a r, the largest of the tributaries of the 
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(liiiilrust wliat we are told regarding the Indus 
and the Gauges, that they are beyond com- 
parison greater than the 1 s t e r and the Nile. 
Ii'» the case oi' the N n c wx know that 
it docs not receive any tributary, but that, 
on the contrary, in its pilssage jlirough Egypt 
its waters are dtawn off to fill the canals. As 
lor the 1 s t c r, it is but an insignificant stream 
at its sources, and though it no doubt receives 
many cunlhjeuts, still these arc neither equal 
in number to the confluents of the Indus and 

— jmt. * 

Kabul; oiborH, bowever, with the ranjkora, whilo Cun- 
uliighuin takes it to bo the Bara, a tributary which 
joins fhu Kabul from the south. With regard to the name 
K 0 p h 0 B this auilior romarks : — “ The namo of K u p h e s 
is as old as the time of tUo Ftfdti.s, in which the K ubh & 
river is moutioned [Roth first pointed this out; — ('.onF. 
.Lassciij lit aitjj,] as an affluent of tho Indus; aud, as it is 
iK>t an Aryan word, 1 infer that the namo must have been 
applied to tho K A b u 1 river before the Aryjiii occuiKitfon, 
or at least as early as n.c. 2500. In the classical w liters wo 
find ilio C h o o s, K o p h o b, aud C h o a s ]> o s rivers to 
tho west of tho Indus ; and a.t tho present day \v(j liave the 
Kuna r, tlio Kura m, and thti (i o m a 1 rivers to the west, 
and tho Kuniha r river to the east of the Indus,— all 
of which aro derived from tlio JSkythian kit, ‘water.’ It 
is the guttural fnrm of the Assyrian /■»#. in ‘.Kunbrates* 
aud ‘ Kulams,’ and <»f tlu^ Turki au, and Tibetan elm, all 
of which m call ‘ watc^r’ or ‘river.’ Plolooiy tho (leugra- 
pher nnuitions a city called Kabura, i?ituat;ed ou the banks 
of the .Kophen, aud a peoiilo called K a b o f i t lu. 

P a r e u o s. — Probably tho modoru B u r i u d u. 

S a p a r n u a.— Probably the A b b a s i n. 

8 o an us represents tho Sanskrit Suvana, ‘the sun*’ 
or ‘ fii*o’ — now the S v a n. Tho Abissaraeans, from whose 
country it comes, may be the Abisara of Sanskrit : 
Lassen, hid. AIL II. 163. A king called Abisar^e 
is mentioned by Arrian in his Anabasis (iv. 7). It may 
be here remarked that tho names of the Indian kings, as 
given by the Greek writers, wore in general tho name.^ 
slightly modified of the people over who«i they ruled. 
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Ganges, nor are they navigable like them, 
if we except a very few, — as, for instance, the 
I n n, and Save which I have myself seen. The 
Inn joins the Istcr where the Noricaivs 
march with the 11 h se t i a n s, and the Save in 
the dominions of the P a n n o n i a n s, at a place 
which is railed T a u r u n n m.j| ftSome one may 
perhaps kpow other navigable tributaries of the 
Danube, but the number certainly cannot bo great, 
V. Now if anyone wishes to stf^e a reason 
♦o account for the number and magnitude of the 
IndiaiT’rivers let him state it. As for myself I 
have written on this point, as on others, from 
hearsay ; for M e g a s t h e n e s has given the 
names even of other rivers which bevond both 
the Ganges and the Indus pour their waters 
into the Eastern Ocean and the outer basin of 
the Southern Ocean, so that he asserts that 
there are eight-aud-fifty Indian rivers which arc 
all of them navigable. But even Megasthenos, 
so far as appears, did not tiavel over much of 
India,, though no doubt he saw more of it than 
those who came with Alexander the son of Philip, 
for, as ho tells us, he resided af the court o< 
Sandrakottos, the greatest king in India, 
and also at the court of P 6 r o s, who was 
still greater than he. This same Megasthenes 
then informs us that the Indians neither 
invade other men, nor do other men invade the 

Taurv uum. — The modern Semli n. 
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Indians : tor 8 c s o s t r i s the Egyptian, after 
having ovcrruu the greater part of Asia, and 
advanced vvitli his army as far as Europe, re- 
ti^rucd home ; and Idanthyrsos the Skythian 
issuing from Skythia, suhflued many nations of 
Asia, and carriedliis victorious arms even to the , 
borders of Egypt ; and S e m i r a^m i s, again, tlie 
Assyrian queen, took in hand an cx[>cdition 
against India, but died before she could execute 
her design :^and thus Alexander was the only 
conqueror who actually invaded the country. 
And regarding Dionysos many traditl&ns a're 
current to the effect that he also made an ex* 
peditiou into India, and subjugated the Indians 
before the days of Alexander. Butof Ueraklu s 
tradition does not say much. l)f the expedition, 
however, which Bakkhos led, the city of N^sa 
is no mean monument, while Mount M d r o s is 
yet another, and the ivy which grows thereon, 
and the practice observed by the Indians them- 
selves of marcliing to battle with drums and 
cymbals, <md of wearing a spotted dress ^uch as 
was worn by the Bacchanals of Dionysos. On 
the other hand, there are but fevy memorials of 
Heraklds, and it may be doubted whether even 
these are genuine : for the assertion that Ueraklcs 
was not able to take the rock A o r n o s, which 
Alexander seized by force of arms, seems to me 
all a Makedoniau . vaunt, quite of a piece with 
their, calling Parapamiso s — K a u k a s a s, 
though it had no connexion at a\| with K. a u.k a- 



s o s. In the same spirit, when they notieed a eave 
in the dominions of the Para p ami sadai, 
they asserted that it was the cave of Prome- 
theus the Titan, in which he had been sus- 
pended for stealing thfc fire.lf So also when they 
came among the Sih^ii, an Indian tribe, and 
noticed that thej wore skins, th^y declared that 
the Sibai were descended from those who be- 
longed to the expedition of Ilerakles and had been 
left behind : for, besides being dressed in skins, 
the Sibai carry a cudgel, and brand <fn the backs 
oV th#i" oxen the representation of a club, 
wherein the Afakedonians recognized a memorial 
of the club of Ilcraklos. Ihit if any one believes 
all this, then this mtist be another ITcrakles; — 
not the Theban, but either the Tyrian or the Egyp- 
tian, or even some great king who belonged to 
the upper country which lies not far from India. 

VI. Let this be said hy toay of a digression to 
discredit the accounts which some writers have 
given of the Indians beyond the II y p h a s i s, 
for those "writers who were in Alexander’s ex- 
pedition arc not altogether unworthy of our faith 
when they describe India as far as the Ilyphasis. 
Beyond that limit toe have no real knoioledge 
of the country : since this is the sort of account 
which Megasthenfis gives us of an Indian river : — 
Its name is the S i 1 a s ; it flows from a fountain. 


IT TheCaTi"' of Prom ethons. — Probably one-oftlie 
vast ravps in tho nfiahbonrhood of .B a m i a n. 
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railed after the river, through the dominions of 
the S i 1 m a II 8, who again are called after the 
river and the fountain; the water of the river 
manifests this singular property — that there is 
nothing which it can buoynip, nor anything which 
can swim or float* in it, but everything sinks down 
to the bottom,.^ so that there iif nothing in th^ 
world so thin and unsubstantial as this water.* 
But io proceed. Rain falls in India 'during the 
summer, especially on the mountains P a r a p a- 
Tii i so s aii^E mo d o s and the range of I ma o s, 
and the rivers which issne from these av lai|i;e 
and muddy. Rain during the same season falls 
also on the plains of India, so that much of the 
country is submerged ; and indeed the army of 
Alexander was obliged at the time of midsum- 
mer to retreat in haste from the Akesinos, 
because its waters overflowed the adjacent plains. 
So we may by analogy infer from these facts 
that as the Nile is subject to similar inunda- 
tions, it is probable that rain falls during the 
summer on the mountains of Ethiopia, and 
that the Nile swollen with these rains overflows 
its banks and inundates Egypt. We find, at any 
rate, that this river, like those we have men- 
tioned, flows at the same season of the year 
with a muddy current, which could not be 
the case if it flowed from melting snows, nor 
yet if its waters were driven back from its 


• Soo note, p. 65. 
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mouth by the force of the Etesian winds 
which blow throughout the hot season,f and 
that it should flow from melting snow is all. the 
more unlikely as snow cannot fall upon tlje 
Ethiopian mountains, 6n account of the burning 
heat ; but that rain should fall* on them, as on 
the Indian mountains, is not bey(jnd probability, 
since India in other respects besides is not 
unlike Ethiopia. Thus the Indian rivers, like 
the Nile in Ethiopia and Egypt, breed croco- 
diles, while some of them have flsh and mon- 
strous %'i'caturcs such as are found in the Nile, 
with the exception only of the hippopotamus, 
thongh Onesikritos asserts that they breed 
this animal also. With regard to the inhabit- 
ants, there is no great difference in type of 
figure between the Indians and the Ethiopians, 
though the Indians, no doubt, who live in the 
south-west bear a somewhat closer resemblance 
to the Ethiopians, being of black complexion 
and black-haired, though they arc not so 
snub.nose^ nor have the hair so curly ; while 
the Indians who live further to the north are in 
person liker tlje Egyptians. 

VII. The Indian tribes, Megasthends tells 
us, number in all 1 18. [And I so far agree 
with him as to allow that they must be indeed 
numerous, but when he gives such a precise 
estimate I am at a' loss to conjecture how he 


t Cf.^ Herodotus, 11. 20-27. 
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arrived at it, for the greater part of India he 
did not visit, nor is mutual intercourse main- 
tained between all tlic tribes.] He tells ns further 
t^at the Indians were in old times nomadic, like 
those Skythians who did* not till the soil, but 
roamed abput in their vagons, as the seasons, 
varied, from »|ne part of Skythia to another, 
neither dwelling in towns nor worsliipping in 
temples ; and that the Indians likewise had nei- 
ther towns nor temples of the gods, but were so 
barbarous tfiat they wore the skins of such wild 
animals as they could kill, and subsisted '*Dn tne 
bark of trees ; that these trees were called in 
Indian speech iala, and that there grew on them, 
as there grows at the tops of the palm-trees, a 
fruit resembling balls of wool that they subsisted 
also on such wild animals as they could catch, 
eating tlie flesh raw, — before, at least, the com- 
ing of Dionysos into India. Dionysos, how- 
ever, when he came and had conquered the people, 
founded cities and gave laws to these cities, and 
introduced the use of wine among the Indians, as 
he had done among the Greeks, and taught them 
to sow the land, himself supplying ,seeds for the 
purpose, — either because Triptolemos, when 
he was sent by D S m 3 1 e r to- sow all the earth, 
did not reach these parts, or this must have been 
some Dionysos who came to India before Trip- 
tolemos, and gave the people the seeds of 

t Tala.— The fan.palm, the Bofa,$sus JlabelliJormU of 
botany. $ 
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ciillivatcd plants. It is also said that Dionysos 
first yoked oxen to the plongh, and made many 
of the Indians hushandmen instead of nomads, 
and furnished them with the implements of agrr- 
culture ; and that the Indians worship the other 
• gods, and Dionj^sos liKnsclf in particular, with 
cymbals and drums, because he so ^taught them ; 
and that he also taught them the Satyric dance, 
or, as the Greeks call it, tlie Kordux ; and that he 
instructed the Indians to let their hair grow lung 
ii^ honour of the god, and to wear the turban; 
and thi^ he taught them, to anoint themselves 
with unguents, so that even up to the time of 
Alexander the Indians were marshalled for 
battle to the sound of cymbals and drums. 

VIII. But when he was leaving India, after 
having established the new order of things, he 
appointed, it is said, Spatembas, one of his 
companions and the most conversant with Bakkhic 
matters, to be the king of the country. When 
Spatembas died his son B o u d y a s succeeded 
to the sovereignty ; the father reigning over the 
Indians fifty-two years, and the son twenty ; the 
son of the latter, whose name was Kradeuas, 
duly inherited the kingdom, and thereafter the 
succession was generally hereditary, but that 
when a failure of heirs occurred in the royal house 
the Indians elected their sovereigns on the . prin- 
ciple of merit ; HS r a k 1 e 8, however, who is cur- 
rently reported to have come as a stranger into 
the country, is si^d to have been in reality a native 
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of ludia. This Ildrakles is held in especial ho> 
noiir by the Sonrasenoi, an Indian tribe who 
possess two large cities, M e t h o r a and C 1 c i s o* 
b D r a, and through whose country flows a naviga- 
ble river called the 1 o b a r c s. But the dress 
which this llcrakles wore,* Megi^thends tells us,« 
resembled that if the Theban Ilurakles, as 
the Indians themselves admit. It is further said 
that he had a very numerous progeny of male 
children borp to him in India (fur, like his The- 
ban namesake, he married many wives), but tha^ 
he had only one daughter. The name of this 
child was P a u d a i a, and the land in which she 
was born, and with the sovereignty of which 
Ilcrakles entrusted her, was called after her name, 
P a n d a i a, and she received from the hands 
of her father 500 elephants, a force of cavnlry 
4000 strong, and another of infantry consistmg 
of about 130,000 men. Some Indian writers say 
further of Ilorakles that when he was going over 
the world and ridding land and sea of whatever 
evil monsters infested them, he found iu the sea 
an orname'it for women, which even to this day 
the Indian traders who bring us »their wares 
eagerly buy up and carry away to foreign markets, 
while it is even more eagerly bought up by 
the wealthy Romans of to-day, as it was wont to 
be by the wealthy Greeks long ago. This article 
is the sea-pearl, called iu the Indian tongue 
margarita. But llSraklck, it is said, appreciating 
its beauty as a wearing omameuk, caused it to 
z 
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be brought from all the sea into India, that he 
might adorn with it the person of his daughter. 

Megasthen^s informs us that the oyster which 
yields this pearl is tjicre fished for with nets, 
and that in these same parts t|;ie oysters live in 
• the sea in shoal^like bbe-swarms : for oysters, like 
bees, liavc a king or a queen, dad if any one is 
lucky enoKtgh to catch the king he readily en- 
closes in the net all the rest of the shoal, but if 
the king makes his escape there is nq chance that 
tjie others can be caught. The fishermen allow 
the fleshy parts of such as they catch to rot 
away, and keep the bone, which forms the orna- 
ment : for the pearl in India is worth thrice its 
weight in refined gold, gold being a product of 
the Indian mines. 

IX. Now in that part of the coimtry where 
the daughter of IlSrakles reigned as queen, it is 
said that the women when seven years old are of 
marriageable age, and that the men live at most 
forty years, and that on this subject there is 
a tradition current among the Indians to the 
eifect that Horakles, whose daughtcy* was born 
to him late* in life, when he saw that his end 
was near, and he knew no man his equal in 
rank to whom he could give her in marriage, 
had incestuous intercourse with the girl when 
she was seven years of age, in order that 
a race of kings sprung from their common 
blood might be left tb rule over India ; that 
Uerakles therefore made her of suitable age for 



marriage, and that in consequence tlic wiiole 
nation over which P a n d a i a rcigucd obtained 
this same privilege from her father. Now to me 
itjsecms that, even if Ilcrakles could have done 
a thing so marvellous, he tsould also have made 
liimsclf longer-liv&d, in or^cr to have intercourse 
with his daughter when she was* of mature age. 
Bat in fact, if the age at which the w'onien 
there are marriageable is correctly stated, this is 
quite consistent, it seems to me, with what is 
said of the rifen’s age, — that those who live long- 
est die at forty ; for men who come s» much 
sooner to old age, and with old age to death, must 
of course flower into full manhood as much earlier 
as their life ends earlier. It follows hence that 
men of thirty would there be in their green old 
age, and young men would at twenty be past 
puberty, while the stage of of full puberty would 
be reached about fifteen. And, quite compatibly 
with this, the women might be marriageable at 
the age of seven. And why not, when Megasthencs 
declares that the very fruits of the country ripen 
faster than fruits elsewhere, and decay faster ? 

From th8 time of Dionysos to Sandra- 
kottosthe Indians counted 153\ings and a 
period of 6042 years, but among these a republic 
was thrice established * * * ♦ and another 

to 300 years, and another to 120 years.§ The 

§ It is not known from wbat sources Megasthencs doriired 
these .figures j which are eictremely modest wbon compared 
with those of Indian chronology, where, as in geology, 
years are hardly reckoned but in myriadiy For a notice of 
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Indians also tell us that Dionysos was earlier 
than Hdrakles hy fifteen generations, and 
that except him no one made a hostile invasion 
of India, — not even K y r o s the son of Kambyscs, 
although he undertook an expedition against the 
k y t h i a n s, and otjjerwise snowed himself the 
most enterprising monarch in all^ Asia ; but that 
A 1 e X a n^d e r indeed came and overthrew in 
war all whom he attacked, and would even have 
conquered the whole world had his army been 
willing to follow him. On the other Iiand, a 
sense o." justice, they say, prevented any Indian 
king from attempting conquest beyond the limits 
of India. 

X. It is further said that the Indians do not 
rear monuments to the dead, but consider the 
virtues which men have displayed in life, and 
the songs in which their praises are celebrated, 
sufficient to preserve their memory after death. 
But of their cities it is said that the number is 
so great that it cannot be stated with precision, 
but that such cities as are situated on the banks 
of rivers or on the sea*coast ore built of wood, for 
were they built of brick they would riot last long 
— so destructive arc the rains, and also the rivers 
when they overflow their hanks and inundate the 
plains ; those cities, however, which stand on com- 
manding situations and lofty eminences are built 
of brick and mud. The greatest city in India is 

tho Maf^adhft dynasties see Eipbinstono’a History of 
fiidta, bk. III. csj). iii. 
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that which is called Palimbothra, in the 
doiniuious of the P r a s i an s, || where the streams 
of the Erannoboas and the Ganges unite, — 
the Ganges being the greatest of all rivers, and 
die Erannoboas being porhaps the third largest 
of Indian river&i though greater than the great- 
est rivers elsewhere ; but it is smaller tliatf tlm 
Ganges wherc^it falls into it. M e g a s t h c n S s 
says further of this eity that the iuhaHited part of 
it stretched on either side to an extreme length 
of eighty iJtadin, and that its breadth was fifteen 
stadia, and that a ditch encompassed it ^1 rouvd, 
which was six plethra in breadth and thirty cubits 
in depth, and that the wall was crowned with 
five hundred and seventy towers and had four-and- 
sixty gatcs.^f The same writer tells us further this 


|| Tlie Prasioi. — Tn ttio mjtcs whieh tlio roador will 
fiud at pp. S) and 57, the auceptod explanation of the 
iiacno Vmsioij by wliich the Greeks dosip:iiated tlio 
people of MH;^adba, has been stilted. Gonoral Oiintiinj^diam 
explains it dilTurcntly: — “Stmbo and l^liny,*’ lie .says, 
“ iigi’i'o with Arriau in calling tho people of F’alibo- 
tliiu by tlio nanio of Prasii, wliicli modern writers have 
unanimously referred to the Sanskrit P r a ch y a, or ‘ east- 
oru.’ But it seems to me that Prasii is only ^hc Greek 
form of Palfisaor Par ns a, which ia an actual nml 
woU-knowli uaiiio of M ai'adha, of wliich p!ilibothi*a was 
the capital. It obtained this name fre^n the Pahlsa, or 
liiitea frondosa, wliich still grows as luxuriantly in tho 
province as in the time of Hiwcn Thsdng. The coianioii 
form of tlio name is P a r ft ^ or when quickly ponounot'd 
P r ft fl, which I take to bo me true original of th(? Greek 
Prasii. This denvation is supported by the spcdling of 
the name given by Ourtius, who calls the people Pbarrasii, 
which is an almost exact transcript of the Indian name 
Parftsiya. The Praxiakoa of iElian is only the derivative 
from Palftsaka.” 

% The more usual and tho more accurate form of the name 
is Falibothraff a transcription of PAl^putra, tho spoken 
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remarkable fact about India, that all llie Indians 
are free, and not one of them is a slave. Tlie 


form of Pdtalipuim, tlie name of the ancient ca.pital of 
Magadha, and a name still occasionally applied to tho 
city of PAtnA, wliicli is its modern reprcsontal ivc. 'J'li#* 
word, wliicii means the son'nf the irmnpei-llowtri' {Bitjvo- 
nia siwveolens), appears in several dilferent forms. A pro- 
vjriciaj form, Palaliputrikdt^ is common in tlio popular 
tales, 1 lie form in iCo Pancliatantm is Pntalipntra, wliioU 
Wilson (Inirod. to the Da-sa Kamara CJuotilra) considered 
to he tho true original name of tho city of which PAlali- 
pntra waaamhro corruption, — sanctioned, however, hy com- 
mon usage*. In a £?anslfrit treatise of googniphy of a 
somewhat recent date, called tho Kshetra Samandj t he form 
of tho name is PilUhhdtfat which is a nenr (appmach to 
Ptiliboira, The Ceylon chroniclers invariaVdy wroti; the 
iiau e as Patiliputto, and in the inscription of Asoka at 
Girnar it is written Pataliputta. Ilio (*arliest name of the 
place, according to the lidmdijamf was Kau.Sambi, as having 
been founded hy Kusa, the father of the famous sage Visva- 
mitra. It was also called, esiKJcially by tho pooU, Pafih- 
papura or Kusumopura, which has tlic same meaning — * ike 
city ofjfnwers* Tins city, though tho least ancient of all 
the greater capitals in Gangetic India, was destined to 
become the most famous of them all. The Vnyn Pnr^wi 
attributes its foundation to Udaya (called also Udayasva), 
whf> mounted the throne of Magadha in tho year 51J> B.c., 
or 24 years after the Nirvdwi {Vishnu PurOna, p. 4G7, n. 15 ; 
Tjassoii, Ind, AIL II. p, 03), PAtaliputra did not, however, 
according to the Cingalese chronicles, bec{)me tho residence 
of the kings of Magadha till tho reign of Kalas6ka, who 
ascended tho throne 453 b. c. Under Chan dragupta (tho 
Sandrakottos of the Greeks), . who founded tho Jiuddhistic 
dynasty of tho Mauriyas, the kingdom was extended from 
tho moatlA of tho Gauges to tho regions beyond tho Indus, 
and became in fact the paramount power in India. Nor 
was FAfaliputra — to judge from the account of ifs size and 
splendour given hire^ by Arrian, and in Frag. XXV. by 
Strabo, who both copied it from Mcgastlienes — unworthy to 
be the capital of so great an empire. Its happy position at 
tho confluence of the Sdn ai^d Ganges, and opposite the 
junotion of tho Gandak with their united stream, naturally 
made it a groat centre of commerce, which would no doubt 
greatly increase its wealth and prosperity. Asdka, who 
was third in succession from Chandragupta, and who made 
Buddhism the state religion, in his inscription on tho rock 
at Dh&uli in Katak, MeL'opolis of the 

Religion, Le, of Baddhiam. The wooden wall by which, as 
MegasthenSs tells UB,^it was surrounded, was still standing 
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LakedaimoniAiis and the Indians here so 
far agree. The Lakedaimonians, however, hold 

8uvcn centuries later tliau his time, for it was seen about 
{ho boginuing of the 5tli century after Christ by the Chi- 
nese traveller Fa-Hian, who* thus writes of Puliputra, 
which ho calls Pa-lian-fu : — “The city was the capital of 
king A -you (Aaoka/. Tho palaces of the king which aro 
ill the city •have walls of whiJh the •y.ones have Tfuf*- 
lected by the geaii. H'he carvings and tho sculptures whicli 
ornameut tho wifidows arc such os this ago could not iriako ; 
they stiJl ar:tually exist.*' Tli(?sc * palaces oi the king* aro 
meiitioued by JJiodoros iu his epitome of Mogasthenes, as 
will be seen by a refercueo to p. It was in the 
interval ivhich separates the journey of Fa-Hian from that 
of his eompalriot Iliwen ThsAug - that is, botw'c»en this year 
100 and the your G32 after Christ— that the fall of P&tali- 
I)utra was acconiplislied, for where tlie spleiAiid metro- 
polis had once stood iliwen Thsang found nothing but 
ruins, and a village containing about two or three hundred 
houses. The cause of its dow^nfall and decay is un- 
known. The ruins seen by tho Chinese traveller are 
no longer visibh^ but lie buried deep below tho foun- 
dations of modern Patnft. An excavation quite recently 
made in that city for the construction of a public tank 
placed tliis fact beyond question ; for, when the workmen 
had dug down to a depth of 12 or 15 feet below the surface 
of the ground, some remains were discovered of what must 
have been tho wooden wall spoken of by Megastlienes. 
1 have received from a friend who inspected tho excavation 
the following particulars of this interesting and remurkablo 
discovery “ During the cold season 187G, whilst digging 
a tank in Shcilili Mithia Gliari, a part of Pntna almost 
equally distant from the citaiik (inarket-placcl and tho 
railway sbititjn, the excavators, at a depth of sot^o 12 or 15 
feet below the sw'ampy surface, discovered the remains 
of a long brick wall running from N.W. to S.E. How far 
this wal I extended beyond the limits (^' the excavation — 
probably nioro than a hundred yards — it is impossible to 
say. Not far from the wall, and alpiost iiarallel ^ it, was 
found a line of palisades ; tho strong timber of which it was 
composed inclined slightly towards tho w^all. In one place 
tbero appeared to have been some sort of outlet, for two 
wooden pillars rising to a height of some 8 or 9 feet above 
what had cvitlcntly been the ancient level of tho place, and 
between 'which no trace of palisades could bo discovered, 
had all the appearance of door or gate posts. A number 
of wells and sinks were also found, their mouths being in 
each case indicated by heaps of fragments of broken mud 
vessels. From tho best-preserved sifecimens of these, it 
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the 11 c 1 o t s as slaves, and these Helots do servile 
labour; hut the Indians do not even use aliens as 
slaves, and much less a countryman of their ovm. 
XI. But further : in India the whole ])eopb 


that tluMT^ shape fiinst have dilFercd'froiii that of 
th^se now in use. ^ One of the wells having bt;rn elciired 
out, it was found to yield capital drntliiiig water, and 
among the ru^ibisli taken out of it were disco viTcd several 
iron spciir-hends, a fragment of a large vessel, itc.*' The 
fact thus ostablisht?d-- that old Palibothra, audits wall with 
it, are deep undtu'grouud--- takes away all prohahility from 
the supposition of Uavensliaw that the largo Onounds near 
PAtuA ((jailed Piiucli-PahAri, or ‘ five hills’), consisting of 
dt^ris ai<* bricks, may be the remains of towers or bas- 
tions of the ancient city. The identity of l*A(aliputra wdili 
IhhnA was a. question not settled without much previous 
controversy. D’Auville, as has been already stated, niisl(?d by 
the assertion of Pliny that the Jomanes (JaraiiA) Hows 
through the Palibothxi into the dunges, referred its site 
to the position of AllahabAd, where these two rivers unite, 
IteiinoJ, again, thought it might ho identical witli Kaiiauj, 
though he afterwards abandoned tliis ojiiiiion ; while Wilfom 
placed it on the left bank of the Gauges at some distance 
to the north of KajmahAl, and Prancklin at BhAgnlpiir. 
^J’lie main objection to the claims of PAtiiA— its nut 1 icing 
sitiijited at the coiitlueiico of any river with the (ianges — 
was satisfactorily disposed of when in the course of research 
it was lirought to light that the Son was not only iden- 
tical wdth the ilrranohuas, but that ip to the year 1879, 
when it formed a new channel for itself, it had joined the 
Ganges the neighbourhood of PAiuA. I nisiy conclude 
this notice by quoting from Stnibo a description of a pro- 
(joHsion such as Megasthenes (from 'whoao wrk Strabo 
very probably drew his information) must have seen jiarad- 
ing tlic streets of Palibothra : — “In processions at tlu'ir fes- 
tivals many (depliants are in the train, adorned with gold 
and silver, numerous carriages drawn by four horses and 
by s(jveral pairs of oxen ; then follows a body of attendants 
in full dress, (bearing) vessels of gold, large basins and gob- 
bets an ortmia in breadth, tables, chairs of state, drinking- 
cups, and lavers of Indian copper, most of which were set 
witli precious stones, as emeralds, beryls, and Indian car- 
buncles ; garments embroidered and interwoven with gold ; 
wild beasts, as buffaloes, panthers, tamo lions ; and a mul- 
titude of birds of variegated plumage and of fine song.” — 
JJohu’fa Transl. of Strabo, ill. p. H7. 
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are divided into about seven castes. Among’ 
these are the So[)hists, who are not so numerous 
as the 'Others, but hold the supreme place of 
dignity and honour, — ^forthpy arc under no necessity 
of doing any hodijy labour at all, or of contribut- 
ing from the produce oi' their , labour ar.yiifiltg" 
to the commcli stock, uor indeed is any duty 
absolutely binding on them except th perform 
the sacrifices olfered to the gods on behalf of the 
state. If njiy one, again, has a private sacrifice to 
offer, one of these sophists shows him th^ proper 
mode, as if he could not otherwise make an ac- 
ceptable offering to the gods. To this class the 
knowledge of divination among the Indians is 
exclusively restricted, aud none but a sophist is 
allowed to practise that art. They predict about 
such matters as the seasons of the year, and any 
calamity which may befall the state; hut the 
private fortunes of individuals they do not care to 
predict, — cither because divination does not con- 
cern itself with trifling matters, or because to 
take any trouble about such is deemed uidiecom- 
ing. Bub if any one fails thrice to predict truly, 
he incurs, it is said, no further pcmllty than being 
obliged to he silent for the future, and there is no 
power on earth able to compel that man to speak 
who has once been condemned to silence. These 
sages go naked, living during winter in the open 
air to enjoy the sunshine, and during summer, 
when the heat is too powerful, in meadows and 
low grounds \mder large trees, thtf shadow where- 
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of Nearclios says cxtemls to five plethra in circuit, 
adding that even ten thousand men* could be 
covered by llie shadow of a single tree. They 
live upon the fruits wliich each season products, 
and on the Ijark of trees, — the, bark l)eing no less 
•ixv'h '.' ■».nd nutritious than the fruit of the date- 
palm. II 

After rtiese, the second caste consists of the 
tillers of the soil, wlio fbrni llu! most 
numerous class of the population. They are nei- 
ther furnished with arms, Jior have any military 
duties to p(;rl'(ir)n, but they cultivate the soil aud 
pay tribtite to the kings and tho independent 
cities. In limes of civil wav the soldiers are 
not allowed to molest the hiisbandmen or ravage 
llieir lands: heuee, while the former are fighting 
and killing each' other as they can, tlic latter may 
he seen close at hand tranipiilly pursuing their 
work, — perhaps ploughing, or gathering in their 
crops, pruning the trees, or reaping the harvest. 

The third caste among the Indians consists 
of the ‘her d s m c. n, both shejdierds and neat- 
herds; and these neither live in cities nor in 

* Cf. tlK.MltMt'riptioii r»r tli« iralin* ivoo (juott'fl from Otie- 
.'ikrii ort, Sirabo XV. i. 21. CF. also Milton’s lU’scrlpiion of 
it ill Lf bk. ix., 11. ! IIM) cf- Htifffj . : — 

“Thoi't? soon l.hey cboso 
Th(? Tn/t that kind For fruit ronowned, 

Iluf. siiuli as at Ibis <j;iy to fndians known 
Jri Malabar or Demin spreads her arms 
Ih'aLirhin.'j; so liroad and long that in the ground 
Tho bcudnl 1 wigs taku root, and dauglitors grow 
About t.lie nioiher hvo, a. pillared sliiide, 

High ovrraicVd, and echoing w'alks between.” 



villages, but they nre nomndiu and live on the 
liills. They too an* subject to tribute, and this 
they pay in cattle. They scour the country in 
])'jrsuit of fowl and wild beasts. 

XII. The fourth caste ‘consists of h a a d i- 
craftmcp and* r et ai,l- d ea 1 c r s. 1‘)jcv ^ 
have to iJcrforni^ gratuitously ccrltiin pidditT .ser- 
vices, and to pay tribute from the pfodncts of 
their labour. An exception, however, is made 
in favour of tho.se who fabricate the weapons of 
war, — and not only so, but they even draw 
]iay from the state. In this class arc ^ichidecl 
shipbuildcr.s, and the sailors eiiij)loyed in the 
navigation of the rivers. 

The fifth caste among the Indians consists 
of the w a r r i o r s, who arc second in point 
of uumbers to the husbandmen, but lead a 
life of supreme freedom and enjoyment. They 
have only military duties to ])erform. Others 
make their arms, and others supply them with 
horses, and tliey have others to attend on them 
in the camp, who take care of tlieir horses^, clesin 
tlieir arms, drive their elephants, prej>arc their 
chariots, and act as their charioteer^. As long as 
they are reipiired to fight they fight, and when 
peace returns they abandon themselves to enjoy- 
ment, — the ])ay which they receive from the state 
being so liberal that they can with ease main- 
tain themselves and otliers bcside.s. 

•The sixth clas.s consists of those called s u- 
pevintendents. They spy, out what goes 
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on ill country and town, and report everything 
to the king where the people have a king, and 
to the magistrates where the people are self- 
governed, t and it is against use and wont f^r 
these to give in a false report ; — ^but indeed no 
Jn^y,n is accused of lyijig. ‘ ^ 

The seventh caste consists of ^he council- 
lors 0 f,. s t a t e, who advise the king, or the 
magistrates of self-governed cities, in the man- 
agement of public affairs. In point of numbers 
this is a small class, hut it is distinguished by 
superior' wisdom and justice, and hence enjoys 
the prerogative of choosing governors, chiefs of 
provinces, deputy-governors, superintendents of 
the treasury, generals of the army, admirals of 
the navy, controllers, and commissioners who 
superintend agriculture. 

The custom of the country prohibits inter- 
marriage between the castes : — for instance, the 
husliandinan cannot take a wife from the artizan 
caste, nor the artizan a wife from the husband- 
man ca,«^tc. Custom also jirohibits any one from 
exercising two trades, or from changing from one 
caste to another. One cannot, for instance, 
become a husbandman if he is a herdsman, or 

t “ Thore have alwuyH been extensive tracts without any 
common head, soirio under potty chiefs, and some foriuoa 
of independent villages: in troubled times, also towns 
have often For a long period, carried on their own govern- 
nient. All tliese would bo called republics by the Grtwks, 
who would naturally fancy their constitutions similar lio 
what they had seou ai home.” — Eipliiiistone’s History of 
Indio, y. 2dU. 
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become a herdsman if he is an artisan. It is per- 
mitted that the sophist only he from any caste : 
for the life of the sophist is not an easy one, hut 
the hardest of all. 

Xlll. The Indians lAint all wild animals in 
the same^way as’ the Greeks, except the elephant, 
which is hunted in a mode aUogct-her 'peculiar, 
since these animals arc not like pny others. 
The mode may he thus described : — The hunters 
having selected a level tract of arid ground dig a 
trench all round it, enclosing as much space as 
would suflice to encamp a large arrfty. Tfiey 
make the trench with a breadth of hve fathoms 
and a depth of four. But the eafth which they 
throw out in the process of digging they heap up 
in mounds on both edges of the trench, and use 
it as a wall. Then they make huts for them- 
selves by excavating the wall on the outer edge of 
the trench, and in these they leave loopholes, 
both to admit light, and to enable them to see 
when their prey approaches and enters the enclo- 
sure. They next station some three or four of 
their best-trained she-elephants within the trap, to 
which they leave only a single passage by means 
of a bridge thrown across the trench, the frame- 
work of which they cover over with earth 
and a great quantity of straw, to conceal the 
bridge as much as possible from the wild animals, 
which might else suspect treachery. The hunters 
then go out of the way, retiring to the cells which 
they had made in the earthen^ wall. Now the 



wild elejjhauts du nut gu near iiiliabited ])1aoi‘S 
ill tile daj-time, but during the night-time they 
wander about everywhere, and feeil in herds, 
ibl lowing as leader the one who is biggest and* 
boldest, just as cows follow bulls. As soon, then, 
approach ttie cneJosure, and lieas the cry 
and catch scent of tlic females, thej^ rush at full 
speed in the direction of the fenced ground, and 
being arrested by the trench move roiuid its edge 
until they fall in with the bridge, alo^ig which 
they force their ivay into the enclosure. The 
hunters meanwhile, ]ierceiviug the entrance of the 
wild elephants', hasten, some of them, to take 
away the bridge, while others, running off to the 
nearest villages, announce that the elejiliants 
arc within the trap. The villagers, on hearing 
the news, mount their most spirited and best- 
trained, elephants, aud as soon as mounted ride 
off to the trap ; but, though they ride up to it, 
they do not immediately engage in a conflict 
with the wild elephants, but wait till these are 
sorely pViched by hunger and tamed by thirst; 
when they think their strength 1ms been^ enough 
weakened, they set up the bridge anew and ride into 
the enclosure, when a fierce assault is made by the 
tame elephants upon those that have been en- 
trapped, aud then, as might be expected, the wild 
clepliants, through loss of spirit and faintness from 
Imuger, are overpowered. On this the hunters, dis- 
mounting from their elephants, bind with fetters 
the feet of the wUd ones, now by this time quite 



rxhiuisttul. TIjcn they instigate the tame ones to 
heat tlicni with rcjieatcd blows, until their suffer- 
ings wTar them out and they fall to the ground, 
jriic liuntcrs meanwhile, standing near them, slip 
nooses over tlicir neckband mount them while 
yet lying, on the ground; and, to prevent them 
shaking off tjicir riders, or doing miselTief other- 
wise, make witii a sharp knife m inciijioji all round 
their ncek, and fasten the noose round in the 
incision, ily means of the wound thus made tlicy 
keep their head and ncek quite steady : for if 
llicy become restive juid turn round, the wounilis 
galled l)y tlie notion of the rope. They shun, 
therefore, violent movements, ami, knowing that 
they liave been vanquished, suffer themselves to 
l)c led in fetters by the tame ones. 

XIV. 13ut such as are too young, or through 
the weakness of their constitution not worth keep- 
ing, their captors allow to escape to their old 
haunts ; while those which are retained they lead 
to the villages, where at first they give them 
green stalks of corn and grass to eat. '^'lie crea- 
tures, however, having lost all spirit, have no wish 
to eat ; hut (he Indians, standing^ round them in 
a circle, soothe and cheer thjem by chanting songs 
to the accompaniment of tlie music of drums and 
(cymbals, for the elephant is of all brutes the 
most intelligent. Some of tliem, for instance, 
have taken up their riders when slain in battle 
and carried them away for burial ; others have 
covered them, when lying on t^c ground, with a 



shield ; and others have home tlic brunt of battle 
in their defence wlien fallen. There was one even 
that died of remorse and despair because it had 
killed its rider in a fit of rage. I have inysel^’ 
actually seen an elephant playing on cymbals, 
wjj^^ther elephants WQjre dancing to his strains: 
a cymbal'liad been attached to each. foreleg of the 
performer, .‘\nd a third to what is called his trunk, 
and while he beat in turn the cymbal on his trunk 
he beat in proper time those on his two legs. 
The daneing elephants all the while kept danc- 
ing in a circle, and as they raised and curved 
their forelegs in turn they too moved in proper 
time, following ''as the musician led. 

The elephant, like the bull and the horse, 
engenders in spring, when the females emit 
breath through the spiracles beside their tem- 
ples, which open at tliat season. The period of 
gestation is at shortest sixteen months, and 
never exceeds eighteen. The birth is single, as 
in the case of the mare, and is suckled till .it 
reaches y,s eighth year. The elephants that live 
longest attain an age of two hundred years, but 
many of them,, die prematurely of disease. If 
they die of sheer old age, however, the term of 
life is what has been stated. Diseases of their 
eyes arc cured by pouring cows’ milk into them, 
and other distempers by administering draughts 
of black wine ; while their woands arc cured by 
the application of roasted pork. Such are the 
remedies used by^the Indians. 



It is sufficient for me to have set forth these 
facts regarding the Indians, which, as the best 
known, both Ncarchos and Megasthe* 
ji d 8, two men of approved character, 'have re- 
corded. And since my design in drawing up the 
present narrative was uot to describe the manners 
and customs of the Indians, but to relate how 
Alexander conveyed his army ^ from India 
to Persia, let this be taken as a mere episode. 








